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WESIONS 
LEDGER 
PAPER 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Mills at 


A little higher Dalton, Mass. 


priced than other 
makes, 
but its superior 
qualities 
justify 
the additional 
expenditure 








Our 
Selling Agents in 
Chicago are 
BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 






























































(id Herkshire fT)ills 


Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 


per CO. 


Manufacturers of 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas. 
Chemically Pure 


at | | ey Pa PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolyoke, Mass., 1). S.A. 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 








No. 1 Bond 1900’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1900’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900°’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Ledger’’)} Lead all the 
**Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old Eawieh, Linen and Bond’”’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Valley Paper Co. 





- 
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**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1900’’ 


Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Supestine” 


“vatery Forge’’ 


Flats 


As good as the best 
Extra-fine quality 





. THESE Papers ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 


UNIFORMITY. 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE 6 BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 





Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


Manufactured by 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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‘COMPANY: 


CHIGAGO 


UNSURPASSED 1901 


THE CUP 


THAT CAN NEVER 
LIFTED 
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‘What one man has done, other men can do,.”’— German proverb. 








Ghe Wide Adaptability 


Simplex 
One-Man Type Setter 
SF 


Is shown by the 
following letters: 





W e want to 
From a BOOK. PVBLISHING HOV SE. 
““A machine that can put out 240,352 ems of solid ten-point tell you 
type (not a lead, slug or rule in it) in a week’s work of 52 hours, 
this including cleaning machine, changing belts, oiling, etc., 
operated by two girls who six months before had never seen a all about 
typesetting machine, is bound to be a success. Such is what we 
got from our ten-point machine a few weeks ago, and work of the 
that kind speaks more than words. The Simplex is all right, if 
half cared for. Were this not so, our third machine would not 
have been ordered eight months after installing the first one.’’— SIM PLEX. 


The Michie Company, Charlottesville, Va. 


From a CITY DAILY. Its 


“The Simplex is doing splendid work for us. We runa : s 
strictly union office, working nine hours a day,,and the machine Simplicity, 
is saving $50 per week in composition bills.’’-— Evening Times, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Economy, 
From a COUNTRY WEEKLY. Effectiveness 
**T have used the Simplex since June, 1900, and have found ° 
it to be a great economy both of time and money.’’-- G. C. McIntosh, 








Journal, Fayetteville, W. Va. 





THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 150 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK 
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Why be Jollied ? 


You would believe you were being jollied, wouldn’t you, if you 
started out to buy a bicycle, and a salesman offered and tried to sell 
you one of the old-fashioned high wheels on the ground that it was 
splendidly built, highly polished, had a new-style brake, patented bell 
and an anti-jar saddle post? 

Yet every day the attempt is being made by some press sales- 
man or other to jolly the intelligent printer into buying a so-called 
“modern” two-revolution press that is just as old-fashioned and obsolete in 
the vital parts of its mechanism as the old high-framed, hard-tired wheel. 

You would turn the bicycle salesman down with scant ceremony. 
Why don’t you turn down every press builder too who offers you the 
same kind of a press? 

Experience is a dear teacher. Why put your good money into 
presses which, possessing the same vital mechanisms as those found in 
the old-fashioned machines, will in a short time hammer your plates and 
type to pieces just as the old presses did; that will slur and vary in 
register just as much, and, like the old presses, are limited in their pro- 
ducing capacity—when you can buy something more efficient? 

The only press on the market today not dependent upon any 
modification of an old-fashioned bed movement for speed, or of the 
obsolete side-rod impression mechanism for rigidity in impression, or 
upon friction or movable devices between the bed and cylinder to keep 
them always in perfect register throughout the printing stroke, is the 
‘* Century.” 

What better reasons can you want for purchasing a ** Century ?”’ 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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SEPARATE SHEET PRESS 


CARD AND ENVELOPE PRESS Sheet, 15 x 18 


Speed, 5,000 per hour Speed, 5,000 per hour 























speed automatic job presses, our statements of what our 

machinery would accomplish were in many quarters received 
with ridicule and incredulity. This despite the fact that we purposely 
kept those statements far within the truth. 

We are happy to state that our old friends and customers are now 
ready to believe anything we say concerning our new Rotary — the 
press that automatically feeds and prints separate sheets, from French 
folio up to cardboard, at a guaranteed speed of 5,000 good impressions 
per hour, with accurate register. To the few who are incredulous 
because they have not seen the works that have gone before, we offer 
an actual demonstration at New York, Chicago or Philadelphia, or in 
their own printing houses. Any doubting Thomas who so desires 
may have opportunity to see and believe. 


' , THEN, six years ago, we started to manufacture and sell high- 




















FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


CHICAGO: Otp Cotony Burtpinc. NILES, OHIO. NEW YORK: 26 CorTLanpT STREET. 
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MAKERS OF 


Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


and 


Lithographers’ 











INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 


The Ault G 
Wiborg 


‘bs 
Ay 


Co. 








OVA 








Importers of 


Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 























Cincinnati, 
New York, 
Chicago, — 
‘Saint Louis, 
London. 
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THE Patented 4-Deck 


( Q)S Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 


























XD ~~ Folding Machine 













HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to. finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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PPP Pa 


THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


Standards 


ADOPTED 

BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD. 
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THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CoO. 


And other 
Sole i : High-grade 
Manufacturers of CROW B i y A C K Black and Colored 
i Printing Inks 


69.71 Plymouth Place = CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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An Acme 
Binder, No.6 


Clinches as well as the best wire stitcher 
and can not clog. It uses both fine and 
coarse wire staples and binds to one- 
quarter inch. No adjustments to be 
made at all. We ship it all ready for work. 
It will save you money and win trade. 


CI NVCZIM 
SOVENKNOV9 


ACME STAPLE CoO. 


Limited 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Patented Europe and America 
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| CRESCENT EMBOSSING Ce 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


YRERS FOR AL 
manure ee >: ProcraMs<FOLDING CARDS 


CRESCENT CALENDARS | red SER NEs. 
SEND $1°° FOR FULL SET SAMPLES, or write FOR PARTICULARS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED.. 
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BOSTON, MASS 
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BAY STATE .CARD & PAPER CO., 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR NEW ENGLAND BY 
“HUYOA MAN 


WE MANUFACTURE FOR THE JOBBING TRADE yr: 
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OLD HAMP 
SHIRE BOND 





**Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille that maketh only ye Choicest Papers"’ 











FORTUNATE ACCIDENT is 

said to have been the means of 

REM) discovering the use of bluing in 

=< the pulp to produce the clear 

White shade so desirable in Fine Papers. 

Write us for the story—a lady figures in 
it, and it is interesting. 

Not by accident does OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND come by its beautiful 
clear shades of White and Colors, and its 
other excellent qualities. The foresight 
of the founders of our Company secured 
to us for all time an abundant supply of 
purest Spring Water, so essential to pro- 
ducing clear shades both in White and 
Colors. The use of the best materials, 
and the skill of men and women trained as 
specialists in Bond Papers, “do the rest.” 








HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BOND PAPERS 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


CHARLES T. BAINBRIDGE’S SONS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
In Correspondence Papers 








AGENTS 


A. Srorrs & Bement Co., 
Boston 
Epwarp J. Merriam Co., 
New York 
A.unc & Cory, 
Rochester 
R. H. Txompson, 
Buffalo 
Irwin N. Mecarcee & Co., 
Philadelphia 
McDonatp & Fisuer, 
Baltimore 
E. C. Parmer & Co., Limited, 
New Orleans 
Cuaries A. Smitu Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Union Paper & Twine Co., 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati Corpace & Paper Co., 
Cincinnati 
DresskeLt-Jurp Paper Co., 
Detroit 
Crescent Paper Co., 
Indianapolis 
Brapner SmitH & Co., 
Chicago 
F. O. Sawyer Paper Co., 
St. Louis 
Kansas City Parer House, 
Kansas City 
Scarrr & O’Connor Co., 
Dallas and Houston 
Waicnt, Barrett & Stitweti Co., 
St. Paul 
Minneapouis Paper Co., 
Minneapolis 
Western Paper Co., | 
Omaha ' 
Carter, Rice & Co., 
Denver 
Brake, Morritrr & Towne, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Biaxe, McFatt Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
American Paper Co., 
Seattle 
Brown Brotuers, Ltd., Toronto 
L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd., Liverpool 














THIS lS THE PLACE 


“<9 They do lhe Work 
hal YOU READ ABOUT 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF BINNER ADS., “WHICH IS BEST.” Sent Without Charge. 
CHICAGO — 21 Plymouth Court. NEW YORK-—111 Fifth A 
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SHERIDAN’S 
NEW IDEAL 











HE most rapid cutting machine ever produced, together with an enormous 
clamping power. With our device of compounding clamping power, one 
thousand pounds pressure applied to the friction clutch exerts four thousand 
pounds of clamping power with a Speed of Thirty-Three Cuts per Minute. 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. PRICES AND TERMS FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN- 


NEW YORK # CHICAGO # LONDON 




















ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of ‘MM ACHINE-CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


406 Pearl Street, | . 13 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK. ga PHILADELPHIA. 








ABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ARABOL 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM-—For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE-— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

ss EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. 
* ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
2 flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE—Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 
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Local Ticket 


PRINTING 
PRESS 


Prints 180 tickets 
per minute 


1 


Numbers at both 
ends in different 
colors if required 























_ Press weighs 560 
ine \s e pounds 


aa 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


Eastern Agents 


No. 150 Nassau Street, New York 














Turning this 

HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work, 

















A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work. 


No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 
No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 














When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—FOR— 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 








GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“FRANKLIN” CALENDAR PLATES FOR 1902 BETTER THAN EVER. 


Send for *‘ ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL,”’ showing our complete line. 
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FRANKIsIN BNSEAGIPING COMPAN™ 
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CALENDAR DESIGN No. 167.—This plate is made with space above calendar pad mortised for business card. 
Duplicate plate (electrotype), $5.00, with set of twelve Calendar Plates No. 173, $6.75 additional. 


FRANKLIN Etectrorvine COMPANY o¢ go go CHICAGO 
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Tue SixtH ADDITION. 




















FOUNDED A.D. 1886 


This factory is owned in fee simple by The Chandler & Price Company, 
and contains 77,000 square feet of floor space. The entire plant (no portion 
sublet) is used in manufacturing Chandler & Price 





Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Proof Presses, 
Lead and Rule Cutters, Mitering Machines, 
Composing Sticks, Roller Bearers, etc. 





These goods have been on the market fifteen years. This is the youngest 
plant and the Jargest in the country manufacturing Platen Presses. 

Printers are urged to call and inspect the factory. 

The growth of the business speaks for the popularity of the products. 

The amount of investment insures a. permanency for the goods and 
the guarantee. 











THE CHANDLER G PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Printing Machinery, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ) ) ) 0) ) Y) U. S.A. 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer is the 
greatest money saver in the bindery.” : : 











THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 














E. CRAWLEY, SR. & COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 








f- “We have machines at hard work for more f- 
than three years without repairs.” :::: 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 





Why ? 


Read ! 








From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 


Messrs, Binney & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 


“COMPANY 


MITE 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 





From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898. 


Messrs. Binney & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. 

We shall continue to use “Peer- 


less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 


by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 























81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A, 


63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C, 


Sifnaseien” BINNEY & SMITH, *-.... 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 





The “ACME” 
Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 














Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
TOSOTOMCOS. 20 ce ete 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 
33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE - - 12 READE ST. 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER 





CHICAGO OFFICE - 315 DEARBORN ST. 
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This makes a neat script heading. It has the clearness and simplicity of steel engraving, and is the style of lettering 
used by solid, conservative business houses. 

Lithographic printing costs very much more than typographic printing. On 5,000 letter-heads the difference is as 
between $10.60 for the former and $3.00 for the latter method. It is, therefore, to the advantage of the printer to do this 
work himself rather than send it away to be lithographed. He not only saves the difference in cost, but he retains the 
presswork. 

This is another line of thought that it is worth while to indulge in. Your large local business house sends to the city 
for its lithographed work, and while it is ordering that, it makes one job of it and orders its yearly supply of printed 
matter. How much does the local printer lose thereby ? 

We make CEROTYPES in all styles of lettering. We furnish pen-and-ink sketches free of charge. 
strong correspondence department and we like to answer inquiries. Send for samples of our work. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


We have a 











LUNDELL ELECTRIC MOTORS 


BEST VALUE, 
Non-sparking, 
high efficiency, 
strong torque, 
economical current 


UNEQUALED 
For power purposes 
and adapted to all 
classes of 


machine driving. 
, matte consumption, and 
Built on scientific P te 

ar great durability. 
principles and 


carefully constructed. Correspondence invited. 


Bulletin No. 3,200 free. 





Electrotype Molding Press operated by Lundell Motor. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 




































The Specimens of 


Three-Color Work 


SHOWN ON THIS INSERT 
ARE PRINTED WITH OUR 


Trichromatic Inks 











E call attention to the lustre, 
clear tones and fidelity to 
nature in their reproduction, and 
claim they are the best Trichromatic 
colors yet produced. 
At the same time they cost you no 
more than inferior grades. 
Write for prices. 














Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 













































INKS BY CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO. (‘SEE OTHER SIDE 


PLATES BY PHOTO CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING CO. 


IONS FOR THE BOUDOIR 


HOMESTEAD FIRST EXPERIENCE 


READY TO STRIKE THE HOUR 





PLATES BY PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING CO 
INKS BY CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & 


TRIBUTE TO MOTHER 


TWILIGHT 














ENTHUSIASTS ON THE BALL GROUND FROM SUNNY ITALY VSANTHEMUMS 
‘ & HRYSANTHEMU 


COAST OF MAINE 


WAITING FOR THE MASTER 























OUR NEW SERI* : 





OF 











ADVERTISING 
BLOTTERS 

















































Progressive proofs 
furnished with 
each set of plates. 


HE appreciation and success 
which our former series of 
Art Advertising Blotters 
received, induced us to pub- 
lish another series, which, if 
anything, surpasses the one 
shown heretofore. 

Each picture is reproduced 

by the three-color process 

from a high-class oil painting owned 

by this Company, while most stocKh 

subjects are cheap reproductions of 

lithographs, chromos or colored photo- 
graphs. 

Price per set, $7.50. A discount of 
10 per cent. will be allowed on an order 
of at least four sets. 

Concerns worth advertising to, re- 
ceive more blotters than they can use. 
The artistic elegance of these designs 
will attract attention and commend 
them for preservation where others 
would go to the waste-basKet. The 
advertising value of blotters has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt, but they 
must be the right Kind, illustrated with 
pictures liKe ours. 

The designs are well adapted to 
calendar-backs, frontispieces, etc. 
Special sizes of any design on short 
notice. 


Photo-Chromotype 
Engraving Company, 
206-214 South Eleventh St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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~“4RSO °~°ROTHERS 


Paper kh wchants and Exporters 





























n Victoria Street, Mutual Life Building, 
INDON ELC. 287 Broadway, NEW YORK SYDNEY, = N.S.W 
Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.’ = Cable address, ‘« Parsobros.’ Cable address, “‘ Unitpaper.” 













Export Agents for te 
7 asia American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 









CaN 
nN ts All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box- 


boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 























Ghe CHALLENGE 
Fastest Gordon Made 


THESE IMPROVEMENTS 
Are on no other Gordon. 








THE PLATEN IS COUNTERBALANCED — Consequently 
the Challenge runs faster than any other job press. 


DOUBLE LOCK ON THROW-OFF — Locks both on and off, 
never slips. 


NOISELESS ATTACHMENT-—Even quarto and half medium 
presses run as noiseless as sewing machines. 


NO DOUBLE DISC -— Easy cleaning and no mixing of colors. 


COMPOSITION ROLLER ON FOUNTAIN —The Challenge 
Fountain is the most perfect ever made. 


FOOT BRAKE-Can bring to a stand in an instant, very 
handy. 








Manufactured by THe CHALLENGE—- 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St., CHICAGO 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 
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What they 


Say 














OPTIMU 





—————— of the 





TWO-REVOLUTION 








Babcock 
Printing 
Press 

Mfg. Co. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office . . 38 Park Row 


John Haddon & Company, 
London, England, 
Agents. 


Barnhart 
Bros. & 
Spindler 


183-185-187 MONROE ‘STREET 
:: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS :: 








FOR SALE BY 
Great Western Type Foundry, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis Printers Supply Go., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Great Western Type Foundry, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 
Washington, D.C. 


ys 








They Say 
Well 








GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS 











“We have all makes of presses. The Optimus is the 
fastest and quickest in the house. We can put a form 
on the Optimus quicker than on any other press.” 





“It had been running right along side of the ) 
and the , and its work was so much superior to 
them that we found it impossible to do our best work 
upon any other press.” 





“Its register is perfect, speed all we could desire and 
its firmness and rigidity in impression makes it particu- 
larly well adapted for fine half-tone work.” 


“The distribution is thorough and is one of the points 
that enables us to excel in our half-tone work.”’ 


“The delivery is also one of its strong points. It is 
altogether different from any other press and is worth 
many dollars to us alone, preventing any possibility of 
offsets. After you have used it you could not get along 
without it.” 


“If the Optimus cost $500 more than any other, we 
have found that it would pay us to pay that much more 
for it than for any other.” 


“It is the most handy press to work around that we 
have had, being so easy to get at to make-ready, the 
type form, the tympan, and the fountain, that we can put 
a form on quicker than on any other press.” 


“It has never let down in any particular, and seems 
to be as good as the day it was put in, more than three 
years ago.” 











OPTIMU 











SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S PASTEL AND PARAGON SERIES. 
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INLAND PRINTER. 


COPYRIGHTED 


A Binder that Binds IMPROVED EMERSON PATENT BINDER 


For Pay Rolls, Balance Sheets, 

Estimate Blanks, R. R. Blanks, 

Tariffs, Way-Bills, Blue Prints, 

Photographs, Fabrics, Catalogs, 

Anything, Everything that can BRST As a File. 

be Filed or Bound. BEST Permanent 
Binder. 

BEST Transfer 

File. 





Greatly Improved, NEW Patents “Allowed.” 


COSTS LESS THAN OTHERS. 


Compact and not clumsy. BEST Ne age 


No thicker than its contents. Earth. 
Is its own ‘‘ Compressor.” 

Holds contents in a Vise. THE BA RRETT BINDERY CB: 
Papers can't be jerked out. CALL, WRITE OR TELEPHONE. . 180-182 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 














NEW EDITION BETTER THAN EVER FOR THE PRINTER’S USE. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Rfrousnout. £25,000 Additional Words biritsi:? 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large 
corps of competent specialists. Rich Bindings. 2364 pages. 5000 illustrations. 


Ke THE INTERNATIONAL WAS FIRST ISSUED IN 1890, SUCCEEDING THE “UNABRIDGED."’ THE NEW 
EDITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL WAS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1900. GET THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 


We also publish, WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, with a Scottish Glossary, etc. WEBSTER'S 
* First-c lass _ in quality, second-class in size.’’— NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. COLLEGIATE 


Full particulars, with specimen pages, Gg ©, MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. caw 


etc., of both books, sent on eee 






































SAMPLE SETS OF 


Copper Plate Engraving 
Steel Die EEmbossing 














CONTENTS 
INVITATIONS. Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, Dinner, Recep- 
tion and Club, in Shaded Old English and other late styles. 
CARDS. Calling, Business, Representative. 
EMBOSSING. Monograms, Shield Dies, Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc., etc. 


A complete line of samples comprising seven three-leaf folders, 7% x 14 inches, display- 
ing specimens of our engraving and embossing, with price list accompanying same, quoting 
a separate itemized price on each sample. Many orders are lost simply because you can 
not estimate the price and talk with intelligence regarding this class of work. 


(Write for information ) 




















WM. FREUND G SONS 


Established 1865. 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO 

















BUFFALO & &% 
MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPES * 


ARE THE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 























21 


THE BUFFALO 
LIN of Commercial 


& Envelopes— 
wood, rag and manila 
—is unexcelled. 4 A & 
Our samples and prices 
tell the story. A A A SK 
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BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO., 47 N. Division Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











Ideal Cutter 


™ Ideal | ... | 7° 


Has no Equal SALE 


Heavy Brace under BY Jobber 


Cutting Surface. 
Quick-moving Back 


5 Strong, Fast. 
— DEALERS © 

Stick has sixteen The Best Low-Priced ee (Gaeo' A 
Cutting Surfaces. Press in the World S— 





The Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 
found on no other Disc Press. 


A Testimonial...... 

I purchased one 12x 18 and one 8x12 Jones Press .... and would not exchange them for any job 
press in the world. I printed 1,000 books of 280 pages each, containing blank forms and half-tones, and 
the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there icn’t a noticeable difference in the ink distribu- 
tion on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 
must be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noiseless and are very fast, and are money-makers.— 


a — pet We Have Hundreds of Others. 
Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 





Lightning 


ALL Simple, Durable, 

















Lightning Jobber 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The John M. Jones Con, rae Moise Sones 8 











INLAND PRINTER MOTOR GENERATOR 


For Electrotypers, Platers and General Deposition of Metals. 


BROCHURES 1 to 6 Volts, 400 to 5,000 Amperes. 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 
THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—18 pp. 
PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 


KEYBOARD-20 pp. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. e 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should 
be in the hands of printers and others. 

Price 10 cents each, postpaid, or the four mailed 
to one address for 30 cents. Order at once.’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





Manufactured by JANTZ & LEIST ELECTRIC CO. 
808-810 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


See our Motor Generator in exhibit of R. Hoe & Co., Graphic Arts Work- 
shop, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Difference 


between American Lead and Rule Cutters and the others is chiefly 
in the gauges. On the American they can be set instantly; you can have 
a handful of leads cut while you would be setting the gauge on one of the others. 
This difference saves time and ought to be worth something to you. It costs 
you nothing. The American No. 2 gauges to Nonpareils as readily as Picas. . 
Others gauge to Picas only. This difference costs you nothing. The gauges 
on the American are not only the quickest to adjust, but they are PERMANENTLY 
ACCURATE. The others are not. This difference should be worth a ‘whole lot.” 
It also costs you nothing. The American No. 3 gauges to 45 Picas by points 
as well as Nonpareils. The others do nothing of the kind; it is either Picas— 
or—Guess. This difference costs you $2.00. Those who are using them say 
it’s worth more, and declare the 


American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3 


WITHOUT AN EQUAL 


Awarded the ‘‘ GRAND PRIX,”’ 
Paris, 1900 


American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3 


No. 2 Gauges to 105 Picas by Nonpareils, price, . ; ‘ $10.00 
No. 3 Gauges to 105 Picas by Nonpareils, also to 45 Picas by Points, price, 12.00 






H. B. ROUSE & CO., Makers, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


If your dealer is ‘Wide Awake” he has them. Write him. 


WATCH NOVEMBER INLAND PRINTER for a novelty sure to interest every job printer. 
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Exclusively for the ‘Printing Trade 


Calendars All Sizes and Styles 3 See Next Page 


American 3 Color Company, Chicago 











WHY NOT... Buy your Calendars direct from the manufacturer or his 
=a, agents and have at least one good, complete line. 


Calendars beat job printing, when you can buy them so as to 
oa eS make a profit of $20.00 per thousand or $4.00 per hundred, 
ace a, ee He 14 © and do not have to invest one cent extra capital? 


4 4 4 only approaches succcess as it obtains a reputation for 
A Printing Office freshness and progress. After establishing a record for 

good work, nothing sets a hustling business printer 
more above his competitors than to have something to show which the people want 
besides statement heads, bill heads, etc. Nothing is more attractive or more in 


«FINE CALENDAR... 


Nothing ever can be so popular, for the reason that nothing else is so useful. No house- 
keeper ever nad too many, and every grown person has from one to several. Millions are 
sold every year. Make a canvas of your vicinity and see how many you find; then how 
many of them do you make a profit on, and how much benefit has your trade obtained, 
or should have obtained from this form of advertising. 





The Demand is There—Why Not Supply It? 





There is no line of goods so interesting for the printing trade as the American 
3 Color Co's Calendars. No other goods come quite so clean and in such nice shape 
for the printers to handle, and every piece is like the sample. The appearance of every 
design is rich and effective. High Coloring is \\andled in such a masterly way as to se- 
cure the necessary warmth to attract attention, yet the effect is modest and not gaudy. 


WE ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS MAKING A LINE EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR THE PRINTING TRADE. 





If you prefer, send for a few samples FREE OF CHARGE, together with book showing how the profits are 
figured. The goods in our complete line are worth $2.00 at the regular trade prices, but we will stand half of the expense 
and send you the outfit on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


Noverty Dep. American 3 Color Co. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 161-169 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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“SF THREE COLOR PROCESS ec, 
7” WALF-TONE. ZINC- LINE WORK. 
\. DESIGNING-ENGRAVING x METHODS 

‘ILLUSTRATIONS $¢PURPOSES 


Send ten 2-cent stamps for Stock Album in colors, or Book of Stock Vignette Subjects in colors. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MEE AS AT LL STR 


Established ‘ THE QUEEN CITY 
1860 Capacity doubled Asbuicet Gules ; PRINTING INK CO. 
Cincinnati 


1900 
Incorporated 1901 , Chicago Boston 


1884 





EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 
191-193 WORTH STREET ; : 
NEW YORK Bronzing Machines 
Bronze Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Stone Grinders 


Secondhand Bronzing Machines 


for 


25 x 38 sheet 
34 x 50 sheet 


Also 


1900" Model Bronzer Secondhand Dusting Machines 


APEX TYPOGRAPHIC —— figcyer 
NUMBERING MACHINE | »=<272sfios 


automatic 

















Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


PATENT 
PRote : We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 
wc i dil a the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have 


as produced the APEX as the highest ‘peg in the art of making this class of goods, and teel sure 


PAT. MARCH 27, 1900. 


that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Guarantee 
YORK. NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


ree W YOR y 


TENT 
L PAT EAND HITLE | 





There “Hm. D.”" YR Sete THE QUEEN CITY 
sade ham ceetaeal $1,000,000 worth of PRINTING INK CO. 
substitute “H.D.” Ink has Cincinnati 


“ %» workin 
for ““H.D. anna been sold Chicago Boston 


Ink 
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THE QUEEN CITY 
danke ALL SHADES PRINTING INK CO. 
COLORS Cincinnati 
Chicago Boston 








See the Monoline Composing 


M hi at its regular work on the Daily Record at 
ac ine Niagara Falls, Canada— one hour from Buffalo 








IT MAKES A SOLID LINE OF TYPE 


and is the cheapest and best type-composing 
machine now known. 20020000000002002 
MONOLINES will be offered to the printing 
trade of the United States in May next. 





For a pamphlet. containing conclusive evidence of the triumph of 
the Monoline in Canada, in different countries in Europe, in Australia, 
and in all (8) competitive trials, address THE MONOLINE COMPOSING 
COMPANY, 1419 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 














HIS beautiful book is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
Le Oo O r plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely 
bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 


OXG AN) To produce a limited edition of this work required 
625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 


by John F. book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
Earhart.... | mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 


each. Touse colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 


and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


A Veritable Work of Art | THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Just the Thing for a Birthday Present 116 Nassau Street, - New York 


The Standard Work on Color 
Printing in America 


























“i. &.* 
INK has Once a User of Vou can THE QUEEN CITY 


been in ~ ies De” use H. D.’*-te PRINTING INK CO, 
use every Always a User of advantage Cincinnati 
day since "a? Chicago Boston 
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THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK CO. 





LITHO- 
GRAPHIC 
INKS 


PHOTO- 
CHROMIC 
INKS 


Cincinnati 
Chicago Boston 














———s 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 


THT aryl 





SELLING AGENTS 


| 
| 
| £.C. FULLER &@©O., . . . New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO., . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
T. W. & C.B. SHERIDAN, . 5 . re * 
| AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

GANE BROS.&CO., . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
| THE J.L. MORRISON CO., é Toronto, Ont. 
| T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN, . . London, Eng. 
| W.C.HORNE & SONS, Ltd., 4 is] 
JOHN HADDON & CO., tes 
S. KOCHANSKI, : os . Berlin, Germany. 
MIDDOWS BROS.,. . .  . Sydney, N.S. W. 
“LOUIS L. LOMER, . ; Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 











— 





Manufactured by 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


E. C. FULLER 6 CO., 28 Reade St., NEW YORK, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Eastern Agents. U. S. A. 


PARHNew Work LAE HARMONIZER” 


T is 5 x 7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shales of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination 
— a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 

ay a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 


to 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every aime -comsaaaiy, 


»urpose for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or 
: FOR SALE BY 








ess trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good WV e A 
effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn out a satis- VW The Inla n d Pri n t er C 0. A 
factory job. ‘The Harmonizer” will overcome this. Vv a A 
' Vv 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, A 
_ It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great WV OR A 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 y 116 Nassau Street, New York. A 


original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate - 
yy =— all papery = 4 ene, matter. b dniy this oe him, the peep llten fonds Price, $3.50 per Cory, Express Paip, 
at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stoc 
DDDDDDDDHPHH5D555555>553>5> 


he may select. 















THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK CO. 
Cincinnati 
Chicago Boston 







Quality, Promptness, 
First Second 
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' THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK CO, 
Cincinnati 
Chicago Boston 


For 
Promptness 

















PAPER CUTTER 
* KNIVES * 


























The “MICRO-GROUND?” Kind. 
The COES Kind. 


The stiff-edged, even-tempered, LORING COES. 
accurate Kind. 








The economical Kind, like this MADE ONLY BY 


LORING 
COES & 


To be brief— | CO.., Inc. 


The BEST KNIFE ||voxgest=* 
| | MADE. 
dIdddA pier 


OTHER CLASSES OF 


Souvenir if you mention this. Paper Cutting 
No mention—guess. A A AA Knives 

































Permanent 
Poster 
Inks 
which are 
Permanent 








Alkali- 
Proof Inks 
which are 
Ailkali- 
proof 


THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK CO. 
Cincinnati 
Chicago Boston 









Always as 
represented 
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Write for samples a 


Size of Die, 3 x 5 inches 


Weight, 2,500 pounds ~The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Over all dimensions 
3it. 11 in. x6 it. 624 and 626 Filbert Str 


The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 
Embossing and 


The only entirely satisfactory press 
of its Kind in the market today 


POINTS 


Only three wee stments to pre 
The only pres that trips the impre 


he radeon int while iil 
Saves ink, saves wiping paper es time. 
Will stamp 2 ae i: tak a owe 
feeder can handle the paper 


The avai s that absolutely lacks die 
den ck heat impression is taken 


and full information 


. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ALWAYS IN STOCK 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


FOR LIST OF 
BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND DRINTER 
DIRECTORY 





HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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How Long Is It ? 


That’s the question which every printer asks 
himself a hundred times a day. The ques- 
tion is usually solved by trying several com- 
partments in a rule case, a lead and slug 
case or a reglet rack to find how long a cer- 





tain pick-up is and where it belongs. All this takes time and is often repeated. It makes an item of expense, worthy 


of consideration. 
printer. 


We give them away, and tens of thousands of printers testify to their merit. 


OUR PICA LINE GAUGE is a simple little affair, but is an indispensable little tool for the 


They are borrowed, lost and 


stolen, and when once used, it’s like Hamilton’s Modern Printing Office Furniture — you can’t get along without it. 
Now, here is our offer—this is not the first time we have repeated it—we want every printer who reads THE INLAND 


PRINTER to avail himself of it: 


OUR OFFER-— We will send a Line Gauge, free of charge, postpaid, to every printer 
making the request by postal card or letter, if he says he saw the advertisement 








Dayton, Onto, December 1, 1899. 
Your line gauge has gotten to be such a necessity in the 
orint shop that it is next to impossible to get along without it. 
| will feel greatly indebted to you if you will send me one. 
H. W. Barre. 


Vacparaiso, Inp., July 27, 1900. 
When we purchased our furniture you sent a couple of 
printers’ line gauge rules. These I found almost as useful 
as anything in the office. They have become very dirty and 
worn from constant use and J would like a couple more. 
Please send them. Wape Bros. & WISE. 


Marion, Inp., June 20, 1900. 
Please send us a half dozen or so of your printers’ line 
gauges. Have been using them for a year or two and find we 
can not do without them. The ones we have have become so 
worn and soiled (black) can’t see the figures. 
E. L. Gotptuwatt & Co. 


St. Paut, Mrinn., November 2, 1899. 
Please send me a ‘‘ How Long Is it”, line gauge, as ad. 
in September INLAND Printer. Am one of five comps. work- 
ing on specialty advertising blotters, calendars, etc., one of 
whom has a gauge. He says: ‘* Why don’t you get a gauge 
?”? We all borrow it. Art. M. Warp. 


of your own? 
Sprinc Vattey; Wis., September 20, 1899. 
Send me, please, the pica ruler you offer in THe INLAND 
PRINTER. Can not do business without one, and mine is 
getting dim. Has. LowaTER. 


Detroit, Micu., September 24, 1899. 
Please send me one of your line gauges, as per ad. in 
Tue INLAND Printer. I have one at present (but worn out) 
and can not get along without it. P; M. AREHEART. 


PatsLtey, RENFREWSHIRE, SCOTLAND, Feb. 23, 1901. 

I have found that such a line gauge is indispensable, 
especially when working with the point system. I cut out the 
drawing of the gauge which appeared in THe INLAND PRINTER 
ad., pasted it on a piece of reglet, but this in time got so dirty 
with the constant use that it is now useless. Is it asking too 
much to have one sent to me? I should feel obliged if you 
would. Geo. MACINTYRE. 


St. Louts, Mo., November 2, 1899. 
Have recently broken my pica line gauge. It is consid- 
ered by myself and those working near me one of the best we 
have ever used, and would consider it a very great favor if 
you would send me another one. >. W. Branson. 


Denver, Coto., November 13, 1900. 
Please send me one of your graduated pica rules. The 
one I have been using has become so soiled that I can no 
longer see the figures. It has saved me many steps, and 
thereby a great many hours’ time. 
Frank E. MESSENGER. 


Branpon, Miss., March 27, 1900. 
I have used one of your printers’ wooden line gauges. 
I have actually worn the figures off it and would greatly 
appreciate it if yoy would send me another. 


E. B. Tapor. 

Bertin, Ontario, February 2h 1900. 
About two years ago we saw your ad. in THe INLAND 
Prinrer, offering a printers’ line gauge free. We sent for it 
and found it to be the handiest “little thing” in our office. 
We have used it until it is actually worn out. We enclose 
5 cents for another. If this is not enough let us know and 

we will send balance. STARNAMAN Bros. 


MarysvILte, Outro, September 12, 1899. 
See by your ad. in’ THE INLAND PRINTER that we can have 
a line gauge by the asking, and am sure we are in need of 
one. We have one of your old ones that has been in constant 
use for three years, so you will readily see that the figures, 
etc., are not very plain. Cuas. C. Parker. 


Cotumsus, Onto, September 8, 1899. 
Noticing your ad. in this month’s INLAND PRINTER for a 
line gauge, although you have sent me one about the first of 
February, I thought I would ask you to send me another, 
as mine is broken and I can not get along without it. 
S. B. Keyes. 


Manuattan, Kan., October 14, 1899: 
We had one of your line gauges, but some over-zealous 
student has appropriated it for his own use. We would 
greatly appreciate another. For several years I used one of 
your gauges at the State Printers’ office, at Topeka, and 
fourd it very handy. J. D. Rickman. 


Boston, Mass., April 9, 1901. 
For a number of years it has been my pleasure to use 
the pica rules given away by your house, but some miserable 
scamp has stolen my last one. Find enclosed 10 cents for a 
few more. Cuartes L. Powers. 


Exon, Ixu., July 3, 1901. 
The writer kindly requests several of your line gauges, 
enclosing 5 cents to pay postage. The ones that you so 
kindly sent me some one ungraciously appropriated. Your 
“ Twentieth Century ’’ Unit Type Cabinet is par excellence, 
the greatest improvement along that line, worthy of a new 
century and a wide-awake, progressive mien” 


PortsmoutH, VA., July 11, 1900. 
Will you be so kind as to send me about a half dozen of 
your type line gauges, as there are several in the office where 
I am employed who are continually disputing about one of 
them. I think they are among the most convenient accesso- 
ries in a printing-office, especially on tabular matter. 
Marion G. Avcpricu. 


A. Pate. 


GARRETTSVALLE, OuI0, September 14, 1899. 

At the time of your previous offer I was fortunate enough 
to obtain one of your pica line gauges, but like many other 
good things in a printing-office, it has ‘‘ strayed” off the 
premises and I shall appreciate the favor of a successor. 

>. B. Harris. 


Muskocer, Inp. Ter., December 10, 1899. 
For the postage enclosed send us as many of the line 
gauges as you feel willing to do. Twelve years ago this 
writer laboriously marked off picas and breviers on a strip 
of 2-point brass rule while the other boys of the office made 
fun of the effort, but they were glad to use it thereafter. 
For the past two years we have had this gauge you advertise 
on our desk, when we could keep it out of the possession of 
the foreman and job men. Now we wish to supply all the 

boys with one and have an extra for emergencies. 
PHOENIX PrIntTING CoMPANY. 


Hamitton, Onto, December 10, 1900. 
Will you please send me one of your pica measuring 
rules. We find them an invaluable help in our work. 
L. A. Sropparp. 


FarIBAULT, M1nn., November 12, 1900. 

Kindly mail me a printers’ line gauge and oblige. had 

one, but it has become lost and I can not get along without 

one. I am a great admirer of the improvements you are 

making in cabinets, cases and other wooden materials for 

printers, and no up-to-date office is — without them. 
I. S. STEVENS, 


IpsttantI, Micu., June 27, 1900. 
The boys in the composing-room have become so used to 
your line gauges that it would be hard to “keep house” 
without them. The two or three which we have are so badly 
worn that the figures are scarcely readable, and we would very 
much like you to send us, say, a_ half dozen more. 
ScuarF Tac, Laser anp Box Co. 


Duranco, Coto., September 12, 1899. 
advantage of your offer in the September INLAND 
Printer, I will put in a claim for one of your line gauges, 
which your ad. says are free of charge. I used one of your 
line gauges for quite a length of time, but some scoundrel 
stole it and I have been lost ever since. 

Dan W. 


Sureveport, La., September 19, 1899. 
Your esteemed favor of the 18th is at hand, together 
with one-half dozen line gauges, which you kindly donate for 
advertising purposes. This action of yours is to be com- 
mended and I extend many thanks and good wishes for your 
progressiveness. The gauges afe indispensable, and in make- 
up, sizes of rules and leads, aré great time-savers, therefore 

money-makers. 0 OGILVIE. 


Takin 


MEUSER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 26, 1900. 
Some time ago I received one of your line gauges, which 
I consider one of the handiest articles in a job-office. I,con- 
sider my gauge too valuable to give away. a 
T. James Donacuy. 


Puivapetputia, Pa., August 15, 1901. 
Will you kindly send us a couple of your printers’ line 
gauges? We have been using them for over eighteen 
months, but unfortunately ours have got mislaid or stolen, 
and we feel all ‘ at sea’’ without them. - 
Devine PRINTING CoMPANY. 
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CONSIDER THE CUSTOMER. 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 





QHE thinking man will at once 
admit that one of the most 
potent influences in build- 
ing up any business is a 
satisfied customer. Adver- 
tising for new customers 
might almost as well not be 
done at all if those new cus- 
tomers, when obtained, are 
not made permanent pa- 
trons. A man’s first order 
is seldom very profitable, 
for his notions of typography must be learned, usually 
at some little extra trouble in the way of changes in the 
work after it is set. But after you have learned the 
style of work that pleases him best, it is practicable to 
push his orders through with that dispatch which 
results in profit. It is the old-established, satisfied 
customer whose business is profitable, and every energy 
should be bent to make such a one of every new patron. 
The customer who is so satisfied that he will turn a 
deaf ear to the solicitations of your competitors is one 
of the foundation stones on which a substantial busi- 
ness may be built. 

Pleasing a customer begins with the first impres- 
sion he receives on entering the door. The old notion 
that anything was good enough for a printer’s office, 
that a dirty, slip-shod barn of a corner of the work- 
room would do for the reception of patrons, has 
become obsolete, and now many printer’s offices are 
arranged with the same artistic care that is devoted to 
the production of their work. There are still, however, 
many shops sadly in need of reform in this respect. 
The progress of the last few years in this matter has 
been most marked, and undoubtedly is proving a pow- 
erful influence in raising the standing of the printing 
business to its proper plane. 

The money spent for a well-furnished, conveni- 
ently arranged office is a wise investment, not an 
extravagance. It gives an air of prosperity that breeds 
respect in your customer and self-respect in yourself, 
and has a good, substantial influence for real prosper- 
ity. To preach the value of good printing to a man 
1-3 








who is leaning over a pine railing because there is no 
chair for him to sit in, and amid slovenly surroundings, 
is an inconsistency which even the most unobserving 
can hardly fail to notice. 

A well-appointed general office, tastefully deco- 
rated, the walls hung with neatly framed specimens of 
your best work, comfortable chairs, and tables for 
customers to sit by when looking over samples, is now 
an absolute necessity to an up-to-date establishment. 
And it will be still better if you can have at least a 
small private office where you can take those who have 
large orders or those whose work is of a confidential 
character. They will appreciate the special attention 
thus given them, and there is the very practical advan- 
tage that you can then give their instructions that 
undivided attention which is impossible amid the inter- 
ruptions of the general office, and there will be less 
likelihood of misunderstandings. 

The arrangement of the entrance to the shop from 
the office should be such as to make it impossible for 
customers to enter the workrooms. This is a matter 
about which most printers are altogether too careless. 
Much of the work that comes to the printer is of a 
more or less confidential character, and every customer 
should know that he can give you an order without 
fear of its being seen by any one but yourself and your 
employes. The best way to make him believe that this 
is the case is to keep him out. If he runs all over your 
shop he will reason that others probably do the same, 
and will order his confidential price-lists or other such 
work from some one else. And it may be well to 
remark that a sign reading “ No Admittance ” on the 
shop door is a mere joke. The nervy man whom you 
are most anxious to keep out will pay no attention 19 
such a sign. The door must either be so placed as to 
be inaccessible or be kept locked. 

There are many other ways in which you must con- 
sider, or perhaps we had better say, humor, your cus- 
tomers. There are a ‘great many people outside of the 
business who have a well-developed idea that they 
know best how their work should be done. They mark 
on their copy, “ Use plain roman gothic,” or “ Set in 
long primer,” or insist that their jobs must be set caps 
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and small caps instead of caps and lower-case. Now, 
most of these people are very sure they are right, and 
are very positive in their notions. Life is too short to 
make them over. Give them what they want and do it 
cheerfully. I have known good customers to leave a 
shop because their little whims were ignored or 
sneered at. 

Nor do I wish to be understood as meaning that 
you shall not have good suggestions for those who do 
not want them, or that you shall not make a reasonable 
effort to raise the standard of your customers’ ideas as 
to what constitutes good printing, but rather that you 
are not to be too insistent on doing everything in your 


will be most likely to please him, and should instruct 
the foreman or compositor accordingly. 

If the customer is a coal dealer, his circular should 
not be set in light, fanciful-faced type, with the output 
of his mines set in fine-lined erratic figures that can 
scarcely be read. That man is doubtless proud of the 
output of his mines, and a sensible compositor should 
consider this and set the figures in plain, bold type as 
large as the job will stand. 

On the other hand, a musical program for a ladies’ 
chorus, or a doctor’s letter-head, should not be set in 
Bradley or Post Old Style, even if the office has just 
put in a new series of it. For such work, light, delicate 
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own way. Consider the customer. Do not oppose his 
pet ideas too strenuously. He will pay a liberal bill 
more readily ii he has gotten what he wanted. 

There is another phase of this subject that will bear 
some suggestion. A great deal of work comes in with- 
out special instructions as to style of composition, and 
by considering in advance what each particular cus- 
tomer is most likely to want, no little time and expen- 
sive changing can be saved. There are a good many 
busy men who do not care to fuss over the selection of 
styles of type for their work, but expect the printer to 
have the ability to do it properly. In such cases the 
proprietor should make it his business to know the cus- 
tomer well enough to make a shrewd guess at what 


types are more appropriate. Proper consideration of 
the customer’s probable preferences in these matters 
before the work is set will save the resetting of many 
jobs, for even the general public knows better than to 
approve such inappropriateness, and most customers 
will rightly insist on its being done over in proper 
style — and that costs money that should be saved. 

All of these minor considerations for the comfort 
and satisfaction of your customers go to make up that 
complete approval which will lead one patron to recom- 
mend you to another, and still another. 

The satisfied customer is a walking advertisement 
for you. Consider well how to make one of each and 
every patron. 

















Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR, 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 
NO. XII.— THE FRICTION CLUTCH. 
* HAT’S what I’ve been trying to get through my 
noddle for a long time,” said the Operator. “I 
haven’t figured it out as yet, so I’ll be glad to have you 
tell me how it works.” 

“All right,” replied the Machinist; “there are a 
good many others in your same fix. I have an excel- 
lent drawing of the clutch here (Fig. 16). B is the 
driving shaft of the machine, which is in two sections, 





a taper pin holding the short piece C, which carries the 
pinion that meshes with the gear wheel of the main 
cams. The outer end of this shaft is hollow, a rod c* 
inside of it carrying a spring c*, which tends to force 
the rod backward. The inner end of the rod has a 
collar c® fastened to it by means of a long screw pin h, 
which passes through a slotted hole in the shaft, so that 
when the collar is moved the rod is like- 
wise moved. On the outward end of the 
shaft is mounted the friction clutch D, 
the levers c' being adjustable as to the 
pressure they can exert by means of the 
nuts c?. When the clutch is thrown into 
action (the position shown in the draw- 
ing), the clutch leathers c are drawn by 
the spring c* against the inner side of the 
driving pulley A, causing the shaft B to 
revolve and the machine cams to rotate. 
This position of the clutch is maintained 
until the stopping pawl on the last cam 
reaches the point where it comes in con- 
tact with throw-off lever a (Fig. 17).” 

“How does that affect the clutch?” 
asked the Operator. 

“ The stopping pawl strikes on top of the lever D, 
forcing it downward, the adjusting screw d pressing 
the lower end of the lever c outward, and as its point 
e presses against the forked lever E (Fig. 16), which 
is pivoted at e', you can see how it causes the fork c® 
to push the collar c> outward and thus throw off the 
clutch. 

“‘ The last time the inspector was around here,” said 











FIG. 17. 
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the Machinist, ‘he put a new connecting rod (G) on 
all these machines, so that now the readjustment of the 
clutch does not affect the automatic devices in the vise. 
The clutch adjustment consists in allowing a space of 
15-32 of an inch between the collar c®> and the bearing 
c’ when the clutch is in action, as in the drawing, this 
being regulated by the nuts c? on the end of the rod, 
and having 1-32 of an inch space between the end of 
forked lever c* and the collar, the screw d (Fig. 16) 
being the means of making this latter adjustment. I 
have a piece of brass 15-32 of an inch wide and 1-32 of 
an inch in thickness which I use when setting the 
clutch, so measurements don’t bother me.” 

“T saw you take off the clutch one day,” remarked 
the Operator. “ What was that for?” 

“ Because the clutch was slipping and wouldn’t pull 
the machine around. The leathers were not oily and I 
found that the spring c* was weak. This spring should 
exert a pull of sixteen pounds. A spring scale showed 
it wasn’t doing this, so I took it out and stretched it. 
The bushing f is for the purpose of making the spring 
stiffer, but in this case it wasn’t enough. To take out 
the spring, the outer nut c? must be removed, the screw 
in the clutch frame loosened, and the clutch removed. 
Now the plate B* can be unscrewed and the screw h in 
the collar taken out, which releases the rod c* and the 
spring. Of course, the clutch leathers wear and they 
must be renewed and at all times be kept free from oil.” 

“How does pulling out the controlling lever in 
front of the machine throw the clutch into action?” 
inquired the Operator. 

“That screw H on the starting and stopping rod F 
(Fig. 16),” said George, “stands just behind the lug 
2 (Fig. 17), and when the lever is pulled out the 
movement of the lower lug causes the upper lug 1 to 
push the stopping pawl off the stop lever b, producing 
the same effect as if the line delivery carriage were sent 
over. A spring pressing on the projection 3 retracts 
the starting lever. These are the adjustments which 
should be maintained: Set the automatic starting and 
stopping pawls so that the distance from right edge of 
the cam to right side of the pawls is 15-16 of an inch; 
then set the stop-lever rod, held by the small square- 
head screw in top bearing so that the pawls will rest 
on the stop lever b % of an inch. By means of the 
plates carried by the pawls, set them so that the rollers 
will push them far enough to the right to clear the 
stop lever 1-16 of an inch. Adjust the vertical lever 
by means of the screw in the frame so that the lug I 
will clear the pawls 1-64 of an inch, and push them far 
enough to the right, when operated by the starting 
lever, to give a clearance of 1-16 of an inch between 
them and the stop lever.” 

The Operator made a memoranda of these adjust- 
ments, and George continued : 

“ Well, then, if you have grasped this idea, we will 
return to the first elevator, which has received the line 
of matrices. If the barrel of the connecting link on the 


bottom of the elevator is set right, the grooves in the 
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elevator will be a trifle lower than the grooves in the 
intermediate channel, and the matrix line will enter the 
first elevator easily. The gibs on the elevator slide 
should hold the elevator snugly and not permit too 
much play. When the elevator descends, and the mold 
comes forward the first time, the lower ears of the 
matrices which fit into the aligning groove in the mold 
should have a play of 1-32 of an inch. If the elevator 
does not descend to its proper distance, the advancing 
mold will shear the top of the lower ears, and align- 
ment will be an impossibility with such matrices. This 
adjustment is made by means of the screw in the eleva- 
tor head which strikes on the vise cap. The other 
screw in the elevator head is for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the vise automatic so as to throw off the clutch and 
stop the machine if the elevator containing the matrix 
line from any cause (such as a tight line) is prevented 
from descending to its full depth.” 

(To be continued.) 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING, 
BY F. HORACE TEALL, 
NO. XV.— METHOD ON NEWSPAPERS. 
JQROOFREADING on daily papers,” says the 
Writer, “is done by one or more ‘ teams,’ each 
team made up of the proofreader and his copy-holder. 
Contrary to the method in book-offices, the proofreader 
reads aloud from the galley-proof, the copy-holder 
beside him following with his eye the original manu- 
script, and stopping him to announce any variation or 
omission. 

* To read aloud continuously for seven hours each 
night, six nights a week, year in and year out, would 
be a physical impossibility if the reader did not favor 
his vocal organs in every possible way. The proof- 
readers must be in a quiet room and by themselves. 
The copy-holder sits close beside the proofreader, who, 
while enunciating clearly, reads in a moderate voice, 
with all the rapidity possible. The greatest ease is 
secured by an absolute monotone — without the slight- 
est expression or inflection, a dead straight line of 
vocalization, passing over interrogation-points, full 
stops, and commas as if they did not exist. The only 
pause a proofreader knows is the pause to take breath. 
It is better to take moderately deep inspirations and 
read five or six lines than to take a shallow breath that 
needs renewing at every comma. A parenthesis may 
be signified by dropping the voice three or four notes 
while passing through it.” 

So much is quoted here because it embodies some 
common misconceptions, of which the most fallacious 
is the notion that the method of one set of proofreaders 
must be that of all. Methods of working vary, accord- 
ing to personal variation, quite as much on daily news- 
papers as elsewhere. 

The physical impossibility mentioned — and it is a 
physical impossibility to the great majority of human 
beings — militates against common use of the method 


predicated. Such work is seldom done continuously. 
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Occasionally a man will do it, but no one should 
attempt it. Only one personally known to the present 
writer worked practically in that way, because he could 
read like lightning in the monotone desiderated — and 
he committed suicide while yet a young man. A 
majority of proofreaders do know pauses in their read- 
ing, and, moreover, they demand some attention to 
pauses on the part of copy-holders who read to them. 

A very common practice is to have proofreaders 
work in teams; that is, two men together, one of whom 
reads from the proof, the other following on copy. 
These readers are on terms of equality in every respect, 
and alternate, sometimes one reading the proof, some- 
times the other. In this way the best result is obtain- 
able, but only when each of the pair is really competent. 
This practice prevails —if it is really prevalent any- 
where — on morning newspapers only. Its institution 
was probably consequent upon the determination that it 
was not advisable to have minors employed all night. 

Where the work is done in the daytime it is cer- 
tainly most common to have teams composed of proof- 
reader and copy-holder, and to have the reading done 
from the copy. Of course this is a slower way than the 
first one mentioned, and, much evening-newspaper 
work having to be done very hastily, the practice is 


often reversed, the proofreader reading aloud and the 
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copy-holder following. Sometimes the latter practice 
is mainly adopted, but the other is more frequent, for a 
very good reason. 

The very terms proofreader and copy-holder imply 
that one is the responsible worker and the other merely 
his helper. Of course efficient help is necessary, and 
the copy-holder must have his share of the responsibil- 
ity, but his share should be carefully restricted within 
the bounds natural to the division of the work. Espe- 
cially on newspaper work this is true, mainly because 
of lack of time for deliberation or study; therefore is it 
that mainly experienced hands must be employed. A 
beginner at holding copy, unless he is a very quick 
learner, is a nuisance in newspaper work. 

It is by no means advisable to trust to having the 
reading followed by any copy-holder except an experi- 














enced one. Even at the expense of time, the proof- 
reader should never read aloud from the proof unless 
he knows that his helper is equal to the task of realiz- 
ing a difference instantly and telling what that differ- 
ence is, so that it may be corrected. With the very best 
copy-holder, even, the risk is greater when the reading 
is done from the proof. 

How often we have heard that the proofreaders 
must be in a quiet room by themselves! Every one 
knows that theoretically, but do many find it so prac- 
tically? One of our contemporary political economists 
says that theory can not be in advance of practice; but 
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nant when he found it printed “ elegant language.” 
He was easily pacified by the explanation offered, 
which was merely a statement that the reader supposed 
some one of the various sounds, of which he could hear 
many as he stood in the room, and of which there were 
even more when the proof was read, had interfered 
with accurate hearing. 

Another writer was absolutely unwilling to listen to 
any attempt at excuse for the proofreader who had 
allowed his meaning to be exactly reversed, by failing 
to insert a prefix un-, which he had written, but which 
had been omitted in the setting. Yet it must have been 
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‘“THE STRENUOUS LIFE.’’ 


here is a clear case of proof on the other side. Proof- 
readers are usually placed in the most quiet spot avail- 
able, but seldom is that spot, especially in a newspaper 
office, so quiet as it should be. So much and so confus- 
ing are the sounds which commonly surround these 
workers, that it is really part of their training to learn 
not to hear anything other than their own voices; and 
while many of them do succeed wonderfully in doing 
this, he is a rara avis indeed who does not occasionally 
hear a wrong note — some one of many sudden bangs 
or shouts that will come — and leave some unfortunate 
error uncorrected. 

Experience will supply an instance or two of the 
happenings that are easily explainable, but not held 
excusable, on the supposition of imperfect hearing 
superinduced by sudden noises. 

A noted review-writer once referred to Thomas 
Carlyle’s eloquent language, and was naturally indig- 





simply a matter of not hearing the syllable read, as the 
sense was perfect either way. 

One other cause might be assigned for many errors 
like these. It is the fact of reading with all the rapidity 
possible. That is no safe way to read proofs. Even 
on a daily newspaper, where a great deal of work must 
be done in a very short time, accuracy demands that, 
generally, speed should not be pressed beyond the limit 
of certainty, which differs with different persons. 
When work actually has to be rushed so much that 
accuracy is endangered by the speed, it would be advis- 
able for the proofreader to note the fact by a mark of 
identification on the proof, and, within reasonable 
bounds, such fact should stand as sufficient excuse for 
inaccuracies. This, however, should likewise consti- 
tute a guarantee that on all work not sq marked the 
proofreader has been as careful and accurate as he 
can be. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ir is the spirit of prevailing selfishness that causes 
all the troubles in the labor world. 





A YEAR or so in the proofroom should be a part of 
the education of every apprentice. The practice is 
valuable in fixing a habit of attention to details, inat- 
tention to which is the cause of nearly all the vexatious 
errors in the printing-office. 





To sHow how this magazine is appreciated abroad, 
the following from the Process Photogram, London, 
England, is reproduced: “THE INLAND PRINTER 
maintains with every issue the interest of a journal 
which has long been at the top. The photoengraving 
column conducted by S. H. Horgan is always of inter- 
est, and the handsome supplements which our contem- 
porary issues keep the magazine bright and attractive. 
Of special interest to photoengravers are the numerous 
and striking advertisements got up by the American 
process houses. Some reference to these was made in 
the Process Photogram some time ago, but with every 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we notice fresh evi- 
dences of the alertness of our friends in the United 
States to keep the public informed of what they are 
doing.” 





THERE is altogether too little discretion evidenced 
in the granting of charters to some of the unions in the 
printing trade. In some States conditions are such that 
a low rate of wages prevails, though one or two towns 
may be slightly better paying than others near by. A 
printer gets an idea to urge his fellows to form a union, 
and a charter comes along in due course. Without 
regard to the fact that the price of printing will not 
sustain an increase, or that competing towns are not 
organized, a demand is made for an increase in wages. 
With the pressmen’s union, the apprentices and feeders 
being in the majority, run up the scale for incompetent 
men, with the result that annoyance and loss results to 
the employer and a loss of position to the ambitious 
feeder or would-be pressman. The effect of the free 
dispensing of charters without proper investigation is 
bad for every one concerned, and worst of all perhaps 
for the union which shows in such manner its careless- 
ness of the skill or qualifications of its membership. 





PripE in keeping machinery and _ printing-office 
furniture as new looking as when it came from the 
factory is singularly lacking in many printing-offices. 
The beautifully finished cabinets, feed-boards, and 
parts of the machines that come bright and shining into 
an office seem to excite the bump of destruction in the 
cranium of many printers. The cabinets are soon 
marred and hacked and daubed with inky fingers. The 
machinery is battered and rusted in many parts. And 
while it may be that no vital injury is done, the effect 
upon the morale of the office is bad. A printer would 
not scrape and file on his parlor table. He would not 
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stand with his rough shoes on his bookcase to hang 
pictures. But he will cut and scratch the finely finished 
surface of the new printing-office furniture, and he 
will stand on the varnished and polished surface of the 
new feed-board of the press to adjust a belt or some 
other fixture. Any protests against this sort of van- 
dalism wins the contempt of many workmen; care of 
such things is “ old-womanish.” Nevertheless men 
who are careless of these things are deserving of very 
close supervision. Careful in small things, careful in 
great. A printer who does not share ‘his employer’s 
pride in a well-kept, cleanly office is much more valu- 
able outside than in it. 





“DEFECTS IN MODERN PRINTING.” 
WING to the loss of a final page of “ copy,” the 
editorial note under this head in the September 
number was incomplete as printed, and the oversight 
not noticed until the paper was issued. The full text 
of the editorial should have been as follows: 

“ Dr. Thomas Mackellar, a few years ago, writing 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, advised printers to ‘ Print 
the reading matter blacker. I would like,’ said he, ‘ to 
shout this cry into the ears of almost every printer 
nowadays. Mr. De Vinne is right, and so was Hough- 
ton, of Cambridge. It is high time that semi-invisible 
type-printing were utterly abandoned, or every man, 
woman and child will be spectacled and finally blinded, 
and oculists and opticians will become rich as Creesus, 
while mankind generally —the civilized part — will 
eventually grope about with walking-sticks. Typeset- 
ting machines are abominable, with their light faces 
and white gaps between words, especially in the smaller 
sizes of letter — making a newspaper look as if it were 
half snowed under. They are cheap and nasty. The 
art preservative of arts, in a hundred years hence, will 
have lost this proud characteristic, as almost all of the 
present-day printing will have become faded out of 
sight, clean gone, obliterated, lost! ’ 

“ These protests and predictions are quoted almost 
exactly from a letter by the late Dr. Thomas MacKellar 
written a few months before his death to the editor of 
Tue INLAND Printer. Yet within a few years we 
see typographical taste change in favor of a more 
‘masculine’ and simple style, with ornamentation 
more sparingly used. The typesetting machine now 
gives existence to any style of letter, and its improve- 
ment goes steadily on. Its ability to give sorts in any 
quantity, ornaments, borders and type-faces of every 
variety and size has been rapidly developed, and that 
development still continues and will continue with the 
inventive genius of America and the world. The mul- 
titude of books, newspapers and magazines which are 
produced from the typesetting machines are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of their adaptability to all grades of 
work, from the cheapest print to the finest art books 
or dainty brochures. 

“The paper we use is perhaps the chief menace to 
the permanence of our printing. But who can tell what 
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modern scientific industrial research may not do? It 
can not be said that our printers and papermakers are 
going to rest content with the ephemeral character of 
the paper now being produced for much of our print- 
ing. Assuredly something will be done to remedy this 
defect, and printing in all its phases will more than 
keep pace with the world’s progress. Nevertheless, 
the note of warning sounded by Dr. MacKellar and 
others should be heeded, and this is now particularly 
directed to papermakers.” 





THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA. 


HILE the amount of business transacted at the 
Buffalo convention of the United Typothetz 
was comparatively small, the discussions, papers read 
and addresses will leave their impression for good 
upon the membership. The eloquent and practical 
address of the retiring president should certainly be 
well considered by every one in the trade. Mr. Mat- 
thews touched a chord that should find a response both 
among workmen and employers when he said: “ Let 
us not forget that our fellows of the craft are the ozes 
who, in the ultimate issue, are entitled to our most 
generous consideration. It ought to be the pride, as it 
certainly is the interest, of every printer to better the 
general conditions of the trade in which his life has 
been spent, and in which the lives of his children may 
follow him. Do not let the light fade or flicker. Leave 
the conditions better than you found them. That 
should be the motto of each of us.” 





THE CASE AND THE PEN. 


CONTRIBUTOR writes to THE INLAND PRINTER 
that it has been a matter of conjecture whether 

it was simply chance that threw men like Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Henry George, W. D. Howells and others 
who are America’s representative men of letters of 
today, into the printing business, or whether constant 
association with the work of others in the form of copy 
stimulated a spirit of emulation which otherwise might 
have lain dormant. In other words, would their genius 
have developed in any environment or is there an intan- 
gible something in the atmosphere of the composing- 
room which kindles and feeds the flame of authorship. 
Howells’ rise from the case to his present enviable 
position in the literary world was gradual but consist- 
ent. After leaving the printing establishment of his 
father he took up reporting, with some magazine writ- 


‘ing, became editor of the Atlantic Month]y, and finally 


came out as a full-fledged author, his short consulship 
at Venice furnishing the groundwork for a book of 
short stories. 

Bret Harte departed from the ranks of the typos 
after a brief apprenticeship, becoming in succession 
mining prospector, director of the United States Mint 
at San Francisco, and writer. 

Mark Twain’s career as pilot on the Mississippi 
river after having been devil in the office of a country 

















weekly, is too universally known to occasion comment. 
It is said of him, however, that when an older appren- 
tice, in accordance with a time-honored custom, showed 
him a “type-louse,” Mark fell upon the offending 
youth and smote him so heartily that thereafter he was 
left unmolested. 

Henry George at twenty-nine was still a compositor 
on an Albany paper. The attention of the editor was 
one day called by the foreman to an article on our com- 
mercial relations with Russia which he said had been 
written by a comp. named George. Going to the com- 
posing-room, the editor found him to be an undersized 
man with piercing eyes and a high forehead. So small 
was he, in fact, that it was necessary for him to stand 
on a bit of plank in order to reach the case. Recogni- 
tion of his ability followed, and the rest is history. 

Benjamin Franklin, Colonel Cockerill and no less 
than four United States Senators and members of the 
present Congress are included in the long list of some- 
time printers who furnish distinguished precedent for 
the most aspiring compositor. Well may the ubiquitous 
printer who feels above his trade hang his head with 
shame. 

A well-known writer who has won a reputation by 
his stories of animal life said recently: 

“T incline to the belief that these men would have 
achieved success in any walk of life, and that if they 
had begun as drug clerks the literary temperament 
which they undoubtedly possessed would have even- 
tually gotten into the proper channels.” 

This is sort of a fatalistic view, as the course of a 
man’s whole life often hinges on a trifling incident, but 
it is perhaps as accurate as any. Be that as it may, the 
propinquity of the case and the pen will furnish ample 
food for thought for the exponents of the “art pre- 
servative.” 





A FRESH-AIR COLONY FOR PRINTERS. 
O one who has visited the Printers’ Home at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, fails to express 
admiration for the buildings and their equipment, or 
for the generosity of the donors and the printers 
which made these things a realization. In another 
column will be found a letter from a visitor to the 
Home, which is a good sample of the opinions gen- 
erally held. Nevertheless, every year there is a long 
list of complaints from inmates, and a formal trial to 
sift the complaints for a basis of fact, and almost 
invariably the result is the dismissal of the charges as 
unfounded. 

It is not to be expected that complaints will become 
less frequent as the years go on, and any one who has 
had experience in life in a “ home” or sanitarium can 
readily understand that the crop of complainers is 
perennial. The reason is not difficult to find when we 


consider that men of varying temperaments, afflicted 
with the disabilities of age or illness, are prone to 
fretfulness, and after the novelty of the change from 
an active life has worn off, become ennuied even with 
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the many recreations and amusements furnished at the 
Home. They desire to meet with the outside world, 
to have a chance to “do as they like,” unincumbered 
with even the reasonable rules which obtain at the 
Home, and so their imagination works upon them until 
they think they are really badly abused, and look for 
a triumphant victory in the righting of their imaginary 
wrongs before the trial board. 

A dismissal of their charges and a warning from 
the board is a humiliation to themselves and to their 
friends; and as the average man can not keep his 
grievances to himself, residents at the Home are 
troubled with the discontented to a varying degree as 
they are more or less sympathetic. 

The Home is admittedly expensive, and the long 
list of the sick whose names are given in the physi- 
cian’s report, with the recommendation that they should 
be returned to their homes, is certainly disappointing 
to every one interested in the institution. 

To obviate this condition of affairs, some such 
plan as a fresh-air colony would in all probability meet 
the requirements of the Typographical Union. There 
are many localities in the South available for a fresh-air 
colony, where sufficient land could be procured at a 
nominal figure, and where the climate is equable in 
summer and winter. The colony need not be for the 
sick or the aged only. These could be provided for 
with a small receiving hotel and hospital, and the sur- 
rounding cottages could be used or not, as the visitor 
might elect. The cottages could be closed when not 
tenanted, or rented to the advantage of the common 
fund. Under this plan the printer could have members 
of his family with him, and his independence would 
not be injured in any way. Furthermore, there are 
many printers who would find it of advantage to seek 
the colony for rest and recuperation, and the low cost 
and congenial surroundings would be very attractive 
to many that otherwise would defer seeking a favorable 
climate until threatening illness secured a fatal hold 
upon them. 

Indeed, it is not over-sanguine to expect that under 
proper management such a colony would be a source 
of revenue to the Typographical Union rather than an 
expense. There are many printers who would be glad 
to have it in their power to take a few weeks’ or 
months’ rest in the mountains in the South, where the 
altitude gives a coolness and refreshment in the sum- 
mer months, and the mildness of the winter is in pleas- 
ing contrast to the rigors of the North. A location 
within a day’s journey of all the great centers of print- 
ing could easily be selected, and in the mountains of 
western North Carolina there can be obtained tracts 
of land on very favorable terms. There are some 
wealthy owners of land that would meet reasonable 
propositions to erect the buildings, on a moderate guar- 
anteed interest, but in all probability the Typographical 
Union would desire to own its own lands and buildings. 

This suggestion has already been made in these 
columns and has been favorably commented on by 
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many printers. If there are any reasons why the plan 
is not feasible, or if it in any way is not capable of 
solving the problem of the Printers’ Home, we are 
willing to give the reasons publicity in these columns. 





MELBOURNE PRINTERS’ OVERSEERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 
OR the following account of the Melbourne Print- 
ers’ Overseers’ Association, Victoria, Australia, 
Tue INLAND PRINTER is indebted to the honorable 
secretary of the association, Mr. G. Naunton, who says 
that the association was founded in 1891 for the car- 
rying out of the following objects: (1) To enable 
members to meet together for friendly intercourse; 
(2) To advance printing as an art, that by a free 
interchange of ideas, the reading of essays, etc., the art 
preservative may be raised to a yet higher standard, 
and the printing resources more fully developed; (3) 
To in no way trench upon the operations of trades 
organizations. The association meets once a month, 
and since its foundation has dealt with a variety of 
trade subjects which have been discussed with much 
benefit to its members. It also has initiated and con- 
ducted several art competitions with signal success. 
The association initiated the technical classes in letter- 
press printing in this State, and with the assistance of 
the Victoria Master Printers’ Association carried them 
on with honorary teachers for one year, teaching 
theory in the composing classes, and theory and 
practice in the machine classes. A committee of man- 
agement, comprised of masters and overseers, was 
appointed to carry these on, and at the end of the year 
the committee approached the Government for the pur- 
pose of getting assistance, with the result that the 
classes are now attached to the Workingmen’s College, 
a Government subsidized institution for technical edu- 
cation of all kinds. The classes now are fairly well 
equipped with a plant and much good is being done, 
but much more interest is required to make them the 
success desired by the promoters. 

“To show that the association is still further alive 
to the progressiveness of the printing trade,” writes 
Mr. Naunton, “at the July, 1901, meeting the ‘ point 
system’ was pretty fully discussed. The question of 
vital importance to the printer in Australia is: Suppos- 
ing that it was decided to replace all the old system 
types, etc., and put in everything on the point system, 
would it be possible to obtain sorts to any body-font 
when required? That is to say, would the agents for the 
various foundries carry stocks of sorts — caps, small 
caps and lower-case, a to z, with figures, quads and 
spaces — or would the printer have to wait for them to 
be sent from the foundries? This seemed to be the 
trouble in the minds of the members discussing the 
subject, and until it is satisfactorily settled the matter 
will remain in an embryo state. Again, if, as one 
speaker suggested, the typefounders would make an 
effort to take all the old system of type at a reasonable 
allowance in consideration of printers taking new on 


the point system, that, together with the question of 
stocking body sorts settled, would practically solve the 
problem for the printer. 

“Tt was admitted by all speakers that a uniform 
system was desirable, and the American ‘ point’ for 
preference, as having been adopted by all the English- 
speaking people as the standard. 

“The meeting then discussed the question of estab- 
lishing a technical journal for Australia.” 

The work of this association is certainly worthy of 
emulation, and it can not be denied that an organization 
of similar character in America would do much to aid 
in bringing about more pacific conditions in the print- 
ing trades. Foremen come more in contact with the 
workmen and are more fully acquainted with all the 
conditions that weigh upon them; they are also more 
in touch with the employer than the workman can be, 
and understand the many perplexities to which he is 
exposed. As mediators their influence would be inval- 
uable, and much might therefore be expected from 
their organization for the benefit of the trade. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
ENGRAVING A CHALK -PLATE. 
BY R. M. A. 
HE best method by which to produce good work 
from chalk-plates is a debatable question, as 
artists differ in ideas and technic. The first requisite 
is to have a good quality of chalk-plate. Price is not 
always a criterion to go by. Cheap plates are not 
always poor, nor are high-priced ones always good. 
Users or prospective users are advised to get samples 
and quotations from the different manufacturers, and 
choose the make which seems to offer the best quality 
for the least money. 

A good chalk-plate is one that will stand fine 
engraving and repeated casting without injuring the 
drawing or composition. It is important also that the 
composition be non-corrosive, for the steel base-plate 
is the most valuable part of the plate, and if permitted 
to become rusty, feels rough to the engraving tool and 
will not stereotype clean. 

It is always best, especially in cool, damp weather, 
to heat the chalk-plates so as to expel the dampness 
and make them work “ good and brittle,” and to pre- 
vent condensation of the breath on the steel, as this 
causes the composition to work “doughy ” and some- 
times to pull loose. 

The plates should be worked down quite thin, and 
generally, unless the work is very coarse and open, the 
composition should be scraped down to about one-third 
of the thickness. The thinner the composition the bet- 
ter the artist can work. It is better to rout some than 
to work the composition too thick, but it should never 
be necessary to run around the lines with a graver. 

Having the composition of the proper thickness, 
the next thing is to get the sketch transferred to the 
chalk-plate. Often in making cartoons, comic stuff 


or work not requiring accuracy, sketches are made 











directly on the composition, lightly at first, and after- 
ward drawn in with the steel point. Usually, however, 
the drawing is first made on paper and transferred 
to the surface of the chalk by laying the paper 
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pass the paper over and stick it to the back of the 
engraving-plate with a little mucilage. It is well to 
maké corresponding marks on the edge of the paper 
and the chalk-plate, so that the paper may be thrown 
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Specimen of Chalk-plate Engraving. 


on it and then running over the lines with a tracing 
point or sharp lead-pencil. This impresses the lines 
into the surface of the composition so.that they can be 
followed and engraved with a stylus clean through to 
the surface of the steel base-plate. The best plan is to 









back, if necessary, and the tracing examined and be 
again fitted in position. Any part of the tracing that 
may become obliterated can by this means be recov- 
ered. A photograph mounted on cardboard can not be 
transferred in this manner. A tracing is made from 
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it with transparent paper, and then traced as just 
described. 

This method of transferring is practical only where 
the cut is to be the same size of the sketch. When it is 
desired to make the cut either larger or smaller than 
the sketch, the pantagraph is used. The machine hav- 
ing been properly adjusted so as to make the proposed 
enlargement or reduction, the chalk-plate and the 
sketch, photo or clipping are fastened in proper posi- 
tion to the drawing-board, and by following the lines 
of the picture with the tracing point of the machine, 
the engraving needle will make a copy on the chalk- 


plate. If the pantagraph is of metal, and rigid, the 


lines may be cut through to the surface of the steel; but 
if a weak wooden machine is used the copy should only 
be traced lightly on the surface of the chalk and after- 





ward cut in with a stylus. After the outline has been 
correctly engraved, then comes the shading. The 
manner of doing this will depend on the nature of the 
work. If pure line engraving, only the styluses are 
used; but if the composition is very thin, the styluses, 
the multiple-line tools and stipplers may be employed, 
one or all, separately or in combination, according to 
the effect aimed at. 

There are two general methods of working chalk- 
plates. The first is pure linework, and the composition 
is left thick enough to give sufficient relief to the 
stereotype to render much routing unnecessary. This 
method is best adapted to coarse work and rapid 
presses, and where the poorest quality of paper is used. 

The second method is to reduce the composition to 
about the thickness of blotting-paper, make the drawing 





Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 


THE RED MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


Bleed on, poor heart, 
Bleed on and ache; 

Who cares if you throb or die? 

Who cares if your soul is bathed in tears? 
Who cares if you hunger or sigh? 

If the blood of hope, poor spirit, 
Is cold within your breast, 

Like the grim, relentless lava 
Of the rock on which you rest, 

Who cares? 


Rush on, wild waves, 
Rush on and dash; 

Do these rocks swerve for you? 

Does the sky grow dim when you curse at him; 
Do the hills list what you do? 

Ah, so am I, mad river, ‘ 
So does my hate seethe on, 

But I’m worn in the battle 
And only my strength is gone. 

— Le-mo-la. 

















in any manner desirable, and then stipple the whole 
surface of the plate so that no routing will be neces- 
sary, the stipples supporting the paper between the 
lines during the process of printing, giving the whole 
surface of the picture a gray half-tone or lithographic 
effect. If any pure whites of considerable extent are 
desired, they must be cut out on the stereotype. Other- 
wise no routing is required. The cuts are surrounded 
by strong border lines to regulate the pressure of the 
press and to give the stereotyper easy finish. 

To prepare the chalk-plate for this kind of work, 
hold it face down and strike it on the back till the com- 
position scales off to the under coating. Then with a 
smooth straight-edge dress this down, and it will be 
the proper thickness for newspaper work. For fine 
work the composition may be reduced to a mere film. 

Unless the cuts be small or of a mechanical nature, 
aiter engraving the outline on the chalk-plate, tack 
firmly to the drawing-board and set the board on an 
easel or against the wall, and use a rest-stick, the same 
as if working oil colors. By doing this, long strokes 
can be made evenly and with graceful curves, not pos- 
sible by any other means. The hooked tools are not 
used, but instead a needle inserted in straight handles. 
Some of these tools have several points. Those having 
three to five points evenly spaced are the most useful. 
They are made in different grades and spaces. Fine 
points, spaced medium wide apart, are generally used. 
In shading portraits the best stroke is one very short, 
little more than a stipple, depth of shade being obtained 
by cross-hatching in ever-varying directions. By this 
method the results are approached gradually and the 
artist does not stake all on a single stroke. It is some- 
thing like making a wash drawing. Work for light 
and shade effects without regard to individual lines. 
Neatness in chalk-plate work depends on having the 
lines of the different series or strokes parallel and equi- 
distant. The setting of the multiple-line tools gives 
this result without any effort on the part of the artist. 
He is free to devote his attention to the general effects. 

After the linework is finished, the drawing-board 
. is laid horizontally and the chalk-plate stippled. Stip- 
plers are bundles of needles of various grades and sizes 
held together in elastic rubber sockets. When the 
points of the needles are punched down into the com- 
position they make holes into which the melted metal 
runs when the plate is stereotyped, forming fine pro- 
jections on the cast which print dots. The best way to 
stipple is to rest the elbow on the board, holding the 
stippler near the top, with the points of the needles per- 
pendicular to the surface of the plate. Strike a sharp 
tap which will drive the points of the needles through 
the composition to the surface of the steel plate. If it 
is desired to show every point, before releasing the 
pressure on the plate slightly rock the top of the stip- 
pler, but not enough to slip the points. It is possible 
and sometimes desirable to shade a picture entirely 
with the stipplers, but their main use is to tint over a 
cut in order to save routing. The larger the stippler 
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the more even will be the tint. For general work the 
medium size stipplers are of little value, except in 
colorwork, where all the work is sometimes done with 
the stipplers. 

If doing small portraits or mechanical work where 
care is necessary, do not use the rest-stick, but lay the 
chalk-plate on the board horizontally and use a large 
size reading-glass. The glass is attached to an adjust- 
able arm of a stand. This leaves both hands free. 
Always use a bulb blower to remove the dust cut loose 
by the engraving tools. It is a bad idea to use the 
breath for this purpose, especially in cold, damp 
weather. ’ 

Most chalk-plate work is done for newspapers, 
though printing-offices often use quite a lot of work, 
some of which is in colors. In doing colorwork on 
chalk-plates it is well to follow the direction given by 
the manufacturers of the plates, which is to use as 
many chalk-plates as there are colors to be printed. 
The design is made about twice as large as the cut is 
to be, properly colored and edged with a fine black line 
which enables the artist to trace it accurately. By 
using the pantagraph as described the outlines are 
traced on each chalk-plate. The more carefully this 
work is done the better will be the register when it 
comes to printing. Each chalk-plate is engraved for a 
particular color, a stereotype is taken from each, and 
they are printed one over the other in the proper color 
of ink. If stippled lithographic effects are desired, the 
chalk is scraped very thin and the shading is done with 
the stipplers. Three colors are generally used for this 
kind of work, these colors being distributed on each 
block in about the same way as in the three-color half- 
tone process. The grain is not as fine nor as even as 
half-tone, but otherwise looks pretty much the same. 
Work having a poster effect, in colors, may be exe- 
cuted on a single chalk-plate, by engraving one color, 
making a cast and repeating the operation for the other 
colors till all are engraved and cast. In this case it is 
necessary to cut away on each cast those parts which 
are not wanted. The outline is usually left on every 
cast. The register is positively perfect. Where one 
chalk-plate is used, it is generally engraved with the 
composition quite thick, and only the styluses used for 
the work. Where the plates are worked thin and stip- 
pled, it is not necessary to do any routing, for every 
plate can be stippled sufficiently in every part to pre- 
vent this. This brings more or less of every color to 
every part of the picture, which is an advantage, as it 
softens and harmonizes. 

The most disagreeable part of the chalk-plate proc- 
ess is the dust, but by working the plates thin, and stip- 
pling, there is very little dust made. The dust is not 
injurious. 





LOST ‘WITHOUT “THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


Enclosed find $2.50 for THe INLAND PRINTER another year. 
The office would feel lost without its welcome visits— L. P. 
Evans, The Piscataquis Observer, Dover, Maine. 
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POSTER FOR THE MASCOUTAH KENNEL DOG SHOW. 
Drawn by George Ford Morris. 


(See page 47.) 4 














THE ANIMAL IN POSTER DESIGN. 


ing purposes is an outgrowth of the 

attention given to artistic illustrating 
by publishers. Each new work from the field 
of literature is heralded by 
some pictured advertise- 
ment, generally an enlarged 
edition of the cover design 
itself, in the form of a pos- 
ter by an artist who is a 
specialist in his line. And 
now it has come to pass that 
live-stock shows, dog shows, 
poultry, pigeon and cat 
shows must be heralded by the poster, with a result that the 
more important organizations under whose auspices these 
shows are held vie with each other in securing the most artis- 
tic designs. 

In this latter field, George Ford Morris, a young Chicago 
artist, has earned an enviable reputation. Mr. Morris has 
been a painter of animals for some years. He has a sincere 
affection for and sympathy with animal life; particularly is 
his devotion bestowed upon horses and dogs. The inimitable 
manner in which Mr. Morris depicts his animals in their nat- 
ural environment, with all their characteristic individualities, 
and oftimes eccentricities, has brought him into favor with 
owners of blooded stock, with the result that, willy-nilly, he 
found himself designing posters to announce their exhibitions. 
He handles these with the knowledge of a connoisseur, for he 
is able to discriminate types and represents them accordingly. 
Draft horses, light-harness horses, trotters, hunters, bench- 
show dogs, fat stock, all come within range of that creative 
faculty, that intuitive perception of the proprieties—so to 
speak — of animal life, with which this artist seems to be sa 
favorably endowed. His dogs, like those of Landseer, are 
invariably aristocrats of their kind; while his horses, as those 
_ by Rosa Bonheur, are magnificent types, the envy of all con- 
noisseurs of good horse flesh. 

Mr. Morris’ work is characterized by a fine decorative 
quality, a marked cleverness in arrangement, and a keen grasp 
of detail —essential qualifications in a successful designer of 
posters. Then there is the charm of richness of color and 
grace of line, and while one is lost in admiration for this clever 
combination, out from it all pops, quite unexpectedly, its sug- 
gestive advertising medium, and you become impressed also 
with this feature of its value. 


p a demand for the artistic for advertis- 
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In many of these posters Mr. Morris cleverly introduces 
graceful women in swirling drapery, promenading with one or 
more canine pets, or mounted on or behind some favorite 
thoroughbred. His women are “chic” and charming; his 
men, distinguished and essentially manly. 

A poster by which the Mascoutah Kennel Dog Show is 
announced shows a charmingly gowned woman. She has 
evidently come to the show for the particular purpose of com- 
forting her pets by her presence. One is neatly blanketed and 
tucked beneath her right arm, while with the left hand she 
holds the chain of two fine, though small, specimens of the 
canine world, one of which has twisted itself around her 
lengthy skirt, the latter defined by gracefully flowing lines 
which sweep about her feet. In the background there is a sug- 
gestion of the benches, in which is seen a Great Dane barking 
enviously and a St. Bernard disposed to make a friendly appeal 
for some little attention from the graceful woman who is so 
wholly absorbed with the care of her own particular pets. 
But this particular poster is lovely in its rich, dominant note 
of orange and its general picturesque arrangement. 

The “ Gig-Horse,” another poster, has a snap to it that is 
particularly pleasing. One feels like keeping clear of this 
sprightly stepper, while the dog, introduced at the left corner, 
is seen in full tilt after the more aristocratic canine, with a 
much ornamented collar, stepping out with becoming dig- 
nity, conscious of the pace set by the thoroughbred at his side, 
and the importance of his swell master in the yellow gig, yet 
quite unconscious of the danger lurking in the rear. 

There is such a striking individual characteristic about all 
the animals portrayed by Mr. Morris that one never tires of 
contemplating them. Mr. Morris is a young man, has com- 
menced his career with every promise of success, and if he 
continues to portray animals with the same truth and con- 
scientiousness now characterizing his work, he will shortly be 
ranked among the noted animal painters. The poster design- 
ing, to which he is devoting so much time at present, is but 
an accident of circumstances. With time and study he will 
be known by his paintings rather than by his posters. Some 
of his work is shown upon pages 46, 47 and 48. 





A WELL-SPRING OF PLEASURE, 
Enclosed find money-order for $2.50, for which please 
extend my subscription to THE INLAND Printer for another 
year. I do not want to miss a number, for in addition to fur- 


nishing many practical ideas, it is a well-spring of pleasure 
to the printer who takes an interest and pride in his business.— 
E. B. Tabor, publisher, The News, Brandon, Mississippi. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE PRINTER DEAD.* 


E have gathered here this day in order to inspect a 

\) \ monument which is to mark the burial-place of some 
portion of our dead; to give to that memorial the 

official sanction of a great organization which we represent, 
and to dedicate it to the respectful consideration of mankind. 

Not all of us are to have our final resting-place here; yet, 
should we need this pillow, hither may we come for our long 
sleep. In our practical living, there was community and equal- 
ity; therefore, in advance of many other classes of men, we 
more wisely and more logically welcome the great justice and 
the Jast community of our death. 

As we are all to die, and as at least this one spot on earth 
would welcome us to our mother’s bosom, to lie with our 
brothers, dwelling here under the equal rule of just Nature, in 
the chapel of the field and sky, what have we to write upon our 
tomb? What shall men come here to read? What can we say 
of our art, or trade, when we gather together for the purpose 
of looking over the deeds of men in general? What came 
before us? Who were the printers of the ages, and what was 
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POSTER. 


sy George Ford Morris. 


their relative importance in the scheme of expanding civiliza- 
tion? In their art, how did these dead men, our brothers, com- 
pare with other toilers or idlers on the surface of the earth? 

If we gaze backward into a past which startles us by its 
hoary age, we shall find the scribes, the historians, the record- 
ers, the literati, at work in Egypt, in Babylon, and in China; 
and had our own trade’s organization come up under the Chi- 
nese system, we should today be in by far the noblest and most 
highly distinguished rank of the people. There, too, in China, 
was our art of actual printing first practiced — ages before the 
tribes of Gomer in the northern west had ceased to clothe 
themselves in skins and to dwell in caves or huts. To possess 
a set of official recorders in China was the very emblem of 
national rank, and by the presence or absence of such a staff of 
scribes, the Chinese scholars are now enabled to determine 
whether or not a province ever grew to imperial ambition and 
power. 

In those days, the truth was sought, and the history of an 
entire dynasty of emperors was never considered to have been 
faithfully written and published until the last member of that 


‘Oration delivered May 19, 1901, by John McGovern, at the dedica- 
tory exercises of the monument erected in Elmwood Cemetery by Chi- 
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By George Ford Morris. 
picture, by permission of John W. 
Merriam & Co. 


imperial house had passed away, so that the plain truth could 
be told without danger to the historiographer. 

With the northwestern spread of men, from whom we 
descend, this art of printing, this art of history, either never 
went out from the Far East or it perished on the way across 
the plains and into the druidical forests of Europe. But, 
around the southern route, by the sons of Japheth, who went 
to Greece and to Rome, the scribes were protected, and all 
through the dark ages of the West, after the practical destruc- 
tion of Mediterranean civilization, the monks in their cloisters 
were the real printers. Whether in North Africa, Asia Minor, 
Greece or Italy, these monks were printing out their books, 
first with capital letters, thereafter with a cursive hand which 
gave rise to our lower-case; and the Italian word for ink to 
this day is inchiostro, meaning in cloister, and showing to us, 
in a word, that we owe all such books as Herodotus, Livy, 
Polybius, Plutarch, Homer, Pausanius and even the Bible, to a 
class of toilers astonishingly like the scribes of Egypt three 
thousand years before. We may even note in Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus of Sicily and Plutarch, perhaps the three most important 
of classical authorities, that these historians obtain most of 
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their ancient information from Egyptian or Chaldean priests, 
the real printers of the early world. 

After the dark ages of Europe, and as if to bring a new 
thing to a new world about to be discovered, a boy, Gutenberg, 
dropped the cut-bark letter or type on the chamois skin that his 
granny was dyeing for the monks in their cloister, and, after a 
few centuries of printing books in dead languages like Greek 
and Latin, and even Syriac or Syro-Chaldee, the types were 
intrusted to the common people, and they became both king 
and scribe. 

And among all the scribes and printers of whom we read, 
it seems that one who at once arose here in America, Benjamin 
Franklin, was clearly the most interesting, the most learned, 
the most ingenious, the most patriotic, the most philanthropic 
and, perhaps, the most famous. 

We may study the lives of Julian and Marcus Aurelius, the 
writing Roman emperors; of the printers at Venice; of the 
printers along the Rhine, like Erasmus; of the printers at 
Paris, like Salmasius and Casaubon; of the printers in Eng- 
land, like Caxton and even Dr. Johnson —I can not think of 
one of them who united moral teaching, social economics, phys- 
ical science, nation making, diplomacy and good-fellowship. 
Strange as it may sound to some, and strange as is the com- 
parison, we must seek Julius Cesar himself for an example of 




















scientist, author, autobiographer, nation-molder and diplomat- 
ist before we shall meet the like of Benjamin Franklin, whom 
these, our dead brothers, reverenced at once as a printer and as 
the chief type of man that has yet appeared upon the face of 
our earth. This proud thing we may say in favor of our trade. 
And also, as we call it the art preservative of arts,so, too, it has 
been the union fruitful of unions. So far as I know, our 
printers’ union is the mother of all unions. 

We can not say that our art of printing is as noble as it 
once was. We can not be glad that all the lies of the human 
brain should be printed with the very speed of the imagina- 
tion —the multiplying energy of the disease germ; or that 
the forests on which depends our climate should be swept away 
in order to make the worst paper that man has ever yet 
accepted as paper, on which to print the most foolish matters 
that man has ever yet been willing to commit to even temporary 
observation by his kind. Those are not things to boast of, but 
they are things inseparable from modern institutions. On the 
way down to the average intelligence and the average practical 
willingness to use the brain, the entire mass of printed matter 
has never ceased to decline in value, until the muscles of the 
prize-boxer, the health of a stable of horses, and the weight of 
a number of jockeys, din daily on our eyes and ears, as if 
moral worth and science were huge jests, and only gambling 
and vaudeville of any real interest to mankind. 

A new star blazes forth yonder in the universe; a stone pil- 
lar falls in the temple of Karnak after standing there three 
thousand years; a man dies for principle — crowd these events 
into four lines. On the other hand, a prize-boxer has hurt his 
arm, or a mayor is not able to let him box — print pages of it, 
for days and days. 

There is in our city a university of learning that prints each 
month some of the most valuable contributions to human 
knowledge —truths now slowly struggling into the dense 
human mind—truths that ages hence are to emancipate us 
from both hardship and terror. These matters are issued 
monthly, in some ten or more handsomely printed magazines. 
Do we hear of them in our daily press? No. Yet a year or so 
ago we saw in all of the daily newspapers of our city the 
identical and astonishingly gigantic picture of a youth with one 
leg in the air. The leg alone occupied the space of two col- 
umns of text. At this same university, where accounts are 
kept with distant stars, where each day the ghost-like stream- 
ers of the sun and earth are measured in order that the seasons 
may be foretold; at this same university, where it is deter- 
mined that all water has flown off the moon and may also have 
flown off the planet Mars; where gases are caught on their 
very way from the heart of our own earth to other worlds — 
at this same university this boy had lifted that illustrious leg, 
and had kicked a kick-ball, and the seven columns of text mat- 
ter following told of the pleasure or mortification which this 
prodigious act had kicked into the receptive intelligences of 
the vast concourse of average mankind that had witnessed it. 

As a sad, practical result on our daily working lives, an 

“ august center of learning, instead of ministering to our hopes 
of knowledge, has sent over us the highest of the mountain 
waves of autumnal puerility that sweep annually across the 
people’s view on account of the colleges of the land. 

Recreation can never become news, history or literature. 
Recreation must ever be that simple business which relieves the 
monotony of industry. To foist recreation on us as a thing to 
be read, studied, discussed, as one discusses questions of indus- 
try or knowledge, is against the very laws of our natural being. 

In a republic, too, the printing of so many portraits of 
dukes and duchesses, together with their divorce suits and their 
yachting affairs, teaches our young people only to despise the 
industry by which their elders rose to the proudest position in 
the general scale of life ever attained by a common people in 
the history of the world. 

That kind of fault lies heavily upon our present art of print- 
ing, yet we must not forget that in our own day the cost of the 
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news to the people has been so cheapened as to place it within 
the reach of all, and the wider the circulation, then, of necessity, 
the lower the average of moral worth. Net one of us, I dare 
say, would regard any other bulwark of liberty so strong as the 
free public press of today. If we do not like any of the papers, 
we can print one of our own, or go without. The directors of 
the most successful of the money-making newspapers them- 
selves lament the destruction of their own ideals and regret 
that they can not find room for a record of the daily and yearly 
progress of morals, science, invention and higher literature. 

So much of the secular environment which the democracy 
of letters has cast about us. How about our own moral 
being — that part springing out of ourselves? How about our 
principles? 

What did we printers do to beautify the world, to lessen 
weeping and to strengthen song? What did we do to forward 
the progress of right? Did we do right? Did we see right 
done? What is right? Suppose we appeal to our own com- 
mon sense, as our teachers ever admonished us to do, and 
lay down a dogma, as follows: 

When a man has made something on this earth, it is his — 
he made it. That was true at first, when the thing was first 
made, and first taken away. It shall be as true, some distant 
day, when no man taketh away. 

That dogma of right we, as a body, believe to contain the 
highest, noblest, even the most sacred ideal of the human race. 
Beside it, to our minds, what are called honor, eminence, fame, 
power, knowledge, as separated from the idea that when a man 
has made a thing it is his—those greatnesses of honor, emi- 
nence, fame, power, knowledge, are but fool’s lights, will-o’- 
the-wisps, to keep mankind longer among the animals that go 
in droves and are led either to the sheep-cote or the shambles, 
either to be fed or to be fleeced, as their shepherds may elect. 

Toward an age of right, such right as has been here defined, 
we know the earth is rolling. But we, ourselves, owing to the 
faults of our understanding, the errors of our science, the imi- 
tative faculties and instincts of our previous animal. career 
through ages in a harsher struggle for existence, have been 
almost entirely unable to do right, as we have already ideal- 
ized it. 

We know that these brothers lying here worked ten hours 
for a day’s toil in their boyhood, and ten hours in their last 
days, although, in the meantime, a human being’s production, 
through the wit of inventors and the aid of machinery and 
natural energies, had increased two, four, eight, sometimes a 
hundred fold. It is plain, therefore, that the world did not do 
right toward these men, talk as fervidly, pray as unceasingly as 
it might. All over the nation, throughout the ten hours of 
each weary working-day, tired arms and feet and weary brains 
were lingering painfully at an enforced and unnecessary task, 
that the traditions of a dark and unhappy past might be kept 
hallowed, in the century of the spectroscope, the steam engine 
and the electric cable. In fact, I think we have seen, in some 
of the latest triumphs of science —I think we have seen that 
the fellow-creature who guided the potent right arm of the 
very sun himself was not allowed to see his little children in 
their waking hours. 

We forever inveighed against these things. This monu- 
ment, while it is a tribute of fraternal affection, is no less a 
firm protest against the greed of the few when it unnecessarily 
infringes on the ordinary and sometimes the customary rights 
of the many. 

We learned these, our principles, from the printers’ union. 
Whatever we believe, blame it on Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16. There were we taught to expect no pay unless 
we worked, type by type; there were we taught that through 
the hours of toil, gradually, there would accumulate some evi- 
dence of work done. There did we learn that, in its last analy- 
sis, capital is naught and labor is all. There it became evident 
to us that, if all men should join their labor as we did—to 
share and share alike, according to their industry, as we did — 
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then the golden age would be here. As we did not found this 
faith, but learned it; as I, for one, did not learn it rapidly, but 
with much stupidity, so it was soon evident to us that we were 
not the only men in the world who were willing to try to do 
right, and that we were merely the creatures of a most noble 
system. How god-like the act of that first man who founded 
the labor union and taught its simple rules! How assuredly 
the intelligent man who now toils nine hours under union rules 
may deride the rest of his fellow-men for not advancing further 
into the realms of moral and physical science — for failing to 
enter into that heritage of leisure that for decades has con- 
stantly awaited our probating, could union principles of share- 
alike-among-toilers and nothing for the able idler enter into the 
government of men. 

Every one of these our dead lived true to these ideas, or he 
would not be here. Every one, in his youth, saw the eight-hour 
day near, but it did not dawn. I think we can all say that most 
of the type we set was against us—it was a little like the 
blacksmith slave, forging his own chains. 

But one thing we may ever aver — we who still live, and for 
those to whom we erect this monument—we bent all our 
energies and all our philosophies — not to new plans of civiliza- 
tion, but to a plain matter-of-fact betterment of ordinary labor- 
ing conditions. We believed all should work. We opposed the 
idea that some could not work too much and others could not 
work too little. The bees kill their drones; we will do bet- 
ter — we will set our drones at work and take a little longer 
rest ourselves. 

These, our brothers, sleep on in the great Slumber Union of 
the Dead. All other men must join its ranks, must take out its 
black card. No favor does that union show. Whether he were 
slave or despot, whether he were persecutor or persecuted, 
whether he were Napoleon or Rousseau, whether he were the 
bad uplifted or the good cast down, some time, in the earth, his 
elements took their newer place in nature and went on with 
their eternal work. Of our brothers here, their life is over. 
We can do naught for them today. But, in marking their last 
positions we can hope, almost with enthusiasm, that the mem- 
ory of so many fraternal dead, who learned this sublime lesson 
of equality, not finally in their death, but in their very appren- 
ticeship to well-doing, may lift surviving men to nobler planes 
of duty and beckon them to brighter scenes of life. 





POWDERED TALC AS A WOOD LUBRICANT. 

The use of powdered talc, or French chalk, as a lubricant 
for wood is not sufficiently appreciated. On new working or 
sliding parts a little rubbed in with a flannel or small brush 
will work wonders in the direction of smoother running; and 
where a piece of apparatus has been laid aside for some time 
it should always be lubricated in this manner before use. Talc 
may be objected to as liable to cause dust, but this can be 
entirely overcome by making a solid pencil of the chalk mixed 
with paraffin wax. Melt the paraffin and stir the talc into it, 
mixing very thoroughly. If the mass, on being allowed to 
cool, shows a slight tendency to crumble it will be about the 
right consistency. So far from injuring the wood, this lubri- 
cant may rather be considered to season it — that is, it will tend 
to penetrate the pores and so resist damp.—E xchange. 





WELCOME TO ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS AND 
PRINTERS. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, pub- 
lishes a 36-page booklet, 414 by 834 in size, reproducing in 
finely executed half-tone work the cover designs of THE 
INLAND Printer for several years back. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is said to be the first magazine which adopted the plan to 
change the covers with every issue, thus elevating the artistic 
taste of magazine readers. The collection should prove val- 
uable to artists, engravers and printers.—Printers’ Ink. 
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In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLassEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracTicaAL HALF-TONE AND TRICOLOR EnGravinc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FoR REPpRopuUCTION.—A jemi handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

Lessons on DecoraTiIvE Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice or Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘“‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DrawinG FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing narggenses Sg gh ates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHoTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“‘Phototrichromatic Printing.”? The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PxortoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


illustrated 


Repucinc Designs To Pica MEasuREMENTS.—A. R. 
Andrews, of East Aurora, New York, writes: “ Kindly answer 
the following through Process Engraving Notes and Queries 
column. Is it an impossibility for a photoengraver to reduce 

design to a given number of picas?” Answer.— It is not only 
possible to reduce designs to pica measurements, but it is 
being done every day. If you will furnish your photoengraver 
with a pica scale he will supply you blocks in the proper meas- 
urement. Most engravers know nothing of printers’ picas or 
the point system, so it is customary when ordering work from 
them to adopt measurements in inches and fractions down to 
one-sixteenth of an inch. , 

PECULIARITIES OF PERCHLORID OF Iron.— J. Le Bee, Mon- 
treal, Canada, writes: “I will be greatly obliged to settle 
these questions in dispute in our place: Does perchlorid of iron 
etch copper quicker when weak or strong? Old or new? 
When hot or cold?” Answer.—The first question has been 
answered in this department fully before. Many etchers have 
three stock solutions of iron to etch with. One will register 
twenty degrees by the Beaumé hydrometer, another thirty, and 
the last, a saturated solution, which is about forty-eight 
The twenty-degree solution will etch the quickest 
The saturated solution 


degrees. 
and soften the enamel the soonest. 
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seems to tan or harden the enamel, while it etches the copper 
slower and smoother. Just what the second query means is 
not clear. If by “new” perchlorid of iron it refers to that 
freshly purchased or to a fresh and unused bath, in both cases 
the answer is that the new etches quicker. As to the question 
of heat, of course perchlorid of iron etches quicker when hot; 
in fact, some etchers use it that way. All chemical reactions in 
photography take place quicker when the solutions are warm. 


Writers oN Processwork.-—At the beginning of this year 
many carefully considered articles appeared in high-class pub- 
lications on the progress of the last century. The articles on 
photography might pass criticism, but when it came to describ- 
ing half-tone the writers generally got tangled up. Process 
men, as well as photographers, will appreciate this descrip- 
tion of the gelatino-bromide of silver emulsion used in sensi- 


Wright, C. W. Traver, H. C. Lammers, I. R. Henri, Louis 
Braunhold, H. L. Parkhurst, Curtis Gandy, W. W. Denslow 
and many others, besides the modeled designs of Stuart Little- 
john. It is to be regretted that the designer of the June cover 
of this year and the names of some of the others should not be 
known. No magazine in the world can present such a galaxy 
of talent in decoration as this. The booklet will improve the 
taste of every engraver to whose hands it may go and they 
need to cultivate judgment of color, composition and decora- 
tion. 


A New LeENs For THREE-COLOR WorkK.— In answer to sev- 
eral inquiries regarding the new “ Apochromatic” lens men- 
tioned some time ago in this department, the claim made for it 
by Voigtlander & Son, the makers, is given below. By way of 
preface, it might be said that three-color workers have found 


Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo. 


AN EARLY MORNING HAUL, 


tizing photographic films. It is found in Everybody's Maga- 
sine, for August, page 230, where the writer states: “The 
emulsion consists of bichlorid of gold floating on great glass 
tables.”” He niight with equal reason have made the emulsion 
consist of printer’s ink, or stereotype paste. 


INLAND PrINnTER Covers.—This is the title of a thirty-eight 
page album containing reproductions in black and white of 
ninety covers of THE INLAND PRINTER. This booklet will be 
a joy to lovers of the beautiful in design and a textbook for 
decorative artists. Here are masterpieces of design by such 
artists as Will H. Bradley, E. B. Bird and J. C. Leyendecker, 
together with examples of the skill of other men who lead in 
the treatment of decoration. It is interesting to study here 
the development of Bradley’s genius, which received its first 
stimulus through the encouragement of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The versatile quaintness of E. B. Bird’s conceptions is also 
shown by comparing the covers designed by him. What bold- 
ness and originality is found in the pictorial compositions of 
Leyendecker! Then there is the clever work of George 


that with some lenses it is necessary to focus through each 
color filter in order to get the three images exactly the same 
size, so the three blocks may register perfectly. Many lenses 
have what is called a visual and actinic focus: that is, the yel- 
low and blue-violet rays are not united on the ground glass. 
The yellow ray is the visual one, which is focused, but the 
ordinary silver-bath plate is not sensitive to the yellow ray; 
it is sensitive to the blue-violet ray, however, consequently 
the blue-violet image is the one photographed and found out 
of focus. Most modern achromatized lenses focus the yellow 
and blue-violet rays at the same point on the ground glass, but 
these lenses are not corrected for the red rays. This new 
“Apochromatic” lens is said by the makers to focus the 
violet, yellow and blue rays at the same point, so that nega- 
tives made through the three-color screens will register per- 
fectly. A lens with such qualities should prove indispensable 
to the three-color worker. 


EtcHING ALUMINUM.—There have been many curious 
mordants suggested from time to time to etch aluminum. 
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i 
Here is the latest one from Mr. C. Fleck. Judging from the 
acids used, if this combination does not etch aluminum, it will 
be about the only metal that it will not etch: 


SIE OURIOIAG RIGS 536 eos s oo 0550 <oebass0rs I ounce 
ci Sie CR ys Ore anes rrp aee ee ery I ounce 
ett MORRO BIRIION D5 6555604005 sds e sw ewsene 2 ounces 
Gum arabic (strong solution)..............-0065 2 ounces 
NED MON ss 59040005959 <50 555550555 Ncbnas I ounce 


The aluminum plate is immersed in it for about three minutes, 
washed, dried, inked and then transferred to a second bath, as 
follows: 
Ferric chloride (35° Beaumé)...........0.000. 10 Ounces 
Gum arabic (strong solution).............200. I ounce 
Is PuHotocrapHy Art?—This is the query put up by “Ama- 
teur,’ of Bridgeport, Connecticut, to this department. It is 
too broad a question to be answered in a paragraph. “ Ama- 
teur”’ might answer it for himself if he will but find a defini- 
tion of what is meant by “art” and then determine if 
photography comes within the limitations. Writers on art 
exclude photography from consideration as a fine art, while 
writers on photography are just now pleading hard to have 
examples of photography included in art exhibitions. Mr. 
Edwin Russell-Thompson, in Camera-Obscura, illustrates with 
a diagram what to him appears the reason why there is a dif- 
ference between a photograph and a painting of the same 
object. He says something like this: “ For although the eye 
of the artist looks out upon the same external phenomena as 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE METHOD OF PRODUCING A PHOTOGRAPH 
AND A PAINTING. 


are reproduced through the camera, it is still only the sober 
truth to say that his hand moves in direct obedience to some- 
thing. which is separated from that external world by the 
difference between the material and the spiritual. In its trans- 
ference to the canvas of the painter the image undergoes a 
miraculous dual transmutation, passing first into a spiritual- 
ized impression in the human consciousness and then back 
again into material pigments composing the picture. Is it 
possible to conceive of a more complete and absolute difference 
in kind than that between the process just described and pho- 
tography, which imitates the material world by means of the 
direct operation of a material element — light?” Mr. Russell- 
Thompson ignores entirely the fact that an artist may handle 
the camera and manipulate the photographic print. He would 
also be compelled to admit that all paintings should not be 
called works of art while some photographs can be. 
PATENTS, 

A new method of mounting a plate on a printing-block has 
been patented by J. H. Zearing and Tyler McWhorter, of Des 
Moines, as No. 679,815. The plate, which must be thin, is 
scored so that the edges bend down about the sides of the block 
or base, and it is held fast in locking up the form. 
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CONDUCTED BY A BINDER. 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-bookmakers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. 

All communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art oF Booxsinp1nGc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. ,200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BookBINDING FoR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 


_ Manual oF THE Art oF Booxsinp1Inc.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR STEAM ROLLERS OR CLOTHES WRINGER IN 
CASEMAKING.—A reader asks how to get smooth cloth cover 
without using rollers. Answer— Cut a piece of the board 
about four inches square, as for the bottom of a pad; glue 
on a piece of flesher leather large enough to be turned over 
edges, and twist into a handle; then cover the whole with 
stout ledger paper and oil the bottom. When used with both 
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Hand-tooled binding in brown crushed levant, by S. C. Toof & Co., 
Memphis, Tennessee. Designed by Otto Zahn. 
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hands this will rub down without scratching. A folder is very 
apt to scratch. 

GLUE For CASEMAKING.— E. C. B. wishes advice about glue 
for casemaking. He writes that ordinarily the glue he buys — 
Hide No. 1—is all right, but now and then he finds it dries 
too quickly on some cloths or extra large cases, and of course 
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Hand-tooled binding in wine-red crushed levant, with light-blue levant 
doublés, by S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tennessee. 
Designed by Otto Zahn. 


blisters badly. Answer—There is a great difference in cloths. 
Usually “dot,” “j” and “fancy line” patterns can be worked 
without trouble. Silk patterns vary in hardness according to 
colors, so also do vellum de luxe cloths. When any difficulty 
in cloth is encountered mix in the melted glue either molasses, 
glucose or gum fir, but do not boil glue after mixing. Have 
the glue thinned to the proper thickness for the work, then 
add a little of the glucose and stir up; if it still dries add a 
little more. Glucose and gum fir can also be used together. 
The proportions are a pound of glucose and six or eight 
ounces of gum fir to a gallon of glue. 

Maxine Sirk Cases.— E. M. W., Milwaukee, asks how 
to work silk intu cases. He has two hundred cases to make, 
9 by 12, beveled boards, stamped in gold, silk has part wool in 
it. He has used paste and glue, and also tried lining silk first, 
but can not make it work. He also asks how to stamp them. 
-Inswer.— Strain glue and have it as thick as can be worked 
smoothly. Then glue off one board only; lay on the silk and 
rub down lightly, being careful to have bevels well rubbed 
down while the glue is “tacky.” After the second board is 
laid on put a “filler” in the back. For this, use a thin paper 
cut the length of board, and made to fill the full width of 
back. Glue it and lay on and rub down quickly; then put 
i strip in the center the same as in a regular case. If the 
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filler is not used the joints will stain and when pressed will 
stick and thus ruin the whole job. The turning in should also 
be done with glue. The cases can be laid out from two sides, 
as in flexible casemaking, and the brush run over lightly. 
Try to glue the edges of the boards principally. Corners 
should be cut large enough to allow the silk to be doubled 
over, then tip a little glue on with the finger and turn in. 
Stamp with powder and no stain will be possible. 

Sguarinc Printep Stocx.— Now and then it falls to the 
lot of a printer or binder to get printed stock that can not 
be cut up in the usual way without bleeding. Take, for exam- 
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ple, postal cards in sheets, calendar backs, labels, etc. It may 
be run on a printing-press to a register all right, but when 
jogged up and placed in the cutting machine it will be found 
anything but straight or even, on edge where the press guide 
was. The remedy is to build up either the side gauge or back 





Doublé of ‘‘ Sextodecimos et Infra,” in light-blue levant. 
Designed by Otto Zahn. 


gauge in the cutting machine. See diagrams. If sheets indi- 
cated by Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 be run from the same bundle, and 
be jogged to edges x and w, and put in cutting machine to 
be cut at a c, it will be readily seen that the margin on the 
two sheets will vary a great deal when cut. Jog to x w or 
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gripper side only, and put a lift in machine, with jogged side 
to the side gauge (Fig. 3), then place a piece of board, not 
over one-half inch wide, between the paper and back gauge, 
at a point nearest the side gauge, then run sheets back to touch 
If the first cut is to be made parallel to the gripper 
Always 


this strip. 
edge, put the strip on side gauge of cutting machine. 
put it as near the position on the sheet to that of feed-board 
guide as you can ascertain, by taking a few of the worst sheets 
and pinning to a register. When the first cut is made the 
trouble is over. 


BinpinGc Opp Leaves.— It is very often a source of trouble 
to the binder to know what to do with certain things left to 
his discretion to “put a suitable binding on,” memoriams, 
manuscript, clippings, scrap books, albums, etc. For a few 
leaves that can be gilded all around, a nice binding can be put 
on by making two loose covers with a hinge on each cover 
(Fig. 4). The boards should be cut so as to leave an extended 
square all around. Boards can be padded with about three or 
four layers of cotton batting and a piece of super laid over and 
turned in so as to stay the batting; then cut a strip of tag or 
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press board for stub, not any wider than necessary, for holes to 
be punched thrc ugh, after it is covered. Cut the leather large 
enough to cover board and stub, and allow for turn-in over 
stub back onto board again. Sufficient space should be left 
between padded board and stub for a freely working hinge. 
When boards are covered, lined and dry, punch three holes 
near edge of leaves to be bound in, then double over stub 
so as to make cover the size of board alone; lay the punched 
sheet in the middle, thus having an equal square all around, 
and mark off three holes on stub to correspond with paper. 
After both stubs are punched this way, lay sheet between the 
two stubs of the covers — leave covers flat out —(see Fig. 5) 
and run small paper fasteners through holes. These will 
keep book more rigid than cord. Now turn covers over book, 
and the result is a freely opening cover and a rigid book. Put 
an end paper to correspond with cover on top of stub so as to 
hide that. It can be part of cover, or part of book—part of 
cover by means of a cloth joint attached to cover, or part of 
book by laying it on stub and running a tight silk cord through 
and tying tight. 
PATENTS. 

Joseph E. Smyth, in patent No. 679,401, shows a machine 
for inserting sheets for binding, that looks both simple and 
practical. The pile of sheets is held so that the sheets are 
vertical, and the forward one is pushed off regularly into a 
V-shaped receptacle. 

A so-called bookbinding machine, patented by Jackson 
McClellan, of Brooklyn, No. 680,802, consists of a frame, a 
vertically movable book support, devices for placing a book 
thereon, a similar support for book-covers, and a means for 
bringing the two together, as described. 

Samuel B. Parmelee, of Saratoga Springs, New York, has 
patented (No. 680,350) as a new article of manufacture an 
improved folder, consisting of a sheet so cut and folded that 
the second fold is at such a distance from the first as to leave 
stepped margins for indexing. 

A new and unique method of bookbinding is the subject of 
patent No. 680,534, by John N. Ward, of Jacksonville, Illinois. 
It is designed for binding single leaves into a book by first 
trimming the back edges of the sheets to present a flat surface; 
second, applying some adhesive substance to said surface and 
letting it become hard and dry to form a tablet; third, sepa- 
tating said tablet into sections and stitching said sections end 
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to end along the edge adjacent the glued side; fourth, stitching 
said sections together into a book form, and fifth, gluing a 
strip of fabric on the outer edge of said tablet sections, sub- 
stantially as described. 
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REMINISCENCES — ‘‘ THE DAYS OF ’49.”’ 





EVEN BREVITY HAS A LIMIT. 


F. A. Southwick tells an amusing story in a recent issue of 
Agricultural Advertising. He says: 

A certain fishmonger in London one morning displayed in front of his 
shop a fine lot of fish, over which hung a sign: 

FRESH FISH FOR SALE HERE. 

A friend criticized his sign by saying that the first word implied that 

he also sold fish that were not fresh, so the sign was made to read: 
FISH FOR SALE HERE. 

The next friend said: “‘ Why do you say ‘here’? No one supposes 

you are to take them anywhere else to sell.”” So the new sign read: 
FISH FOR SALE. 

Soon along came a well-meaning friend who, after reading the sign, 

“Any blooming guy would know you didn’t give fish away; why 


said: 
do you say ‘for sale?’”’ Then a new sign was hung with simply the 
FISH. 


word: 

But soon along came one who stopped, stared and said: ‘‘ Were you 
afraid people would think they were chickens? You are insulting the 
intelligence of your customers.” 

So, the story runs, there was no advertising done and the fish spoiled. 

My moral is: Let the advertising man alone; he may have method in 
his acts. If he sells goods, do not question his phrases too closely. 





PRINTERS WANTED IN THE WEST. 

A Salt Lake city publisher complains of the scarcity of 
printers in that part of the country. Writing to a Chicago 
printers’ supplies concern, he says: “ The dearth of printers is 
not confined to Salt Lake City, nor even to Utah; it extends to 
Idaho as well. The condition is not the result of poor wages ; 
wages here are higher than ever. There is more business to 
do and not enough printers to do it. Three new railroads are 
being built and many towns are springing up in Idaho and 
Utah. Any printer can get a job at good wages. There are 
also many openings for enterprising publishers to locate at 
points where no papers are now published.” 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Notes on CopyricHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

THe Question oF CopyricHt.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

AvutTHors AND PusLisHers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


COPYRIGHT ON INSERTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


M. R. W. asks: “When a book is printed, published and 
copyrighted in the United States containing lithographic inserts 
made in a foreign country, does the copyright of the book as 
a whole protect the inserts?” Answer.—It will at once be 
observed that the query embraces two phases of the law, as 
follows: construction of Sections 4964 and 4965. The general 
rule is that the copyright of a book protects its contents. This, 
however, like every other rule, has its exceptions. Those parts 
of a book which are not proper subjects of copyright will not 
come within the statute. In the case of Harper vs. Shoppell, 
26 Fed. Rep. 519, one feature of this question is fully consid- 
ered. March, 1873, Harper's Weekly (a copyrighted monthly 
magazine) contained a cut entitled “ Getting Married; Keep- 
ing House,” designed by a resident artist and citizen of the 
United States, who sold the cut to Harper & Brothers. They 
had never parted with it or permitted reproduction. The 
defendant purchased a copy of the cut from a third person, in 
ignorance of the plaintiff’s rights, made an electrotype of it 
and sold the same to another illustrated newspaper. Suit was 
brought to obtain an injunction for damages. The court said, 
after reciting the facts as above: “The only question in the 
case is whether the unauthorized reproduction and sale of a 
copy of the cut by the defendant was an infringement upon 
plaintiff's copyright. The copyright of plaintiff’s newspaper 
was a copyright of a book within the meaning of the copy- 
right laws.” “The plaintiffs might have copyrighted 
the cut as an independent subject of copyright. They did not 
choose to do so.” “Tf they had done this, a reproduc- 
tion of the copyrighted thing would have been piracy.” : 
“They preferred to copyright their newspaper and receive pro- 
tection for it as an entire work. The cut was a legitimate part 
of the protected property, as much so as the poems and edi- 
torial articles. The pictorial illustrations are one form of lan- 
guage employed by an author to express his ideas, and, when 
embodied in a book, are as much a component part of it as the 
protected text.” But they did not thereby copyright the cut as 
a cut. [Italics the writer’s.] The statute not only makes pro- 
visions for copyrighting charts, prints, cuts, engravings, etc., 
but makes a distinction between infringement of a book and of 
a cut, engraving, etc. “A book is infringed by printing, pub- 
lishing, importing, selling or exposing for sale any copy of the 
book; Section 4964. A chart, print, cut, engraving, etc., is 
infringed by engraving, etching, working, copying, printing, 
publishing, importing, selling or exposing for sale a copy of the 
chart, cut, etc.; Section 4965.” “The copyright of a 
book is not always invaded by reproducing a part of the work.” 
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“The defendant has copied the cut, but he has not 
printed or published it, nor has he exposed for sale any printed 
or published by the plaintiff, but by a person to whom he had 
Judgment is therefore ordered for defendant.” It will be 
noticed how clearly the court draws the distinction between 
the copyright of a book and the copyright of a cut in applying 
the two sections of the law quoted. Now, from the query 
which I am attempting to answer, it will also be observed that 
the lithographic inserts were made in a foreign country (pre- 
sumably from plates manufactured also in said foreign coun- 
try). Section 4956 requires that in the case of books, photo- 
graphs, chromos or lithographs, the two copies to be delivered 
or deposited, etc., shall be printed from type set within the 
limits of the United States, or from plates made therefrom, or 
from negatives or drawings on stone made within the limits of 
the United States, or from transfers made therefrom. Under 
the same section the importation into the United States of any 
book, chromo, lithograph or photograph, so copyrighted, or 
any editions thereof, or any plates of the same, not made from 
type, etc., made within the limits of the United States, shall 
be and is prohibited, except in certain specified cases. 

First: Books, engravings, etc., which have been printed 
more than twenty years at date of importation. 

Second: Books, etc., printed exclusively in languages other 
than English, or used exclusively by the blind. 

Third: Books, etc., for the use of the United States or for 
the Library of Congress. 

Fourth: Books, etc., specially imported, not more than two 
copies in one invoice, for the use of any philosophical, literary 
society, college, etc. 

Fifth: Books, etc., of persons or families actually used 
abroad not less than one year, and not intended for others or 
for sale. 

It is very clear, under this section, the lithographic inserts 
under consideration could not be copyrighted separately or 
collectively. Binding them with other matter in a copyrighted 





‘*1 SHOULD SMILE!”’ 


Drawn by Bert H. Douglass, Emporia, Kansas. Half-tone made 
from a photograph of a pencil sketch. 


publication will not avail. The copyright of the book as a 
whole will only protect such matter therein as is proper and 
strictly within the spirit and language of the statute. Another 
phase of this question will be found discussed in THE INLAND 
Printer for April, 1901, upon pages 55 and 56, where an 
extract from an opinion rendered by the attorney-general of 
the United States is quoted. 
ATTEMPTS TO AVOID INFRINGEMENT. 


Whenever an article of merit is put upon the market, intrin- 
sically possessing salable qualities, human nature becomes 
plastic and susceptible to temptation. Let an idea be suggested, 
let it take tangible form, so that there is “ money in it,’ and 
how alert the fertile brains of some are to profit therefrom! 
About seven or eight years ago suit was brought to enforce the 
penalty prescribed by Section 4965. Three thousand litho- 
graphs of a copyrighted photograph of a prominent singer 
were found in the possession of the defendant. The reproduc- 
tion was copied from a reversed lithograph, undoubtedly a 
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copy of the original. This reversed lithograph was not printed 
or published by the plaintiff, but by a person to whom he had 
given a license to reproduce the photograph. The reproduction 
bore this imprint: “ Taken from a copyrighted photo by os 
etc. A copy was sent the owner, requesting the privilege to 
reproduce, which was refused, whereupon the designer of 
defendant was instructed to make an ideal picture. Upon this 
point the judge charged the jury in part as follows: “ Now, 
gentlemen, here is the precise difference; here the parties in 
this litigation. The plaintiff says that the defendant, through 
its employes departed from an exact copy, but retained 





Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHUMS, 

so much of the substantial or distinctive ideas of the original 
as to produce, in lieu of an exact copy, a modified form of 
this photograph, but so far removed from it, that it could not 
be called an exact copy; in other words, intended to avoid 
infringement, but retain the fruits of infringement. 
The defendant says, upon the other hand, that it avoided 
this — intentionally departed from it, and presented finally 
an ideal photograph, which did not contain the distinctive fea- 
tures of this photograph; that is the precise question before 
you. Did the lithographs contain the main design, the sub- 
stantial ideas, the distinctive characteristics, of the original 
photograph, only so far varied as to intend to avoid the law, 
without actual evasion? For instance, Mr. Parker 
says, in comparing the two: “I made a harder chin, I made 
the teeth more protruding, I made the hair darker and avoided 
the form or the peculiarities or the droop of the hair. . . . I 
carried the hair further back over the shoulder.” This testi- 
mony is somewhat significant to show that, while the artist 
varied he did not vary absolutely, etc. The jury found 
defendant guilty. Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, where the verdict and judgment were affirmed, the 
court said: “The defendant’s lithograph, while presenting in 








face, pose and other details resemblances so close to plaintiff’s 
photograph as to satisfy the jury that it had been copied from 
it, differed from it in the shape and general appearance of 
the hat.” This court quoted with approval the charge to the 
jury, and especially the following portion of it: “It is not 
necessary that the copies should be Chinese copies. You will 
observe that the statute says: ‘If the infringer shall copy, 
either in whole or in part, or by varying the main design with 
intent to evade the law.’” 

The above case is an amplification of the answer to the 
query which appears upon page 748 of the August number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

LITERARY OR ARTISTIC MERIT. 


What degree of artistic merit the matter sought to be copy- 
righted must possess, is a question of wonderful flexibility. 
In one case the court, in passing upon this feature, said: “It 
is clearly no objection to the validity of plaintiff's copyright 
that her production does not claim a standard of great literary 
mérit. The statute does not make this a necessary element of 
legal copyright, and it is well known there are works of great 
practical utility, having no pretension to literary merit, which 
are yet not only within the words, but the scope and design of 
the statute.” How little the literary matter claimed to be pro- 
tected has to do with the view courts take of the question 
whether or not the copyright is valid, is best illustrated by an 
extract from the case of Daly versus Webster, involving this 
feature: “An individual is put in peril of his life by being 
placed by another upon a track over which a railroad train is 
momentarily expected to arrive, and so fastened that he 
can not move from his dangerous position. From this peril 
he is rescued by a third person, who, surmounting obstacles, 
succeeds at the last moment in releasing him, with very little 
dialogue, and by the representation of succeeding incidents 
this scene is displayed before the audience, and to its presenta- 
tion as the author conceived it, the important incidents grouped 
in the sequence he desired are essential. Together they make 
up his story, or ‘dramatic composition.’ ” “Tn plays of 
this class the series of events is the only composition of any 
importance. The dialogue is unimportant, and, as a work of 
art, trivial.” Such a composition, though its success 
is largely dependent upon what is seen, irrespective of the dia- 
logue, is dramatic. It tells a story which is quite as intelli- 
gible to the spectator as if it had been presented to him in a 
written narrative. The mere exhibition of mechanical appli- 
ances to represent incidents is not to be included within this 
classification. There must be a series of events, dramat- 
ically represented in a certain sequence or order. In other 
words, there must be a “ composition,” i. e., a work invented 
and set in order, a work of various parts and characters, which, 
when put upon the stage, is developed by a series of circum- 
stances. In a later case growing out of a controversy over the 
right to publish a pamphlet containing advertisements of mer- 
chants who would give each cash customer a coupon, which, 
when aggregating a certain number, entitled him to a premium, 
the court said: “The office of the Muturl Advertising Com- 
pany (plaintiff), which gets up the pamphlet is to act as a 
sort of clearing-house, where the coupons given for cash pur- 
chases are redeemed.” “Examining this pamphlet, it 
will be seen that its distinguishing feature, its merit, is its 
detail and explanation of a certain method by which advan- 
tages are secured to cash customers who use it in buying from 
the merchants named in the pamphlet.” “The use of 
coupons either in the sale or purchase of goods has long been 
known. Advertising pamphlets are in constant use. This 
method of using coupons does give some information to the 
public, and is new. It requires some stretch of imagination 
to say that this pamphlet comes within the purpose of Con- 
gress, the encouragement of learning, and the increase of 
useful knowledge, but as the official charged with the duty has 
granted a copyright to this pamphlet, his decision is accepted.” 
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A SWIMMING POOL, HICKORY NUT GAP, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON MACHINE COMPOSITION 





BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all, matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition department, THE INLAND PRINTER, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue MecHANICAL DetaILts oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotyre Operator’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character sepeers in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacsIMILeE Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, ral pres of small-caps, etc. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Do cLEAN back of mold occasionally; don’t touch it with 
emery cloth — use brass. 

THE Monotype is called the machine which “ eats paper and 
lays type.” 

ADDITIONS are being made to the works of the British 
Linotype Company’s plant at Broadheath, near Manchester, 
England, where about two thousand men and women are 
employed. The works will cover five and one-half acres when 
completed. 

M. A. B., Sioux City, lowa.—The Mergenthaler Company 
issues an illustrated catalogue of Linotype parts and supplies 
to users of its machines. A study of the various cuts in this 
catalogue will aid you in understanding the mechanical con- 
struction of the Linotype. 

A TouRIST operator who blew into a Lincoln (Neb.) news- 
paper office carried with him a strip of wood fashioned from 
a cigar box, which he proceeded to fasten to the magazine 
of his machine the first night he worked, in such a manner that 
it hung across the large front glass. When questioned as to 
its object, he confided the information that it was an invention 
of his own —a sounding board that enabled him to detect the 
failure of a matrix to drop when the key was struck. Before 
long all the operators had similar contrivances attached to 
their machines and were happy ever after. 

DistrisuToR CAUSING TROoUBLE.— Subscriber, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, writes: “I am having trouble with the distributor on 
one of my machines. Certain letters, notably the comma and 
cap M, keep clogging the distributor. I generally find the 
matrices lying flat on top the channel-entrance partitions. 
Occasionally the comma will get into the quad channel. If 
you could help me I would feel greatly relieved.” Answer.— 


Channel-entrance partitions are bent so as to cause the letters 
to strike on top of the partitions in dropping from the dis- 





tributor bar. This would result in a matrix going down the 
wrong channel occasionally. Bend the offending partitions 
until the matrix drops clear of them. 

CouNTING THE Cost.— Is a composing-machine beyond the 
means of the average printer and publisher? This is a vexed 
question which confronts the man whose purse is the reverse 
of plethoric. It is a many-sided question. It may be answered 
Yes and No. By the average is meant the man who controls 
a plant of some considerable importance. There is no doubt 
there are many publishers appalled by the price, who could 
safely install a machine and save money. When reduced to 
its simplest equation the problem resolves itself into a plain 
economic measure. Given a certain volume of composition, is 
it cheaper to pay deferred payments on the machine, with inter- 
est due, than to disburse the same money in salaries and type 
renewals? In other words, if the machine’s indebtedness and 
its running expenses may be made out of the earnings of the 
business it must prove a paying investment. Why? Because 
at the end of a few years the purchaser will have come into 
possession of a valuable fixture and a marketable commodity 
added to his business assets. And it will have been realized 
from funds which otherwise must have been swallowed up in 
current expenses. It is in the nature of a rebate from the 
expense account. The expense incurred for a composing- 
machine is a thing that must be met but once and leaves some- 
thing to show for the money. The cost of all other methods 
is continuous and inevitable and results only in salary vouchers 
and receipts for type. Which is preferable? The intrinsic 
value of any business venture is based upon its returns. A 
thing is worth exactly what it is worth in results. It is a 
problem of comparative profit rather than comparative cost. 
A $10 investment which loses money is costly. A $500 invest- 
ment which brings returns must prove profitable in the end. 
To buy or not to buy, is a question which should involve a 
careful, earnest scrutiny of earnings and expenses, especially 
the latter. It is no doubt true that in very many instances 
it is more expensive to refrain than to invest. 


THE CAUSE OF TRANSPOSITIONS.—An operator asks: “Is 
there any way of adjusting the space key so that the spaces 
drop later? If the space key and, say, the lowercase e, are 
touched at the same time, the space will come down before the 
e, and the same with the spaces and every other key. On the 
machine that I am working the keyboard is in very good order, 
all the letters and the spaces responding readily, and yet I get 
several transpositions in every proof. The spaces come down 
so quickly that they drop before the last letter of the preceding 
word. It is the same with every other machine in our office. I 
think if the spaces could be made to drop a fraction of a sec- 
ond later there would be scarcely any transpositions in Lino- 
type composition. I should think that is the same in every 
machine, as the spaces have such a short way to drop, com- 
pared with the matrices. Is it possible to adjust either the 
matrix keys or the space key so as to avoid transpositions?” 
Answer.—This is a common error of operators — to think that 
it is the spaceband that drops too soon — whereas it is the 
last matrix of the word which fails to get into the assembler 
soon enough, and is therefore beaten to that point by the space- 
band. If this questioner will adjust the assembler chute 
spring as explained to the Operator last month by the Machin- 
ist, his troubles will disappear. The philosophy of it is this: 
As the line is assembled, the bottom of each matrix first strikes 
against the preceding matrix in the assembled line, while laying 
back in an inclined position on the assembler rails. The 
revolving star wheel, by striking the matrix from beneath, 
swings it into an upright position, the top part of the matrix 
describing the arc of a circle, the bottom remaining stationary, 
momentarily, when it is drawn downward into the assembler 
by the revolution of the star wheel. Should the chute spring 
points be bent downward, the top of the matrix as it swings 
forward brushes against the points, and the matrix is detained 





an instant, this detention, however, causing no trouble except 
when the space key is struck, for the spaceband, coming down 
another passage, is not interfered with, and so beats the last 
matrix of a word into the line. When the chute spring is 
properly adjusted as described, the matrix catch spring will 
not wear flush with the plate, as is usually the case a short 
time after its being renewed. If the assembling device is 
turned by hand and a matrix released, the exact path the 
matrix describes in assembling may be noted. 


A Novet Cause oF Poor Stucs.— Perhaps no trouble 
experienced by Linotype users is more aggravating than the 
somewhat. common failure to get a clear, sharp-faced slug. 
Half the letters of inquiry. to this department regarding Lino- 
type difficulties are in relation to the metal pot or the slug. 
This class of queries is also the most difficult to satisfactorily 
amswer, for the reason that local conditions not stated by the 
inquirer, and therefore unknown, may to a great extent influ- 
ence the production of a good slug. A case in point is one that 
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FUN AT THE FISHERY. 


occurred in an Illinois town during the past month, the fol- 
lowing query being sent us: “I am troubled with a defective 
face on the slugs I get from my machine, samples of which I 
enclose. I have done everything I could think of to remedy 
it, but to no avail. Have removed mouthpiece and cleaned out 
throat of pot, opened up holes in mouthpiece, dipped all the 
metal out of pot and cleaned well, cleaned flues of pot, altered 
the temperature and ordered new metal — but get no better 
slug than before. Having exhausted what knowledge I pos- 
sess, I now appeal to you for a solution of the problem.” The 
slugs sent had a chilled appearance, and as a last resort our 
correspondent was advised to remove the pot and examine the 
packing between pot and crucible, as the packing might have 
gradually broken away and so permitted the metal to chill 
while casting. A few days later the following letter was 
received: “I received your answer promptly, for which I 
thank you very much. Well, I have discovered what was the 
matter with the pot. I took the crucible out Sunday, and what 
do you suppose was the matter? To begin with, there was a 
flaw in the crucible about three inches below the mouth. The 
slug I sent you was a fair sample of the product of the machine 
for over one year. I also discovered that a deposit had formed 
all the way from the well to the mouthpiece to such an extent 
that only a small stream of metal was permitted to flow to the 
mold, and after examining closely I found that the deposit had 
almost entirely closed the opening in the well. It took five 
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The deposit was exactly 
I repacked the pot 
and lined up the mouthpiece and now get a beautiful slug. 
Do you suppose they could have been using stereotype plate 


hours’ time to clean the crucible out. 
like sulphur, same color, and solid as stone. 


and caused the trouble? I never saw anything like it. I feel 
like a conqueror over the result, as I understand that the 
inspector gave it up as a bad job and every one made the same 
mistake that I did at first—that it was in the metal.” The 
deposit spoken of is yellow litharge and is abundant when 
using low-grade metal. Only the best metal should find its 
way into the metal pot of a Linotype machine, and stereotype 
plates, old type or like metals never mixed with Linotype 
metal. Perhaps others who are getting poor slugs may profit 
by our correspondent’s experience. 


DEAF-MUTES AND THE LinotyPe.—There are institutions for 
the deaf in nearly if not every State in the Union. With few 
exceptions instruction in the art preservative forms a part of 
each school’s industrial curriculum. New York ranks first in 
having seven schools under the supervision of the State Board 
of Instruction. All but one of these schools possess printing 
plants of considerable magnitude. But the Pennsylvania 
(Mount Airy, Philadelphia), institution leads as the first to 
introduce a Mergenthaler Linotype machine. For the past 
several years one has been installed in the printing-office, with 
the service of an expert machinist-operator to attend it and 
instruct the young apprentices who wish to become operators 
or operator-machinists. No public announcement has been 
made as to what success the deaf apprentices on the Mount 
Airy Mergenthaler have met with after graduating. But it is 
not to be presumed from this there are no Linotype operators 
to be found among the deaf. On the contrary, quite a number 
have met with success and others are awaiting an opportunity 
to further demonstrate deafness is no bar in the making of an 
expert Linotype operator. Some years ago one of the New York 
Tribune’s force of operators was as deaf asa post. He could not 
hear a church bell ring twenty yards away. A little ingenuity 
on his part, assisted by one of the machinists, brought out a 
contrivance that told him every time the “lino” gong sounded. 
Gradually he became so accustomed to seeing the “knocker” 
fall he was able to send the matrices up without the aid of his 
announcer. Down in Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. Hodges, a deaf 
or semi-mute operator, fills a void once supplied by half a 
dozen case hands on a local daily. He was there when the 
machine was set up, and is there yet, and besides operating 
looks after the care of his machine. A year before the change 
in affairs on the New York Sun one of the evening edition’s 
experts was a semi-mute. He is now caring for a brace of 
Thorne typesetters in a leading book and job office in No. 6’s 
town. In several Southern cities there are known to be deaf- 
mutes who have become successful operators. One of the 
financial journals in Boston also has an operator who is classed 
under the head “ deaf-mute.” And like the best operators, they 
are good printers as well. Some machine men have tried to 
make it appear a deaf-mute was at a disadvantage, first as 
regards hearing the bell ring, and generally for inability to 
detect the fall of a matrix in the assembler. One operator, 
after a week’s practice, overcame both these supposed obsta- 
cles, and he is as deaf as it is possible to be, and has been deaf 
for twenty years past. But as to deaf-mute printers becoming 
expert operator-machinists the odds appear to be against its 
realization. The sense of hearing appears to be too much in 
demand. While the general rule with semi-mutes is that they 
can talk but are stone deaf, in the case of deaf-mutes it often 
happens inability to speak more than a few words or none at 
all is compensated for by sense of hearing almost as keen as 
found in a man possessed of all his senses. Many of the latter 
are employed as skilled machinists in the factories East and 
West — and perhaps, to them, some day, may fall the unique 
assignment of caring for a battery of Mergenthalers. But for 
operators, deafness would seem to be a help rather than a 
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drawback. Oblivious of the noise and racket going on about 
him, the bell, the matrix, “copy” and fingering the keyboard 
are bunched in the deaf operator’s eye and mind. If he has 
intelligence, so much the more should his services be desirable. 

Tue Mono ine.— Inquisitive,” New York city, writes for 
information concerning the method of operation of the Mono- 
line machine. The following is a description of the mechanical 
features of this machine, the inventor of which is Wilbur Ste- 
vens Scudder: Looking at the three-legged frame which car- 
ries the Monoline, the first things that strike the eye are the 
keyboard on the right and the magazine rising almost from 
the center of the frame. The magazine consists of only eight 
channels, containing altogether about four hundred and fifty 
matrices, each bearing upon its face twelve letters. These are 
brass plates of eight thicknesses, according to the letters which 
they bear, each plate about three inches long and three-quarters 


matrices. As you touch a key to set, say, the uppermost letter 
on a matrix, the lowermost bar stops it in its fall and so brings 
the uppermost notch in line with the lining bar, upon which it 
is then pushed. Should it be desired to set a letter which is 
the lowest on the matrix, the uppermost horizontal bar stops 
it and so brings the lowest notch opposite the lining bar. The 
spaces are released by the spacing key and drop down perpen- 
dicularly until a shoulder at the back strikes the lining bar and 
causes them to hang there. These spaces consist of two very 
thin sheets of metal, between which two wedge-shaped steel 
bars move up and down, causing the walls, between which they 
move, to expand or contract. When the line with the requisite 
number of spaces has been assembled the operator throws over 
a lever at the right of the keyboard, and the machine in the 
first place automatically justifies the line. A block called a 
“ justifier’’ moves from below against the lower end of the 
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THE WHALEBACK STEAMSHIP, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


In service between Chicago and Milwaukee, for excursion business exclusively. 


of an inch wide. In each one of twelve depressions on one 
one edge of these plates is stamped a character, and into the 
other edge is cut twelve square notches, one exactly behind 
each letter on the opposite edge. Thus eight different matrices 
bear ninety-six different characters. The greatest distance 
covered by a matrix in the Monoline from magazine to assem- 
bling point is five inches; four perpendicularly and one hori- 
zontally. When the Monoline matrix is released by the key 
it leaps downward in one of the eight perpendicular channels, 
upon one of twelve horizontal steel plates. As the bottom of 
the matrix touches the steel plate, a rod pushes it to the left 
so that the notch on the back of the matrix opposite the letter 
sought to be set engages a steel bar called the lining bar, 
extending to the left across the front of the machine. Here 
is the reason for the existence of the twelve notches on the 
back of the matrices. They are meant to engage the lining 
bar and align the letter which is opposite the notch. This is 
achieved through stopping the matrix in its fall by the proper 
one of the twelve horizontal bars. These bars lie one above the 
other exactly the same distance apart as the letters on the 


spaces as they hang on the lining bar, and forces the wedge- 
shaped metal strips upward. Should a line for any reason, 
such as an oversight on the part of the operator, not be in such 
condition that the machine can properly justify it, the ringing 
of a bell warns the operator to make the necessary correction. 
If he disregards the warning, the line as described below fol- 
lows the same course through the machine to the distributor 
as though it were a perfect line, with one exception. The 
plunger in the melting pot is automatically locked, no type 
metal is forced into the mold, and the casting of a defective line 
is avoided. When properly justified, the assembled line is 
pushed along the lining bar to the left until it reaches a point 
behind the vise and in front of the melting pot. At the same 
time the mold has been moved from the left to the right and 
stops between the aligned letters on the matrices and an open- 
ing in the melting pot. The melting pot is moved forward, the 
mold presses against the edge of the matrices, the plunger in 
the melting pot is pulled down and forces liquid type-metal 
into the mold and against the aligned letters of the composed 


line. The melting pot is withdrawn. The mold, with the cast 
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line, moves back to its original position on the left of the 
machine, and in doing so it passes a fixed knife which trims the 
back of the slug. When the mold has come to a rest, the slug 
is forced out of the mold and between two fixed knives, which 
trim the sides and drops into the galley. In the meantime 
the lining bar has been moved back out of the notches of the 
aligned matrices, permitting them and the spaces to fall down 
until the lower edges rest on a narrow steel shoulder. A thin 
sheet of steel is pressed down upon the upper edges of the 
matrices and spaces so that they are accurately aligned on their 
lower edges. The matrices are furnished with hooks, of eight 
different lengths, al! matrices bearing the same letters having 
hooks of equal length. As the bodies of the matrices are all of 
the same length, when the lower edges of the matrices stand on 
the same plane the hooks are aligned at different heights, all 
those belonging to matrices bearing the same letters being on 
the same plane. The matrices are now carried back in the 
direction from which they came until they reach the distributor, 
the most ingenious part of this machine. The work of the dis- 
tributor includes the separation of the matrices and the return 
of each to its proper channel in the magazine. The main por- 
tion of the distributor consists of nine pairs of arms, each pair 
connected by a steel wire. When these arms are at rest, these 
wires all lie in the same horizontal plane, each one terminating 
at the upper end of one of the channels in the magazine. As 
the matrices, newly aligned after the casting of the line, are 
pushed to the right these arms all move forward and down- 
ward until the wires connecting them stand in the same perpen- 
dicular plane, the one above the other, in the path of the 
matrices moving from the casting apparatus. The hooks of the 
matrices and spaces slip upon the wires, some higher, some 
lower, according to the length of the arm by which they are 
connected with their respective matrices. The distributor arms 
now move back to their original position, with the matrices 
suspended on the wires directly in front of the proper chan- 
nels. A metal plate. moving to the right just beneath the wires 
with one motion sweeps all the matrices into the magazine. 
Only four movements are required to complete the distribu- 
tion: the distributor moves downward; the matrices are 
placed upon its wires; the distributor rises and stops with its 
wires before the channels of the magazine; and the matrices 
are swept into the channels. Let us assume that a line contain- 
ing seventy characters is to be distributed. By the time one 
counts four the Monoline has caused its matrices to disap- 
pear into the magazine from which they came and every lever 
and shaft is at rest. The Monoline is credited with an average 
capacity of five thousand to six thousand ems per hour. 
BATTERED Matrices.— G. B. R., Baltimore, Maryland, asks: 
“What causes matrices to become battered on lower ears? 
This is giving me considerable trouble by reason of matrices 
sticking in the channels, and I have to keep filing off the burrs.” 
Answer.—The small assembler glass is probably set so that its 
top projects inwardly beyond the large glass and so permits 
the matrices to strike it when dropping to assembling point. 
Reset the glass in the holder so that the knob on spring sets 
into the depression in glass holder. The application of heat 
will loosen the glass. Sealing wax or rosin can be used to 


set it. PATENTS. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company owns three more 
patents since last month’s report in this column. No. 679,479 
is by Carl Muehleisen, and shows a Linotype machine having 
some radical differences from the commercial form. The shape 
of the matrices is altered, the spacers travel by a hook on a 
wire, the matrix elevator construction is altered, and improve- 
ments are introduced into the mold mechanism. No. 679,481 is 
by John R. Rogers and appears to be an improved and simpli- 
fied form of the Typograph originated by him. No. 679,482, 
also by Mr. Rogers, describes an endless matrix guide on 
which matrices may be circulated, with means for taking out 
or adding new matrices when required. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP 
AND COMMENT 





BY O. F, BYXBEE, 





Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania.. “ For criticism ’’ 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books 1s given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. <A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


A Stmp_ex has been installed by the Bayonne (N. J.) 
Standard. 

Tue Sacramento (Cal.) Bee is to have a new building, to 
cost $30,000. 

A MiLtwavkee paper offers to completely furnish a five- 
room flat for the prospective bridal couple sending in the 
largest number of subscriptions. 

THE Oldham County Index, La Grange, Kentucky, pub- 
lished a special illustrated edition on August 23, printed on 
calendered paper, that contained some very fine half-tone work. 

THE Baltimore Herald starts a savings-bank account with 
a deposit of $1 for every new or old subscriber who agrees 
to take the paper for a year. Payment is allowed in the usual 
way —to carrier weekly. 

Swift County Monitor, Benson, Minnesota.—A_ nicely 
printed paper, with ads. well displayed. The 6-point single 
headings are rather small for the body type used, but other- 
wise there is nothing to criticize. 

WILLIAM J. BryAn has purchased the National Watchman, 
of Alexandria, Virginia, a paper which he considers a rival, 
as it advocates similar principles to those of the Commoner, 
and will merge it with the latter. 

Tue Fayetteville (W. Va.) Journal published its paper as 
a daily during the week in which the Teachers’ Institute was in 
session, charging 5 cents per copy, or 25 cents for the week, 
and 5 cents an inch for advertising. 

R. A. CarotHers, Stanton, Michigan—Your specimens of 
jobwork should be sent to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio, 
who has charge of that department, as this section of THE 
INLAND PRINTER deals only with newspapers. 

Raw.ins (Wyo.) Republican.—Ads. show creditable work, 
and the paper is carefully made up, but the type is so badly 
worn that it is impossible to get good results on the press. 
The make-up of the Republican shows the advantage of a four- 
column page. 

AN unusually large number of papers were received during 
August unaccompanied by letters and not marked “ For Criti- 
cism,” and as they contained no special features no reference 
is made to them. Publishers desiring their papers criticized 
should either mark their papers as directed at the head of this 
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department or send a written request, as criticism is not 
extended except when requested. 

On the occasion of its thirteenth birthday the La Porte 
(Ind.) Herald issued an extra large number, fully illustrated, 
and describing the modern equipment of the office. The 
Weekly Herald is the oldest paper in the county, dating 
back to 1838. 

Dufferin Leader, Carman, Manitoba.—Your paper is care- 
fully made up and nicely printed. Roman caps is hardly 
prominent enough for head letter — the gothic used for classi- 
fication heads in the “ Business Directory” would be better. 
Ads. are neatly displayed. 

EarLvILLe (Ill.) Leader—The Leader is a neat paper in 
every way. If the business locals were run in the first column 
of the fifth page, starting the regular local items in the second, 
it would be an improvement. The box-heading, “ Excursion 
to Whitefish Bay,” was nicely put together. 

Laure (Neb.) Advocate.—There is a decided improvement 
in the first page of the Advocate since it was criticized last 
April, as the paid readers are now run separately, but a still 
lighter dash would be preferable between the editorial para- 


Hardy. There were twenty-two six-column pages, profusely 
illustrated with suitable half-tones, which were nicely printed. 


On July 1 the Woodstock (Ont.) Sentinel-Review published 
an Inaugural Edition, excellently printed on enameled book. 
There were over forty pages and cover, profusely illustrated 
with half-tones, the matter being set in 10-point, while the 
headings were neatly arranged in several sizes of the Courts 
series. 

Wayne County Press, Fairfield, LIllinois—The general 
appearance of your ads., upon which you particularly request 
criticism, is good. Those of J. A. Cox & Co., Schultz Seed 
Company and Johnson Brothers are the best. That of Har- 
vey & Son is good, but a few of the flourishes and ornaments 
could have been omitted to advantage. 


CuHartes H. McAnan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—The ads. 
you submit for criticism this month all merit reproduction, 
but I have only room for a few, all of which were originally 
double-column in width. No. 1 would be attractive in any 
position; the display lines are properly selected and the prices 
nicely brought out. No. 2 shows how it is possible to effect- 
ively display in limited space a large amount of matter. No. 3 
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graphs on the fourth. The make-up of the fifth page is not 
artistic, and it would be necessary to remodel it entirely to 
secure a good effect. Ads. are neat and attractive. 

THE Commercial Bulletin and Northwest Trade, of Minne- 
apolis, published its annual “ Fall Trade Number” in August, 
which was fully up to its former efforts. There were about 
130 pages, over ninety of which were advertising, giving it the 
appearance of a decidedly prosperous venture. 

- C. O. McIntosuH, Fayette Journal, Fayetteville, West Vir- 
ginia——A neat five-column quarto. The make-up shows com- 
mendable care, and contents and arrangement leave nothing 
to be desired. The ads. are all good, the only bad tendency 
being toward the use of too large type for body letter. 

IMPERIAL (Cal.) Press.— For neat typography and good 
presswork one need look no further than the type pages of the 
Press, but the pages on which plate appear are poor, by con- 
trast. Heads and sub-heads are nicely selected and arranged, 
among them being several box-heads of unusual merit. 

Tue Canon City (Colo.) Record, the oldest paper in Arkan- 
sas valley of Colorado, recently published a “ Building Edi- 


tion” that was a decided credit to the proprietor, Guy U. 


No. 2. No. 3. 


has one fault —a poor arrangement of the cross-rules near the 
top. If the plan at the bottom had been duplicated, or if the 
vertical rules had been broken so as to allow the parallel rules 
to run across, the effect would have been very pleasing. The 
“Table and Kitchen ” heading and the other ads. are all good. 


Cuartes D. SCHOONMAKER has been elected editor of the 
McHenry (Ill.) Plaindealer, having been advanced from the 
mechanical department. In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
he says, “ As a printer, I have studied the pages of your valu- 
able magazine for several years, and can truthfully say it has 
been the chief impetus in placing me in my present position.” 

Maysvit_e (Ky.) Bulletin—The Bulletin has an excellent 
advertising patronage for a small daily, and the ads. are well 
displayed. The publisher’s announcement should contain some 
reference to the subscription price, and the first page would 
be improved if there were about six points less space on either 
side of the date line, with the columns indented evenly at the 
top. 

Oconomowoc (Wis.) Enterprise.—A very neat paper. Ads. 
are properly and attractively displayed, and the paper is nicely 
printed. The light-faced type used for the box-headings, 
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“Resort and Lake News,” “ Social and Personal,” and “ With 
Our Exchanges,” particularly that in which the latter appears, 
are poor selections. Plate matter columns on the seventh 
age have too much space at the top. 


Hartrorp (Wis.) Press.——There is considerable improve- 
nent in the presswork and ad. display since the Press was 
riticized in May. There is evidently very little attention 
-iyen the make-ready, as the Kodol ad., the cut in that of M. T. 
Peterson and the border on that of the Heppe Cash Store Com- 
yany are not brought up. The news features are well taken 

re of and the paper is nicely made up. 

O. V. Borven, Adams County Times, Berne, Indiana —The 
‘imes is a neat and attractive paper throughout, and there is 
ery little room for criticism. It would be better to start the 
‘Personal and Local Department” at the head of the column, 
vith the paid items under a separate head. Your Campbell 
ress, which you say was the one exhibited at the World’s 
Fair, does excellent work under your management. 


I aM indebted to Editor P. A. Philbin, of the Archibald 
(Pa.) Citizen, for a copy of the Fourth of July issue of Luzon 
Life, published at Manila and devoted to American interests 
in the Philippines. It is nearly all set in 10-point italic and is 
full of patriotic paragraphs. Don C. W. Musser, the editor and 
proprietor, announces at the head of the paper that “The 
editor is responsible for everything which appears in this 
journal.” 

Montcatm Herald, Stanton, Michigan—Your question, 
“Ts there enough impression now?” evidently refers to the 
criticism appearing in this department in June. The Herald 
was still further criticized in August. The impression is about 
right, although a column rule has worked up on the fourth 
page and bears it off from the first and second columns. The 
ads. are also greatly improved and the paper as a whole is 
very creditable. 

Onaca (Kan.) Republican.—Your paper is full of news, 
nicely printed, and has some particularly attractive ads. Instead 
of scattering the short local items on nearly every page, it 
would be better to separate the personals and run them on one 
page with a neat box-head, with the short locals on another 
with a similar head, putting double or single heads on the 
longer items. A little larger type than is now used for head- 
ings is advisable. 

TuIs item is credited to the Muscotah (Kan.) Record: 
“For the first time we were married Wednesday. We have 
contemplated this step for a long time, but lack of funds has 
always prevented, until we finally decided to get married and 
trust to Providence for the rest. The subscription rates of the 
Record will remain at the same price. Only the immediate 
relatives were present at the ceremony. Our views on the 
money question will remain the same, only we need more of it.” 


Contest No. 10.—Ad.-Setting Contest No. 10, which was 
nnounced last month, should prove very interesting and 
nstructive to compositors. One of the conditions of the con- 
est calls for one hundred slips of each specimen submitted, 
nd as there will probably not be over this number of contest- 
nts, this practically insures that each will receive a full set. 
Specimens should be sent in as early as possible, however, as 
‘iter the winners are supplied the balance will go to those 
‘hose specimens are first received. 


F. E. Miner and A. A. Kist, publishers of the Whitley 
County News, of South Whitley, Indiana, are much pleased 
ith the result of the change in size of their paper to sixteen 
‘our-column pages, and claim to have more than doubled their 
circulation and tripled their advertising rates. Mr. Miner, in 
a letter to the Practical Printer, says, however, “I would not 
advise any country publisher to undertake a change to the 
magazine form unless he is able to put money into the enter- 
prise for several weeks. It takes time for any new movement 
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to bring results, but the results will come to the country 
editor who puts the proper effort to the wheel. So much faith 
do I have in the magazine form of a country newspaper, that 
I believe our regular subscribers would raise strong objection 
should we go back to the old form.” 


Waite Rock (S. D.) Journal.—Your publisher’s announce- 
ment and editorial belong on the fourth page, but if these 
must be run on the first, by all means start them at the top 
of the column, as they are completely lost in their present 
location. The presswork is bad and is made worse by a poor 
quality of ink which is unevenly distributed. More of the 12- 
point roman in the ads. and less display would be an improve- 
ment, although some are quite creditable, notably that of the 
White Rock Lumber & Hardware Company. 


MarysvILLE (Ohio) Tribune—The Tribune has greatly 
improved during the past year, the defects mentioned in July, 
1900, having entirely disappeared. The first fourteen items of 
local news are paid readers and should be run separately. The 
best of judgment is not used in selecting the words for dis- 
play in some of the headings, a noticeable offender being the 
word “Crisp” as the most prominent line in the head, “ Crisp 
Medley of News Concerning Late Happenings Round About 
Us.” The first line should always give some intimation of the 
nature of the matter which follows. 


C. W. Srernserc, Newark (N. J.) News.—I don’t wonder 
that your friends disagree as to which is the best page ad., 
as all are very attractive. The one headed “A Jersey Paper 
for Jerseymen” has one advantage over most of the others, 
as the various features are broken up and thereby made more 
readable. I would ask the editor to designate each week a few 
of the features that he would like particularly emphasized, and 
display these a little more prominently than the others. The 
ad. beginning “ Being a Good New Jersey Newspaper” would 
be my second choice —the panel at the left is very neat. 


TRADE papers are making lengthy complaints about the 
Pan-American Exposition not using newspaper advertising. 
It is too late now to do more than lament the inaction of the 
papers early in the season. A better course would be to use 
every effort to educate publishers as to what they should do 
when the next big fair is proposed, and to informing the adver- 
tising agent where it will be necessary to direct his first efforts. 
Newspapers should with one accord refuse to give the next 
enterprise more than a three-line notice before a contract for 
a certain number of lines or inches of space is made, to be used 
at the option of the exposition. The agent will say that they 
expect to use newspaper advertising, but it is too early yet 
to make contracts, as their plans are not complete; but if 
they realize that it is necessary to make these contracts 
first, the advertising plans will be completed first. With such 
a contract no newspaper would refuse to write up the enter- 
prise as liberally as they have in the present instance when 
no money was expended, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
they would do even better. 


For years it has been customary for editors of weekly papers 
to vie with each other in describing the martyrdom of the 
country editor and in detailing his abject poverty, and trade 
papers delight in copying these descriptions. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to find a man who takes the opposite view. LeCount 
& LeCount, publishers of the Hartford (Wis.) Press, whose 
paper is just thirty years old, on the occasion of their anniver- 
sary have this to say on the subject, which comes nearer the 
truth: 

We are not like some of our friends in the trade, who look upon the 
life of a newspaper man as a burden thrust upon them, which they 
patiently endure in threadbare clothing, with empty provision boxes and 
scantily filled purses, but we believe that according to our deeds we are 
rewarded, and that no newspaper man needs to suffer these things. If he 
does it is because he does not hustle. In proportion to our hustling, 


then, has our success been. The blame is not with the public that we are 
not millionaires, but because we have not hustled to that extent. That 
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we have prospered has been due to hard work, and striving to give the 
public the kind of paper they want. We do not look upon their taking 
the Press as an act of charity on their part, as we hope we have always 
given them their money’s worth. : 

BurEAU OF INFORMATION.— Since the announcement in the 
editorial columns of THe INLAND PRINTER several months ago 
of the establishment of a Bureau of Information in connection 
with its several technical departments, many publishers have 
taken advantage of the offer and applied for information by 
letter. When the inquiries are of general interest they are 
published later in this department, but in no case is the name 
of the writer disclosed except where consent is given. Through 
this plan correspondents are enabled to secure replies to their 
questions in greater detail than space in THE INLAND PRINTER 
will allow, and much more promptly, as from one to two 
months must frequently elapse after receiving a request before 
the answer appears in print. For the benefit of those who may 
not have seen the conditions of this arrangement, they are 
republished below: 

Inquirers are cautioned not to send their letters to the head office, but 
to address the department editors, as indicated at the head of each 
department, accompanying each letter with the fee of $1. 

Answers demanding more than one page of letter or requiring special 
research on the part of the editor will be charged additional, according 
to the nature of the work. 

No letters asking information on technical matters will be answered 
by mail if unaccompanied by the fee of $1. The reply will appear, in lieu 
of this, in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A. J. Utsu, foreman of the Brown County Republican, Hia- 
watha, Kansas, writes: “I inclose a few ads. set by myself in 
the Republican office. These ads. are the regular weekly 
changes, and usually crowd in on press day and go up with a 
rush. The Hamann ad., or rather, the frame for it, was set 
on a Saturday afternoon when work was slack, and is prac- 
tically a copy from a trade journal. I took a proof of it and 
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There are several thousand school children in Brown 
county and most of ghese will needa new pair of school 
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sold it to the first man I showed it to, a shoe dealer, leaving 
the proof with him so that he could write his matter to fit. 
Nothing original in it only that I sold twenty-five inches of 
space for my employers by using an hour’s time that otherwise 
would have been lost to the office.” Answer.—Your ads. are 
all nicely displayed, good judgment being shown in the selec- 
tion of the proper lines to be given prominence. Readers of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER will no doubt be interested in the ad. 


referred to by Mr. Ulsh, and it is reproduced herewith (No. 4). 
The original was three columns wide and about eight inches 
deep. This demonstrates what could frequently be accom- 
plished in the way of securing advertising, as a proposition a 
little out of the ordinary will often obtain an ad. where direct 
solicitation fails. 


A. VaNceE Pierson, of the Jerseyman, Morristown, New 
Jersey, writes: “ Under separate cover I inclose copies of the 
Jerseyman and would be pleased to read a criticism of the 
paper in the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Some months 
ago you criticized the paper and, as you will doubtless notice, 
I have endeavored to improve the make-up of the Jerseyman 
along the lines you mentioned. This time I would like to know 
how the paper compares with the general run of country papers. 
We do not see many others than those published in near-by 
towns, and we think that the Jerseyman outclasses them.” 
Answer.—The two changes suggested last March have been 
made and your paper is improved thereby. There are com- 
paratively few weeklies in any part of the country that equal 
the Jerseyman in quantity of news, careful make-up and press- 
work, although some follow more modern styles in ad. display. 
While the ads. are not bad — if each stood by itself they would 
be quite creditable—yet a few borders and an occasional 
change in the arrangement would break their present monot- 
ony. However, the paper has a generous advertising patronage, 
and is clearly in the front rank. 





A PRINTER’S COLLEGE DEGREES. 


The editor of the Century notes the recognition which has 
come to the printer of that magazine, Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne, in the honorary degrees (in each case that of Master of 
Arts) which in June were conferred upon him by the univer- 
sities of Columbia and Yale. 

At the commencement of Columbia, Mr. De Vinne’s claims 
to this distinction were thus recounted by Dean Van Amringe: 

“The sumptuous volumes that have issued from his well- 
known press, the noble folio of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the notable publications of the Grolier Club, have won for him 
the proud title, ‘Master of the Art Which Is the Preserver of 
All the Arts.’ As author and typographer, in the broadest 
sense, his name will be associated in the coming time with 
those of Gutenberg, Aldus, Caxton, Plantin, the Elzevirs, Bas- 
kerville, the Didots, the Whittinghams, and our own Franklin.” 

High as this praise may seem, we believe it is not over- 
stated as to Mr. De Vinne’s rank in the history of printing; 
but it is clearly incomplete in omitting the chief item which 
entitles him to the regard of his countrymen and all lovers of 
art. We refer to the eminence which he has achieved as a 
printer of illustrative work, first of wood-cuts, and then of 
subtle and difficult half-tone plates. In this field of modern 
progress, in which the rotary press, with its thousands upon 
thousands of rapidly printed sheets, has reached results once 
thought possible only to individual hand-printing, Mr. De 
Vinne has had to contend with novel, changing and harassing 
commercial conditions of great complexity. His progressive 
and intelligent grappling with these problems first gave 
world-wide fame to the school of American wood-engraving, 
which, though in the retrospect it seems almost a part of 
ancient history, is still one of the artistic glories of the coun- 
try. For, though most of the engravers who gave the move- 
ment its cachet and importance are now engaged in work upon 
half-tones (a necessary and honorable work, ably done, but of 
secondary individuality), Mr. De Vinne still has the task and 
pleasure of doing considerable wood-cut printing for this mag- 
azine, so that he is not yet emeritus in this field. Chief in scope 
and importance of such work is Mr. Cole’s series of wood- 
engravings from the masters of painting, in which series the 
examples of English art are soon to be succeeded by those of 
the Spanish school. 






































CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
ed from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
aces In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
uf receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
-swers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
ers may be sent te The Inland Printer Company. 


“LECTROTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
‘Reve —The issaey —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
ckel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
truments — Preparation of Work —- Molding — Building — Metalizing 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
iting — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
th; 150 pages. $1.50. 

SrerEOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 

lusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
: nd is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
P cess, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 

tal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Op erating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
iventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 
kEASONS WHY STEEL, BRASS AND SUNDRY OTHER METALS CAN 
NOT BE USED. 

Doubtless many printers: have queried at one time or 
another why typefounders did not make type of steel or 
zinc, or at least of something harder or more lasting than 
the present alloys, says the London Stationery Trades 
Journal. At first thought steel would appear to be the ideal 
material for making indestructible type, but a little reflection 
will show that the readiness with which it rusts would render 
it totally unfit for printers’ use, since it is necessarily always 
inore or less subject to moisture, even when not deliberately 
soaked with the ever-present sponge. Liability to rust or cor- 

sion prevents any form of iron from being considered, even 

i there were not a further difficulty in finding a material to 
make molds of the required accuracy, for iron requires a great 
vat in melting, and nothing short of platinum would be likely 
stand the heat required in a mold for casting iron. Sand is 
material of which are made most molds for casting iron, 

| that only lends itself to the formation of coarse forms. 

‘bably even a platinum mold would not cast many hundred 

| types before breaking down and becoming deformed with 

great heat. 

rass type is made to some extent for bookbinders’ use, 

the metal (which is a mixture of copper and zinc) is costly, 

casting expensive, and the liability to corrosion from verdi- 
is also present. While not impossible, the use of brass 
proved at least impracticable for ordinary type. Silver 

ld make a very satisfactory type, and if it continues to be 

wded out of the money market it may some day come into 

though the prospect is very distant, and not worth calcu- 

ig upon. Nickel and copper are used to a certain extent 

he alloys now on the market, but the mixtures will not 

up a large percentage of either, hence the quantity is 

is. ited more than it would be if cost were the only considera- 
t for it is sure that the leading makers give as good an 
ay for the money as they reasonably can, and that a small 
cs ‘a expense of material would not deter any of them from 
In. roving their alloys, if it were chemically possible to do so. 

“he rarer metals are not to be thought of, simply because 
they are rare, though there are a number which might be suit- 
1-5 
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able. Aluminum has been much discussed as a possible mate- 
rial. At present it is too costly as a metal, and too expensive 
to work to render it possible to put aluminum type on the 
market at a price which would be likely to induce buyers. 
A suitable admixture or alloy, including aluminum, has not 
been found, although it is among the possibilities that such 
may yet be discovered, as the new white metal has not yet 
been as fully tested as to its alloying qualities as have other 
more familiar metals. 

The study of alloys is most absorbing and interesting, 
and, it may be added, most expensive. It is an item of cost 
with progressive buyers, and an item which type buyers have 
probably seldom considered. No one, not even the most expe- 
rienced chemist, can tell what will be the qualities of a new 
mixture or alloy of given metals. There are large tables 
showing the qualities of alloys containing so much of this and 
so much of that, and so on, and such tables are being con- 
stantly increased by the chemist in his laboratory work. But 
when one goes outside the tables, and introduces a new metal, 
or varies the quantities, he gets new and different results, some 
of which are in the nature of surprises. For instance, if a little 
of a certain metal added to two others gives added hardness to 
the whole, it is natural to suppose that a little more will give 
increased hardness. Yet a trial may show that instead of 
increasing the hardness of the alloy the exact opposite results, 
or the mixture may be so imperfect that it crumbles away on a 
slight pressure or strain. 

Wood type has obtained an apparently permanent place for 
use in the larger sizes of type, in spite of the fact that the best 
of it will warp and swell. Its use is not wholly because of its 
cheapness, aS many printers infer, but because it is harder to 
cast large metal type with the same accuracy as small type. 
It must * > remembered that leads have to be shaved to insure 
accuracy, and metal furniture is so shaped that the inaccura- 
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cies will come where they do not affect the size of the piece; 
besides, pinholes are of no consequence in these. But it is not 
practicable to cast metal type of, say, forty-line pica size and 
secure a uniform, smooth, flat face to the letters. There is 
also great liability to poor casts from pinholes, which are 
more or less common in all castings, and the liability to which 
increases with the size of the piece cast. These difficulties 
would be as great with other metals or alloys as with the type 
metal now in use. Broadly speaking, it is the nature of all 
castings to shrink as they cool. In shrinking there is a ten- 
dency to deformation. If a metal can be used which melts at 
a low temperature, as does type metal, then it does not have 
much cooling to do, and there is generally less shrinkage. 
This tendency to shrinkage is obviated by casting under pres- 
sure, and by introducing some metal, such as bismuth, which 
actually increases in bulk as it cools. 


Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 


SAC-A-JA-WE-A. 


Great-granddaughter of the celebrated Indian woman of the same name who crossed the continent with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition in 1805-6. 


























\Vhile our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 

iect, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
nymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
ise give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
ood faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
t to revision. 


THE PRINTER’S SALESMAN. 

the Editor: Des Mornes, Iowa, September 12, 1901. 

The solicitor or salesman for a printing-house who seeks 

sell goods at good prices always finds employmeni and a 
cood salary. 

In the short experience I have had I have known one house 
© employ four different salesmen, and discharge as many 
nside of one year’s time. Why? Because they do not educate 
their salesmen how to sell their goods, and the majority of 
people today want the best kind of work, and are willing to 
pay fair prices to the man who knows how to produce good 
goods and sell them. 

If the price was the sole object of selling, mail-order busi- 
ness would be a cinch. In selling printing or advertising, the 
salesman must be anything but a cheap clerk. He should be a 
student of the art, a subscriber to the trade journals, and 
should first like the work, then study it, and finally apply him- 
self to it. 

Customers are always ready to listen to a man who can tell 
them something that they did not know. They are ready to 
patronize him, and in that way show their appreciation of what 
he tells them, or, in other words, pay him by patronizing him, 
and they are willing to pay liberally to the man who knows his 
business. A salesman can work up a regular trade, and hold it, 
with large concerns, by keeping his eye open and by keeping 
posted on all the late things pertaining to his business. 

The cheap man never draws a very fair salary, his employer 
is never able to make much money, and before he knows it he 
is behind the times, and his business is limited to the most 
ordinary kind of printing, in which there is little if any profit. 

I have known salesmen who made it a point to talk price 
before everything else, and when he got an order he would 
take the rest of the day off enjoying himself with a cigarette, 
©: something worse. I have known good salesmen whom it 
was really hard to get a price out of until the order was com- 
veted, and their customers are always the most pleased, 

iuse the order is generally the result-bringing kind, the 
unter is not hindered on account of a limit to do certain little 


] 
things that are essential to good advertising printing, and after 
tlie work is all done and a moderate charge is made, the cus- 
tuner is well pleased and it is a profitable deal for the 
cusiomer, salesman and employer. 

"he employer whose mail reads: “ Dear Sir,— Please quote 
your lowest price,” etc., is generally a man with a heavy- 


frowned face, nervous, irritable disposition, who is always 
tr)ing to squeeze a low price, and then squeeze his customer's 
orcer so that he can pay his rent; wearing a blind stare, won- 
deving if his customer will rebate the life out of his bill for 
both of his squeezings, never giving him credit for squeezing 
the price. 

The man whose mail reads: “Dear Sir,— Please print for 
us. . . and send bill,” etc., enters his customer’s order 
and tries in every way to serve his customer best; he charges 
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him a fair profit and has enough to pay his rent; his customer 
sends him a prompt remittance in full, because he is pleased 
with the results of his work. 

It is up to our salesmen to teach the people this way of 
doing things, and there is no better day to begin than today. 
If I had a salesman who talked price only, I would discharge 
him today if I did not and could not hire another for a year. 
They are a detriment to our business, and they kill more good 
orders than profits, if any, on the orders they get amount to. 

I would like to hear other views on this subject. 

CHARLES WRIGHT. 

{[Mr. Wright is with the George A. Miller Printing Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Iowa.— Eprror. ] 





A SUGGESTION FOR LABOR-SAVING RULES, 


To the Editor: St. Lours, Mo., August 17, 1901. 

I trust the suggestion herein advanced may not be con- 
sidered presumptuous from one whose only excuse is that he 
writes from experience, and is interested in THe INLAND 
PRINTER by reason of the many benefits derived from the 
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CARD IN RED AND BLUE. 


meritorious and interesting articles and artistically displayed 
examples presented from month to month upon the pages of 
the “king of them all.” 

A great many ideas have been advanced by the printers in 
general over the country as to the most serviceable and prac- 
tical rule-case, the latest being in the June number. But it is 
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CARD IN TWO SHADES OF BLUE. 


not rule-cases that I wish to talk about —as almost “any old 
case” will do if the material is in sight — but the rule itself. 
Printers in large and small offices have apparently accepted the 
foundry fonts of labor-saving rule without a question, and I 
find that, as a rule, if you seek to convince an old-timer that 
the system can be improved upon he will invariably ask to be 
shown, whether he is from Missouri or not. 

The suggestion I wish to make is the addition of an 8-point 
piece in all 2-point rule fonts, which, as furnished by the type- 
founders in general, begin with one-em pieces (12 points)— 
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necessarily making all combinations multiples of six points, 
which all job-printers employed on good work know is pro- 
ductive of vandalism. Now, if foremen and proprietors in 
general would make the addition —at a very trifling expense 
—of an 8-point piece, the printer would be enabled to make 
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CARD IN BLACK, RED AND GREEN, 


his combinations to the multiple of 2 points, and would mean 
that all tables and rulework could be accurately set, besides 
dispensing with the cutter. 

I submit several samples of my work (not that they dis- 
play conspicuous ability) and several examples of rulework, 
to show more clearly the advantage this small piece would be 
to the job-printer. 

The tabular form, you will notice, is set with a parallel head- 
rule — single rule being used. The first being set as close to 
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the measure as can be accomplished with the ordinary system, 
and the second shows that with the addition of the 8-point 
piece (which are wrong fonts in table) the head-rules can be 
made to fit accurately. The jobs in question were not set with 
a view to placing them on exhibition, but are only ordinary, 
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every-day jobs, turned out by the Skinner & Kennedy Sta- 
tionery Company, without the use of a rule-cutter, and who, 
by the way, have one of the finest offices in the city, everything 
being new and up to date, and who are getting a generous 
share of work. CHARLES R. SNIDER. 





























A VISIT TO THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 12, I9OI. 


Having lately returned from a visit to the Pacific coast, 
a part of which included a somewhat hurried trip to Colorado 
Springs, and incidentally to the Printers’ Home at that place, 
it occurred to me that the impression gained might be of 
interest to those of your readers who are contributors to the 
maintenance of that admirable institution. I had myself but a 


vague idea of what the members of our craft had done and 
are doing for our brothers who are incapacitated from further 
labor, and was accordingly surprised and delighted with the 
Home and its surroundings. 

Colorado Springs is a beautiful town about two hours’ 
journey from Denver and within an hour’s drive of the Garden 
of the Gods and other wonderful parts of the parks of Colo- 
rado. It is said to contain more wealth than any town of its 
size in the United States. From the railroad depot a trolley 
line runs about every half hour to within a short distance of 
the Home, making the trip either way in about fifteen minutes. 

The Home is located on a beautiful plateau overlooking 
Colorado Springs. From its broad porch and upper piazza a 
beautiful view is seen of the Springs, with Pike’s Peak in the 
background, its summit almost perpetually crowned with 
snow, and standing like a giant sentinel over the lesser moun- 
tains which surround it. The site of the Home is an ideal one, 
and I can conceive of no more lovely place in which to pass 
one’s declining years. Connected with it are about eighty-five 
acres of fine grazing and farming land, on which everything 
for the comfort of the inmates can be produced. 

Passing up a broad flight of stone steps you enter a fine 
reception hall, from which on either side corridors lead into the 
rooms on the first floor, which have been furnished by the lib- 
erality of the Denver and California unions, and as memorials 
of Mrs. George W. Childs and Mrs. Anthony Drexel. These 
rooms are beautifully fitted up, the California room being fur- 
nished entirely from the redwood trees of that State. These 
rooms form the front of the building, and in the rear and on 
the upper floor are the rooms for the use of the inmates, all 
neatly and substantially furnished, and all, as far as I could see 
in the limited time at my disposal, having an outlook into the 
country by which the building is surrounded. In the basement 
is an admirably appointed dining-room, as comfortable and 
nicely arranged as in many large hoteis. The basement also 
contains a good billiard-room and card-rooms, so that the 
pleasures as well as the other creature wants of the inmates 
are amply provided for. In detached buildings are the kitchens 
and excellent provision for hospital and incurable cases. 

In short, the Printers’ Home is an ideal institution, and I 
came away with a feeling not only that the time spent there 
was well spent, but one of pride that the Typographical Union 
and its generous contributors had provided for the declining 
years of the members of the “art preservative” such a beauti- 
ful, healthful and comfortable home. Ws. H. Lees. 





A PHILIPPINE PRINTING OFFICE, 
To the Editor: Mantra, P. I., August 5, 1901. 

Just as a sketch, Mr. Editor, explanatory of the accom- 
panying photograph, for, you know, we would not for the 
world have the readers of THe INLAND Printer so far belittle 
their guessing qualities as to jump to the conclusion that those 
of us here pictured are the entranced spectators of a common 
bull-fight, an ordinary naval battle, or any such conventional 
performance. No, sir; these are the employes, every one of 
them (posing for their picture), of the great printing-house of 
E. C. McCullough & Co., of Manila, Philippine Islands, more 
popularly known as the “Government Printing-office,” and 
whose enviable reputation has long ere this crept far beyond 
the confines of the Philippine Archipelago. 

From a small beginning (oh, so small!) shortly after 
Dewey’s victory, the establishment has grown and grown and 
spread, until now it boasts all the accessories of an up-to-date 
and flourishing printing business—tons of new and modern 
type and “trimmings,” three Miehle cylinders, one Cottrell 
cylinder, six Chandler & Price Gordon presses, two Colt’s 
Armory presses, latest pattern steam cutter, complete bindery, 
rubber-stamp outfit, and the like; nothing, in fact, is now 
lacking wherewith to print anything from an envelope to a 
several-volume Government report on short notice, and to 

















w that the latter has been done we will mention that during 
he month of June, just past, a two-volume report (General 
lacArthur’s annual), of six hundred pages each, including 

, hundred pages of tabular work, was turned out, besides 

regular run of other work. 

There are, on an average, 150 people on the pay-roll. This 

es in all the departments — the front office, the composing- 

m, rubber stamps, pressroom, bindery, stockroom, etc. You 

y not have noticed that the natives predominate; well, they 

ind always will, in this country where native labor is the 

-is of all industry, and white men are restless — coming and 

ng, particularly the latter—it is in the climate, presum- 
ly. The supply of Filipinos who have “ worked at the trade,” 
inish style, is inexhaustible, and in time some become passa- 
y fair workmen, while a few develop into first-class crafts- 
en. 

The heads of departments, with a few others sprinkled in, 
e white men, naturally, as without them the natives are at 
a, being entirely lacking in that stamina and push-ahead- 


tiveness for which the average American is noted. 


A fitting conclusion to this modest sketch is a special men- 


tion of the esteem in which Mr. E. C. McCullough is held by 


ach and every one connected with his printing-house. 


J. C. Howe. 
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RELATIVE COST OF SETTING VARIOUS SIZED 
TYPE, 


To the Editor: New Orteans, La., August 4, 1901. 

For many years after beginning work at the printing busi- 
ness I was puzzled by the fact that I could not set as many 
thousand ems in small pica or pica type as I could in nonpareil. 
Nowhere have I ever seen an explanation for the great differ- 
ence in the way type of the different sizes “stacks up.” Not 
until long after I had begun work on the machine did the real 
reason occur to me. My discovery may be by no means origi- 
nal, but I have talked with many printers since, explaining and 
demonstrating my theory, and all see that it is perfectly true. 
It is simply this: A given number of words set in large type 
will measure a less number of ems than exactly the same 
words set in smaller type. 

When this theory occurred to me I went to an office where 
there was plenty of hand type. First I set a line in 6-point, 
13 ems pica long. That made 26 ems of 6-point. Then I set the 
composing-stick at 26 ems of I1-point and set the same words. 
The line failed to fill the 26 ems of 11-point space, and there 
were 614 ems to spafe, demonstrating that in 26 ems of I1- 
point type twenty-five per cent more letters could be placed 
than in 26 ems of 6-point. 

Not long afterward, while working in another office, I was 


EMPLOYES OF THE E, C. MC CULLOUGH PRINTING-OFFICE IN MANILA. 


1. E.C. McCullough, proprietor. 
»» Walter D. Witham, chief bookkeeper. 

John C. Howe, superintendent. 

F. G. Kertson, foreman. 
5. Frank F. Bollinger, foreman pressroom. 
6. Enrique Fiol, foreman bindery. 
Maurice Bloomington, in charge job department. 
Lennard A. Porter, in charge book department. 
9. Asher P, Anspacher, in charge special order department. 
io, James LeDoux, in charge platen presses. 
11, C. H. Noronha, Spanish proofreader. 


12. Roscoe E. Baber, English proofreader. 

13. Ruch C. Johnson, in charge rubber stamps. 

14. Edward Brodenstein, in charge stationery department. 
15. Alfred Anderson, stoneman, 

16. W. W. Watson, make-up. 

17. H. Ellis, job printer. 

18. Joe Reuben, job printer. 

19. William Wallace, compositor. 

20. Charles Silvers, pressman. 

21. Thomas Galligan, pressman. 
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given a piece of reprint to set. The copy was 6-point in a 
column 14 ems pica wide. I reset it in 11-point, 25 ems pica wide. 
Of the copy each line made 28 ems; of the matter as reset in 
the larger type, each line made a little over 27 ems. Three 
lines of the copy made two lines of reset matter in the larger 
type, or 84 ems of 6-point were changed into 54 ems of II- 
point. 

On the machine I had often noted that I could not set a 
line containing 24 ems II-point as quickly as I could a line 
containing 26 ems 6-point. Also I have noted that I could not 
crowd a line of 24 ems II-point into a line of 26 ems 6-point. 
It will run over every time. Just what the proportions are 
which exist among the various sizes of type in this regard I 
have not had opportunity to demonstrate to my satisfaction, 
but the little investigation made has satisfied me that I have 
the real reason for the difference in results in ems. My con- 
clusion, based on the limited observations made, is, that 
between 6-point and I1-point type the difference is twenty-five 
per cent; or, in other words, an article of four hundred words 
will make approximately only 1,000 ems I1-point, while exactly 
the same matter set in 6-point will measure 1,250 ems. 

The following table shows the lengths of line in 12-point 
and other sizes down to 6-point to equal the number of ems 
in the width of the ordinary newspaper column, and in each 
case it will be found that the same letters and spaces which 
exactly fill 26 ems of 6-point will fall short in the others: 


Total points Ems 
in line. pica. 
Ce err eee arma tate eer 15 13 
i I ™, Sahesee env cakscteieneeed ses 182 15 
a RR - Gabakawsades bance be eee she 208 171 
ee © abbdenbevscdeseestcunshasnes 234 19% 
A Aahader adv dksesdsssoubesbres 260 22 
26 11 Lana ses Sew eab aed ane's sn eee ee 2 
oo EO adds esnsendven Onsseeeesense 312 26 


This condition being made clear, it now comes to a discus- 
sion of the matter of increased pay for setting the larger sizes 
of type on the machine. In a haphazard way proprietors and 
printers generally have guessed at what should be the added 
amount for the big type. I have seen one good proposition 
put forth and that from Texas. It proposes a basing rate per 
one thousand ems for 6-point, then add 2 cents per point per 
one thousand ems. This would seem to be a reasonable 
method of progression, to judge from the increase in the num- 
ber of words which can be crowded into the one thousand 
ems of the larger type. Proprietors must consider this matter 
in their estimates on composition. Under the plan as advocated 
and practiced in Texas, adding I cent per one thousand ems 
differential between day and night work, a reasonable scale 
for city workers might be made as follows: 


Per 1,000 ems. 


Day work. Night work. 
6 poaet NRbGbres hese senso ravenna 12 cents 13 sora 
OE TT EET PE ee ¢ iad 15 
Bi "= Sineehubssee’ en ceeabanee 16 “ iy «| 
By TP eee en ees csoewaesavess | ies {ieee 
10 he EEG eoe ese seer eanenst ees | id 21 ss 
II KEEN OS eee Se STORES . = | ivy 


12 a eke ho Wh whee SNS eae oA ok Se as 25 


Also, the condition that where the length of line is less than 
20 ems of the type set it should be measured at that figure. 

I believe if these principles are observed in the formation of 
scales of prices and also by proprietors in figuring on work it 
will make a more satisfactory condition all round, also that if 
the piece system is universally adopted for machine work it 
will be as satisfactory as it always was for hand composition. 

Wits L. Hatt, 





NEEDS “THE INLAND PRINTER” IN HIS BUSINESS. 

I could not get along without such a valuable publication 
in my business as the one you get out.—C. W. Luse, West Fair- 
Pennsylvania. 


view, 
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NOTES 
AND QUERIES 
ON LITHOGRAPHY 


A 


BY E. F. WAGNER. 











Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
recelve respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

Procress oF LirHo ENGRAVERS’ AND DESIGNERS’ LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA.—The record-breaking meeting nights have been 
twenty-three initiations in one evening, followed by twenty- 
one applicants the following meeting, and affiliation with the 
printers and allied crafts is established on a permanent basis. 
Now keep your head cool and your feet warm. 

Scarcity oF Goop LirHo ENnGRAvers AND LetrTER DesIGN- 
ERS.— Several letters have been received from Western houses, 
as far as Portland, Oregon, for litho help, but the demand 
seems greater than the supply, and in New York good work- 
men are constantly in demand; even the second and third 
rated have had ample chance to try for higher honors. 


ALUMINUM LITHOGRAPHY FOR Maps.—Kel A., Boston, 
Massachusetts, writes: “Would you advise an intending 
aluminum printer if the aluminum plates are useful for print- 
ing maps in colors?” Answer.—Aluminum plates can be highly 
recommended: for map work. Ordinary map work can be 
drawn direct upon the same, or transfers can be produced 
from copper plates, cerotype, stone or paper drawings. Print- 
ing is easier than from stone, generally speaking. 

Can THE Metat EncGrAvING MACHINE BE Usep For Cvt- 
TING ON StoneE.—J. K. K., engraver, Peoria, Illinois, writes: 
“T have received the sample book with THE INLAND PRINTER 
cover-designs (ninety beautiful designs), and I am very thank- 
ful. I have recently started classification of sample work. 
By the way, could you say if the engraving machine I saw 
advertised for engraving on silver and aluminum can be used 
for stone in marking small lettering?” Answer.—The machine 
(a pantagraph) used for decorating aluminum with orna- 
ments and small lettering can certainly be used on stone, if 
the stand was arranged to admit of a stone. This the manu- 
facturer of the instrument could do. We have tried the 
engraving machine on etching-ground, and found that the 
most minute ornaments or letters can be executed with it, and 
repeated as it could not be done in any other way. Further- 
more, a pattern roughly cut on zinc can be reproduced in a 
flattened-out shape, or elongated to any extent. Price, $200. 


REPRINTING Over FinisHep Curomo Work.-—P. L. T., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sends samples of colorwork in which the 
yellow has been printed too pale, and would like to know what 
could be done to save the edition. Has seen similar questions 
answered before in these columns. Answer.—The fault with 
the work, which has been executed in six colors, is that the 
yellow has not been properly gauged in the start. It takes 
experience in the artist to get the yellow just right, and the 
result greatly depends on the proper strength of the yellow. 
Still it is difficult to see it, without having had experience in 
chromo work. I think the work can be saved, if sheets are not 
cut up, by printing the same plate over in a transparent yellow 
tint. The yellow this time should be reduced by varnish. It 
certainly will improve the entire work. Would say, in conclu- 
sion, that a grave error must have been committed by not 











aying had a progressive proof; or, if the latter was existing, 

»ressman could and should have been able to get the right 

ior by comparing his first sheet with the color on the pro- 
sive impression. 

iyITATION OF Woop TEXTURES BY WaATER-cOLOR.— H. L. G., 

Newark, New Jersey, sends several specimens of clever imita- 

tions of various woods, supposing they had been accomplished 

thographic method and printed from stone. Answer.—To 

“ate the effect here shown would take six or seven print- 

the careful workmanship, by an expert lithographer, 

s many color-plates, and would finally, perhaps, not result 

he desired effect. This work is easily done, however, by 

inkling or “spattering” several mixtures of thin water- 

or upon a tinted paper, and then quickly, but lightly, 

ishing the wet spots of the different shades or strengths of 

yr into one another by a badger blender in the direction 

1 would want the grain to run, much on the same principle 

it a grainer finishes the panels of doors, etc., in house-paint- 





g, or the way bookbinders produce their marbled effects. 
\\Vhen dry the paper can be varnished, giving an exact imita- 
n of different woods, as per sample shown. 
“COMMERCIALISM AND Art.’—In answer to the query: 
“ What right has an artist to his work after selling the prod- 
‘ 1?” H. P. du Bois says, in the New York Journal: “An 
tist of reputation and philosophy, and one who consistently 
lows nature, and heeds only the subtle voice of true poetry, 
n not listen to a commercial customer. A Leighton, who 
oduced the frescoes of ‘Peace and War’; An Alma 
dema, who gave us ‘Roman Anecdotes,’ lines and colors; 
Watts, who, with his ‘Sermons in Lines and Colors,’ has 
i thinkers to thinking; a Sir John Everett Millais, who pro- 
iced the ‘ Novelletes in Lines and Colors’; a Sir Burne 
‘ones, who created those beautiful ‘Legends’ in lines and 
colors — would these men need to accept suggestions from 
commercial customers? When harmony, when perfect accord, 
were hushed; when the troubles of the philosophic spirit 
began to agitate the sons of the soldiers of Marathon; when 
the rights of the individual were imprudently proclaimed; 
when science ruined useful prejudices; when the gods of the 
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city were attacked by reason and avenged by legal poison — 
what opposed the anxious and melancholy figure of Euripides 
expressive of the new Athenian mind? What have these 
things to do with commercialism? Pshaw! Read what the 
Penells say about the commercial artist in their grand work, 
‘Lithography and Lithographers.’ ” 

THe Arr BrusH Printine (Parntinc) Macuine.— H. L. 
B. T., London, England, describes a new color-printing process, 
consisting of four boxes, each containing an apparatus upon the 
principle of the air brush, provided with certain water-color 
liquids, which are automatically blown out upon a sheet of 
paper presented alternately to the four different color sprays. 
The registering and disposition of the various color limits is 
determined by previously cut friskets. The strengths of the 
tints are regulated by the distance of nozzles from the paper 
and by the amount of air forced through. We should think it 
of little value from a commercial point of view; as a finished 


picture is out of the question. No contour could be pro- 








Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo 


IN THE BARNYARD. 


duced —only vague shadings and tints, therefore a black 
impression would have to be printed in the regular way, and 
then, perhaps, when operated upon by these different sprays 
or air-brush tints something like a colored picture could be 
produced (upon the monotone print). This is not a press or 
printing-machine, but a painting-machine, with multi-blow 
attachment. 

THE Ever-INCREASING DoMAIN oF THE INLAND PRINTER.— 
E. B., Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: “I observe that you 
have room for such an insignificant (and more debasing than 
elevating) thing as a ‘smoker,’ held by the Litho Engravers’ 
and Designers’ League of America. But when the bones of 
such an illustrious worker in the field of lithography as Mr. J. 
Brinkert were laid to rest you had not a word of comment, 
calling attention to the benefit he had brought to the litho 
trade and the high ideals which he placed before the rising 
generation of lithographers, of which I am one.” Answer.— 
We are very sorry to have offended any one by not praising the 
work of our mutual friend, Mr. Brinkert, when he gave up 
his struggles, although it was mentioned in a simple para- 
graph in the obituary part of these pages. Aside from the fact 
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that we have limited room in this department for matters 
outside of a purely technical character, we endeavor to gather 
up matters of general interest to the trade and would rather 
bring material which is of an encouraging vital nature. The 
death of a brother lithographer is a thing we do not want to 
brood over, neither do we care to announce officially the birth 
of a possible candidate for litho honors. We may not know 
where to stop if once entering upon such phases of the litho 
industry. But when we see the majority of any one branch 
of the litho fraternity assembled in peace and harmony, 
under the auspices of one big organization, which is promul- 
gating sensible doctrines and devising means for realizing 
better conditions and a higher plan of codperation, then we 
feel that it is a matter of general interest to all in the trade. 
Our respect to the fame of Mr. Brinkert, to which we could 
not add an iota anyway, is just as sincere. 

LirHo Strone.—A. F. C., Kentucky, writes: “I notice the 
item in the current number of THE INLAND PRINTER relative to 
the litho stone found in California. I wish to state in this 
connection that we have discovered fine litho stone in Rowan 
county, Kentucky, a small sample of which I am sending you 
by mail today. I am interested with others in the enterprise 
and we have begun developing with a view to forming a 
company to operate the quarry. We have two grades. The 
small sample by mail is chipped from a piece which we have 
had in use in this office. I am sending by express a larger 
piece representing the other grade, or, in other words, the 
lighter color. Of the lighter color I have a piece 30 by 44 
ready for the press. This stone is absolutely without vein or 
lime spot. Our quarry is hardly so vast as that of California, 
being only about three miles long, one hundred and fifty feet 
wide and three hundred feet deep. I would like your opinion 
of the samples and ask that you kindly show them to others 
as you may have opportunity. We expect to have a good 
supply of large pieces in a short time. Our stone very strongly 
resembles the Bavarian in that it comes in strata of from four 
inches to eight inches thick; the larger sample is from the 
two and one-quarter inch stratum; the next lower ledge is 
five inches thick and can be gotten out easily and with very 
little stripping. I have tested samples from various parts of 
the United States and Canada, but I have never seen anything 
that approached this, either for appearance or for working 
qualities. Those who have used it have no trouble whatever 
with it. Being a practical lithographer myself, I am in a good 
position to study the stone from all standpoints of utility. 
The enclosed sample was transferred and run from this stone 
(14 by 18) from our Kentucky quarry.” Answer.—The lith- 
ographed specimens which, as you say, have been engraved 
and transferred on the stone in question are superb samples 
of lithography. The stone is also of a much better grade than 
that usually obtained from our supply dealers in late years. 
If the average of the stone found in your quarry is the same 
as the sample sent, then I congratulate you upon another gen- 
uine advance in our litho industry this side of the Atlantic. 
The sample has the right consistency and is composed of the 
right material in the proper proportions, in order to do fine 
engraving, drawing and printing thereon. 

To Keep Gum Fresh — Consistency oF INK— Bury 
Ercuinc.— G. & M., Amsterdam, New York, write: “ Will 
you kindly inform us what is best to put in gum water to keep 
it from souring? How often should it be made fresh? Is 
there any preparation sold to keep the stone moist? How 
strong a varnish can be used for massive printing; about 
what grade? That which we now use soils the stone; it is 
Fuchs & Lang’s No. 00. In burning-in rosin and other pow- 
ders, is it good to moisten with alcohol and then ignite it? 
Will it have any bad effect on the surface of the stone? If 
these questions have been answered before in THE INLAND 
PRINTER will you kindly give number of same and greatly 
oblige?” Answer—To prevent gum arabic from becoming 
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sour or moldy add a drop of carbolic acid to a bowl of the 
solution. If yours has just become sour add a little chalk, 
which neutralizes the acidity. Regarding the varnish, I should 
say that the tinting is caused by inexperience in handling the 
roller. With thin ink on roller the motions across the stone 
must be quick and light. It certainly is easier to make impres- 
sions with stiff ink, having thick varnish. Litho varnish 
should be used on stone; type printers’ varnish contains 
rosins, injurious to stone transfers. In burning-in, or “ top- 
ping-off,” as the etcher calls it, on stone, it is best to use rosin 
powder, which is dusted over the work after it is rolled up 
good and strong, then glazed by heat in passing a flame 
quickly over the surface. When using ether it is not intended 
to use heat, as the rosin is supposed to become fused through 
the melting power of the vapors of ether or alcohol. No bad 
effect on surface of stone is produced if the heat is not allowed 
to become too strong on one spot — for it requires little heat 
to melt the rosin. To keep the surface of stone moist long 
add ordinary brown sugar. 
; PATENT. 

Horace G. Bauder, of Akron, Ohio, has taken out patent No. 
680,752 on a lithographic-press blanket, the object being to 
protect the rubber from oil, etc., by covering it with a fabric 
that can not readily be penetrated. 





A “FAKED” PICTURE. 

Articles have been written in reference to photographing 
animals in their natural haunts, and pictures reproduced that 
were said to have been made from photographs taken on the 
spot. To show that it is not always necessary to do this, the 








accompanying half-tone is given. This plate is from three 
different pictures, all being half-tone prints placed together 
and photographed. The background was one portion, the 
bear another, and the foreground of rocks and water the 
third. The parts worked in well together, and the result gave 
the appearance of a picture made in the locality shown. We 
are indebted to H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois, for the photo- 
graph. 
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Yes, sir, it’s the truth — 

The man I got on the other end of a line 

Day before yesterday 

Was the biggest in this lake. 

You just ought to have seen him. 

I’ve had some luck this season, 

But this old fellow 

Beat the record. 

I found him a little way down the lake 

In a cove 

Lurking among the weeds. 

My, but he was a gamey old rascal! 

I bet he weighed 300 pounds if he weighed an ounce. 
I got a clear look at him when I started to play him 
And he was fully seven feet, 

With a beautiful red and purple color 

Around the giils. 

And gamey? 

Say, he was something fierce! 

As soon as I felt him strike I knew 

I had a tough — 

For a time I thought he was going to jerk me 
Right into the air. 

But I held on and commenced to play with him 
In my best style. 

I knew I had him secure so he 

Couldn’t let go 

And the only question was whether I could tire him out. 
You can judge of his size when I tell you 

He hauled me clear round his boat twice 

And I had to hold on tight or he would have got 
Clean away. 

Just as I began to feel that he was 

Getting tired and I was beginning to think how 
Fine he’d look 

In a photograph hanging up beside me, 

The line parted 

And I had to let him go. 

It’s a shame, isn’t it? 

I’ll never rely on one of these dinky little 

Silk lines again. 

But I know where to find him. 

I know his favorite place and you bet 

I’ll get him yet. 

There'll be sport when I have him on a line 
Next time. 

If any of you fellows think you’ve had fun with a 
Ninety-pound boy 

Or one of these five-foot city dudes, 

Wait till you see the 

Man I nearly caught. 

I had him good and proper 

And I’d have him up home now preserved in a frame 
And neatly varnished — 

If the line hadn’t broken. 
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A NEWSPAPER PAGE BY FRED RICHARDSON. 


(Courtesy Chicago Daily News.) 
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HisTorIcAL SERIES.— The prisons of New England were opened, and 
the Quakers liberated in 1659. Where is the jailer? 








HIsTORICAL SERIES.—Auction sale at Jamestown. Introduction of negro 


slavery, 1619. Where is the Dutch slave-trader? 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUZZLE PICTURES. 


Drawn by W. Charles Tanner. 


A MAKER OF PUZZLE PICTURES. 


W. Charles Tanner has made his way into the world of 
newspaper illustration despite the fact that he is not a news- 
paper man by inclination or training. The creator of the 
puzzle pictures of the Chicago Daily News, he has, in less than 
a year, been brought before an interested public as an artist 
of originality and fancy, and his name is connected with one 
of the daily diversions of thousands of persons, all the way 
from lisping little toddlers to their spectacled grandfathers. 
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“Rosalind will return tomorrow.’’ Where is she? 


These puzzle pictures, a number of which are here repro- 


duced through the courtesy of the News, have made a hit. 
Not too vexatious to be laborious or too easy to be interest- 
ing, they have appealed to the readers of the big daily as a 
worthy permanent feature of the paper. Mr. Tanner started 
to make them while he was comparatively new to the art staff 
of the paper. The older artists did not care to try it. They 
lacked the patience, perhaps, to struggle with the essential 
practice. This patience Tanner had, together with a natural 





Where is the Czar of Russia? 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUZZLE PICTURES. 


Drawn by W. Charles Tanner. 
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Who sent the valentine? 
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** Ah, Brother Jacob, where is Brother Ezra?” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUZZLE PICTURES. 
Drawn by W. Charles Tanner. 


love of decoration. Before he realized it he had made the 
work a success. 

Mr. Tanner is twenty-four years of age. He served as an 
architectural draughtsman for five years, part of which time 
he was studying at the Art Institute of Chicago. He has been 
with the News a little more than a year. It is a curious fact 
that he secured a position with the Newson the strength of 
some comic sketches. He is entirely serious in art and has 
aspirations decidedly different from the puzzle pictures. The 
cuts on this and the opposite page, as well as the one on page 
76, show several styles of Mr. Tanner’s handling. 





“Nellie, will you kindly bring my fan?” Where is Nellie? 


IT BEATS THEM ALL. 


THE INLAND PrinTER leads all trade journals as a cele- 
brated race horse leads all his competitors —“ Eclipse is first 
and the rest nowhere.” The August number is as beautiful 
as superb paper and all the excellencies of the typographical 
and engraver’s arts can make it. A more pleasing number is 
impossible to imagine. The colored frontispiece, “ Forging 
the Anchor,” will challenge comparison with similar produc- 
tions in the best Eastern magazines, while all the pictures are 
of the highest quality—John N. Crawford, in the Chicago 
Journal. 














“Hurry up, Douglas!’? Where is he? 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUZZLE PICTURES, 
Drawn by W. Charles Tanner. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to Identify them If occasion 


W, 





BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

MaxkinGc Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue Tueory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


$15 — now 


Practica GuipE to Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains , 


instructions for pray os J by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 
Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 


cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

How to Print on Cevtutomw.—J. M. K., of New York 
city, asks for this information on a postal card. If the writer 
will turn to page 861 of the September number of this jour- 
nal he will find this question answered in full. (We have 
departed from our usual rule of not answering communications 
which do not bear the writer’s full name and address, and take 
occasion to add that this will not occur again. If a person 
in quest of valuable information is ashamed to sign as 
requested at the head of this department, then he is hardly 
deserving of our time or attention.) 


PrintING oN Waxep Paper—G. J. H. & S., of Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, write: “ Will you please inform us if there is 
any special method of printing on waxed paper? We use a 
Colt’s Armory press, but find it difficult to get ink to take 
over the wax surface.” Answer.—Your press is all right; the 
trouble lies with the condition of the ink used by you. It is 
necessary to use a firm and good quality of ink of whatever 
color employed on the job. It should be what is known to the 
trade as “ Quick-drying Job,” if black, or “ Bronze-blue,” if 
blue. The black should cost not less than $1 a pound, and the 
blue about $2.50 for same quantity. Before beginning to print, 
mix up enough of ink for the day or job, with a drier made 
of equal quantities of copal or dammar varnish and venice 
turpentine. It requires from eight to ten drops of this drier 
to every square inch of ink—blue requiring less than black 
ink. Carry on the form rollers just enough ink to give a solid 
and clear print. The printed work should be laid about in 
small lifts, in order that there may not be set-off and also to 
dry in reasonable time. 

Asout How Lone Gotp Prints SHouLD Dry BEForE 
EmpossinGc Over SAME.— C. W. J., of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
writes the following: “Would you kindly give us advice 
through your journal on the following: Our work is done 
in bronze and silver, and is similar to embossing, except that 
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it is small instead of raised. After applying the bronzed 
powder, we countersink it with the same die to give it the 
proper shine. What we wish to know is whether it is neces- 
sary to let the printed cards dry for any length of time, after 
the first run, before they can be run again; or whether the 
same degree of shine could not be obtained by wiping the die 
frequently during the second run; and if it is better to let 
them dry, then how long should they be left to do so?” 
Answer.—The printing and bronzing should be done while 
the sizing is fresh on the stock; the dusting off and cleaning 
followed up when the bronze has become perfectly dry — the 
time of drying often depends on the nature of the size ink 
used and the kind of weather at the time of doing the print- 
ing. At any rate the bronze should be firm and not rub off, 
and this usually takes twenty-four hours to ripen. By follow- 
ing this course you will have much less trouble from the die 
filling up with damp and surplus bronze, besides securing a 
brighter and more permanent shine, or luster, on the gold sur- 
face. The cleaner bronze is removed from the stock before 
countersinking the better will be the result and the edition 
quicker run off. 


Ru.Les SLURRING ON A PLATEN Press.— F. M. K., of Lafay- 
ette, Alabama, has sent us copies of a printed blank that has 
been run through the press on two separate occasions. About 
six open columns appear on the job, and the rule forming one 
of the columns next to the bottom gauge pins shows a slight 
slur on the sheet worked the first time, and a bad slur on the 
one printed last—the slurring appearance on both sheets 
about the same place. He writes: “I enclose you two cotton 
bills (blank forms) printed by me; No. I on a secondhand 

















Where is the old man? 


‘‘T wish I were young again.” 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUZZLE PICTURE. 


Drawn by W. Charles Tanner. 


7 by 11 Gordon, and No. 2 on a new 8 by 12 Chandler & Price. 
As you can see, the two jobs were set at different times. Now 
I wish to know what causes the rule opposite the ‘amount’ 
column to slur as it does. I have tried every remedy that I 
ever heard of for it, but with no success.” Answer.— Slurring 
on such blank work and at the place indicated on your printed 
sheets is a common occurrence. To have pasted onto the top 
sheet of the tympan a couple of pieces of strong cardboard, 
about an inch wide each, allowing these to almost touch the 
face of the rule—the card strips being apart about two inches 
and set so as to take the sheet in the middle— would have 
prevented the slur. In a case like yours, we would suggest 
locking up the form so that the other end of the blank would 
be next to the gauges. It is very desirable to lock up all 
forms a little below the center of the chase to secure sharp 
and clear impression. Apparently you have not done this, 
because No. 2 sheet shows more impression at the far end of 
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the sheet than at the near end. You could have improved the 
appearance of the job if you had underlaid the lines of type 
with a thin layer of paper, cutting away all the paper from 
under the brass-rule lines and some of the lines of type lead- 
ers; all the column rules are too high up on the impression 
and need make-ready. 

Is His CyLinper Property Apjustep?—L. R. W., of 
Taylorsville, Illinois, is in doubt about the adjustment of a 
cylinder press in his establishment. He desires information 
regarding this in the following words: “ Will you please tell 
me whether, if a cylinder press is properly adjusted, the cylin- 
der will raise off the bearers when on a full form? I run 
many sixteen-page fornis, and the cylinder raises, then bumps 
the bearers at the margins. I do not think the cylinder is set 
close enough; yet an expert from Chicago set the press 
‘correctly.’ Also please state how you get so fine a black 
print as is shown on THE INLAND PRINTER cuts without it 
setting off? About what priced ink is suitable for half-tones 
on toned paper?” Answer.— Under the conditions stated by 
you, we would say that your cylinder is not in its proper 
position for printing any kind of work; provided your press 
bearers are set to height of paper—that is type-high — or 
that you are not carrying too much packing — tympan — on the 
cylinder. The cylinder should be adjusted in the impression 
boxes on each end of the cylinder, so that when all the tympan 
and make-ready are complete (by being about one sheet higher 
than the bearers on each end of the face of the cylinder) the 
face of the form will print clear and sharp when the press is 
started. If the cylinder of the machine is set too low, it will 
then be apparent by too much impression; and if too high, the 
impression will be weak. Of course the press bearers should 
be set to within a very small fraction of the type height — 
say a thin book-paper thickness. The raising or lowering of 
the cylinder must be accompanied with care and sure precision, 
so that both ends are exactly of the same height above the bed 
of the press. When this has been accomplished, then both ends 
of the bearers on cylinder and bed should hug each other 
closely when a strip of French folio paper has been laid on the 
press bearers and the bed run through so as to bring the 
bearers of both in contact. This forms the plan and test of 
“setting” a cylinder press. If your machine does not conform 
to these, then it is not properly adjusted. There should not be 
any difficulty in getting your press down to its working duties 
if you follow our suggestions, and do not find other causes of 
trouble as you go along. Skilful workmanship is the secret 
of rendering ink effects pleasing. Only such workmanship is 
employed on THE INLAND Printer. Black ink, costing on an 
average about 60 cents a pound, is used on this journal, and is 
run in such nice quantity from the ink fountains as not to need 
“sheeting,” but demanding careful handling of the printed 
product as the printing proceeds. For high-class half-tone 
illustrations, on toned or coated papers, inks costing from $1 
to $2 a pound are often used. 


To Print on PaLM-LeAF Fans.— H. L., of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, writes as follows: “I have been a reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the past ten years, and have received 
many valuable pointers in reference to the pressroom, both 
newspaper and job. Indeed, I regard your journal as invalu- 
able to any one who has any ambition to improve himself; 
and a reference to its files will often be interesting and instruct- 
ive. I would not be without it for double its price. Will you 
kindly let me know through your columns how the ordinary 
palm-leaf fans are printed? We tried to print fans with a 
stereo cut, as we did not want to spoil the type; but as each 
rib on the fan comes at a different position at each impres- 
sion, we had no success. We also tried a rubber stamp; but 
the stamp was so shallow, and required so much impression on 
the ribs of the fan, it smeared up the entire body of the stamp 
on the fan. Also, is there a special rubber type made for this 
purpose?” Answer.—We are gratified to receive an inquiry 


from so old a friend of THE INLAND PRINTER, and to know 
that he has reasons for appreciating its efforts to elevate the 
printing profession. Our experience in printing on palm-leaf 
fans has not been as extensive as some others, hence can not 
tell what is the best way to succeed with such work; but we 
will give an experience something like this: Have used both 
hand press and platen press -— preferably the latter — for such 
printing. Get an extra thick electro or stereo, and have all the 
open parts routed out deep, and the edges cut clear up to let- 


Photo by C. F, Whitmarsh. 


COUNTING THE DAY’S RECEIPTS. 


tering. Lock this up in the usual way, having type-high bear- 
ers locked up in each side of the chase with the form, but far 
enough from form to clear the fan. This is done to prevent 
the ink from getting below the face of the form. Next, make 
up a thick tympan, consisting of one or two thicknesses of 
rubber blanket (soft rubber) and draw a muslin, or two muslin 
sheets, over the rubber; this will give a safe tympan for the 
ribs of the fan, which, by yielding under the impression, help 
to save the form and fan, as well as the tympan. Of course 
the platen of the press must be let down to make allowance 
for the thickness of tympan and fan. Soft impressions are 
essential to success in this line of work, and the method out- 
lined will help to obtain that desideratum. Special rubber type 
is made for stamping purposes, but the height and manner of 
mounting the rubber letters would hardly suffice for the kind 
of printing under notice. 

An AUSTRALIAN Frienp Asks A Few Questions.—J. W. 
D., of Perth, West Australia, writes the following interesting 
letter: “ Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of writing to you in search 
of information re the latest methods of working half-tone 
blocks. Some three years ago I obtained a copy of your book 
entitled ‘ Presswork,’ which I found very useful. The theory 
you laid down (the cut-out overlays) I have stuck fairly close 
to ever since, and with very fair results; but being aware that 
this branch of the trade has not been standing still since your 
work was published, and owing to the isolation of this city 
from any center where a quantity of such work is done, I am 
only able to obtain an occasional glimpse, through the pages of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER (of which I am a subscriber), of the 
methods now practiced in your country and elsewhere. Hence 
I would be very thankful if you will enlighten me as to any 
methods which are superseding the cut-out overlay system. 
There are several processes which have come under my notice, 
which I would like your advice about, namely: The Severy 
process —an automatic tympan; Rhodes’ automatic make- 
ready blanket; Dittman’s overlay process; liquid overlay 
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photographic process, ete. (I do a lot of work with 
the camera.) There are, no doubt, others which I do not 
know of, but I am desirous of obtaining the most practical and 
quickest method of securing good results. I am forwarding 
you a copy of our illustrated paper, which will show you the 
class of work I need it for. Our blocks are mounted on 
Kauri pine and planed up by hand. What do you think the 
best material for drying half-tones after brushing-out?” 
Answer.—Your remembrance and opinion of the editor are 
warmly appreciated. We wish we had you here in America for 
a few weeks, to show you the enthusiasm with which every 
new scheme, method and device in printing is taken hold of. 
Sometimes we hear regret because some “bait” has been 
swallowed by some one too suddenly who then takes a long 
time to digest it. But it is all intended to do good and foster 
the printing business. Your paper did not reach us. Of the 
different processes of make-ready, and of no make-ready, you 
will be informed by personal letter, as requested. Stick to 
the method you know something about in the meantime, 
because few pressmen are losing any sleep on account of what 
is new in the market to do away with overlaying or make- 
ready. Still, some of the processes are better than others, and 
the promoters are working hard for the supremacy. We use 
clean muslin (linen) rags for drying-out half-tone cuts after 
washing same. Tarcolin, benzine, etc., are used for brushing- 
out blocks when dirty, or at end of editions. Our engraved 
half-tone cuts are mounted on machine-planed wooden bases — 
cherry, maple, etc., being used for the bases. 

Wants to Know How To Prevent. OrF-seT ON A Two- 
ROLLER Press.—‘‘ Constant Reader ” has sent us a neatly printed 
sheet showing styles of footgear, etc., executed in fine half-tone 
illustrations. He says: “Being a reader and subscriber of 
your valuable publication, I take the liberty of asking for 
information on the subject of offset. The enclosed sheet of 
sixteen pages shows a class of work we are doing on a two- 
roller press; and although we have invoked the aid of the 
ink manufacturers far and near, we have not been able to print 
this class of work with any degree of satisfaction without 
slip-sheeting. Can you suggest a remedy for the difficulty? 
We have used ‘electric annihilators,’ driers, etc., to no pur- 
pose, and if you can assist us in any way it will be much 
appreciated.” Answer—The illustrations and type are beau- 
tifully printed; and while these are all of a small size, still 
they all require intensity of color without carrying too much 
ink. Apparently, the presswork is remarkably faultless in so 
far as such work can be done on a two-roller machine. You 
have succeeded in getting about as effective printing out of 
such a press as is possible. Of course, you have used first-class 
coated stock and good ink. With a two-roller press we can 
not suggest any method to escape slip-sheeting, because you 
can not carry the eract flow of ink indispensably necessary 
to obviate that. Your positive remedy lies in the use of a four- 
roller printing-press, because on it the inking possibilities are 
much nearer what you require than anything else. We run 
THE INLAND PRINTER on four-roller presses and thereby sel- 
dom resort to slip-sheeting, even on the very heaviest inked 


forms. 

Rotters Givinc Mucu Troupe In SuMMER.—C. E. W., of 
Frankfort, Philadelphia, has experienced the usual summer 
complaint with printing rollers. He says: ‘“ We have been 
having the hardest job to make rollers work this hot, damp, 
murky weather, that we ever experienced. Have tried all the 
remedies which we could think of, including powdered alum 
and alum water, sometimes spoiling new rollers with alum, in 
desperation. Indeed, we have ordered new rollers, telling the 
rollermakers to make us rollers that would work; and yet 
we have not solved the mystery. If you know of any way to 
make rollers work or to keep them in good condition in this 
kind of weather, for goodness sake let us know it.” Answer.— 
We fear our correspondent has been in unusual haste in the 
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treatment of his rollers, and in his desire to get them to work, 
as well as in conditionable weather. Alum has assisted many 
a pressman during such weather as complained about; but it 
must be applied with good judgment and with patience as 
well. When rollers need such an application they are pretty 
“sick” and need skilful doctoring to bring them back to 
working condition. However, it is wisest to try and avoid 
such sickness, and this can best be accomplished by allowing 
black ink to remain on the rollers when not in use; and if 
colored inks are on rollers then thoroughly coat them over 
with machine oil, and allow them to so remain until time for 
use again, when all ink and oil should be cleaned off with oil 
and very slightly sponged over with clean water previous to 
being put into the press for work. Then again, many persons 
are regardless as to where the rollers are kept when not in 
press, and this neglect often causes serious consequences. 
Rollers should be kept in the driest parts of a printery in 
summer weather, permitting free access of air, when it is dry 
and cold; and closing out air when the same is damp or 
humid. Putting new rollers to work too soon is a crime. 
Save out the winter’s batch of old ones; a few sets of the 
best of these and the pressroom is well fortified for the evil 
day. The addition of a little soft ink to that in use will often 
help to overcome an unavoidable dilemma. 


FurTHER INFORMATION REGARDING SLURRING AND Bump- 
ING ON A SECONDHAND DispatcH Press.— Mr. J. Arthur Rich- 
ards, pressman on the Sandusky (Ohio) Journal and Local, 
kindly furnishes us with the following: “In looking over our 
department this month, I see two more articles about slurring 
on a Dispatch press; and, as I have had quite a little expe- 
rience with that make of press, have read all of the articles 
lately written about their slurring, and seen in none that fauit 
fully explained, which, I think, is giving the California 
brother so much trouble, I willingly undertake to help him, 
not from observation, but from experience. I have been in 
the employ of this office just six months, and since taking 
charge have rearranged the pressroom and seen to making 
some necessary repairs, of which the following was chief: 
When I first examined the press I found that the type line 
was too close to the end of bed, being only 2% inches, with the 
chases against the clamps. To remedy this I set the cylinder 
back one tooth (by slipping off intermediate gear), and placed 
a piece of furniture between the clamps and chases, making the 
type-line 27% inches from the end of bed, allowing the bearers 
a good firm hold before type struck the cylinder; I also 
raised the brass bearers on the ends so that they are about one 
point stronger than the main bearers. I found that this experi- 
ment helped the matter considerably, but did not entirely 
remedy it, so that I still had at all times that ‘thumping’ noise 
that the California brother spoke of, which sounded like the 
press was coming to pieces every time the bed reversed. I then 
put new leathers on the air-plungers, and after getting a fine 
compression (tested by hand) tried it again with results still 
better, but with an occasional slur. I knew it was not in the 
tympan, as I had run a Dispatch before without trouble and 
was now using the same make-up, namely, felt blanket and 
seven sheets news, with a draw-sheet of xxx manila. You will 
see that I had now used about all the remedies that have later 
been suggested, without entirely removing or overcoming the 
trouble. The ‘buckling’ that Mr. Jones speaks of in last 
month’s issue at no time occurring in my press — the impres- 
sion being smooth and even after contact. I had about given 
the thing up when an accident came to my relief and revealed 
the trouble. The press is a secondhand one and has been in 
use about eight years, being in this office one year before I 
came; still the proprietor insisted upon a speed of 2,400 on the 
last side (you can better imagine the racket later). Well, to 
make a long story short, one day when we were making about 
2,400 to the hour, the power (electric) suddenly gave out and 
caught the press on the air before I could relieve it. The 
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result would have been nothing more than a back-up had the 
press not been worn; but examination revealed the first tooth 
behind the end roll-bearing on the bed-rack broken out, it 
having been caused by one of the teeth and part of the next 
one being worn completely out of the star wheel, just at the 
point where the roll-bearing engages it. This, you see, had 
been causing all the trouble; and after putting in a new star 
wheel and bed rack I had no further trouble, the press running 
as high as 3,000 without any noise or apparent jar. Therefore 
I would advise the California brother, and others who have 
any trouble with secondhand or much-worn Dispatch presses 
to first look around and see if all the parts are there.” 
PATENTS. 

A novelty in color-printing machinery is shown in patent 
No. 679,453, by Emanuel Carlson, of Los Angeles. He pro- 
vides a web-press with removable spur-gears, that may be 
changed as to reverse the direction of rotation of the printing 
cylinders, and by this means is able to print a second color on 
the web in reversing it through the press. If his means of 
keeping the register of the web are perfect, there ought to be 
something in the device. 

A guard for platen-presses has been patented as No. 679,601, 
by M. T. Barber, of Manchester, England. 

Thomas M. North has assigned to Robert Hoe patents Nos. 
681,252 and 681,253, covering details of improvements in single 
cylinder printing-machines. 

The Duplex Printing Company owns two new patents. No. 
680,128 is by Joseph L. Cox, and describes a form of duplex 
press in which both the beds and the cylinders reciprocate 
oppositely. No. 681,610, by Henry F. Bechman, covers a type 
of duplex press in which the beds are stationary, the cylinders 
reciprocating, and the sheets are carried singly from one 
cylinder to the other, instead of printing the second side from 
the web. 





“BLUE JEANS.” 





AN OPINION FROM CALIFORNIA. 


It would seem that THE INLAND PRINTER had long since 
reached the topmost round to perfection as the “ leading jour- 
nal of printing and allied industries of the world”; however, 
the remarkable genius of the men who publish this magazine 
make it possible to improve each number. The INLAND for 
July is a Pan-American. number, and a perusal of its pages is 
indeed next to a visit to the exposition. The masterpiece of 
this number is a well-written article on “The Unclean Printer,” 
by Leon Noel, and is commendable to every printer — dirty 
or clean. The INLAND is a necessary factor to any up-to-the- 
times printshop.—The Imperial Press, Imperial, San Diego 
County, California. 
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Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


CONDUCTED BY ‘“‘ POSTE.” 


RIGHTS OF NEWS-AGENTS. 

Under amended section 301, of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, issued July 17, 1901, unsold or “return” copies of 
second-class publications sent by news-agents to other news- 
agents or to publishers must not be accepted at the pound rate. 

The pound rate of postage is a special privilege at the public 
expense, and the Department will restrict the privilege to those 
publications which are fairly within the contemplation of law, 
and properly meet the requirements. No circumvention of law 
or regulations will be permitted. 

The Postmaster-General’s order in relation to the above is 
as follows: 

1. News-agents are persons, including newsboys, engaged 
in business as news-dealers or sellers of second-class publica- 
tions. A mere local or traveling agent for a publication is not 
a news-agent. 

2. When a person, firm or corporation desires to mail sec- 
ond-class matter at the pound rate, as a news-agent, formal 
application for the privilege must be made on blank form No. 
350I-c, which will be furnished by the postmaster at the pro- 
posed office of mailing, who will transmit the same to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General. If the application is approved, 
a certificate will be issued allowing the applicant to exercise 
said privilege so long as he conforms to the regulations of the 
Department. 

3. In admitting to the mails at the second-class rates of 
postage publications sent from news-agency, postmasters will 
observe the following: 

(a) The news-agent must furnish the postmaster satisfac- 
tory evidence that the publications offered are entitled to the 
pound rate, and have been duly entered at the office of publica- 
tion, and are being sent to actual subscribers, or to other 
news-agents for the purpose of sale. 

(b) A printed notice of entry will be regarded as sufficient 
evidence that a publication is entitled to pass in the mails at the 
second-class rates of postage, and postmasters will be war- 
ranted in refusing to mail at said rates publications which do 
not bear such a notice. The printing of such notice, unauthor- 
ized by the Postoffice Department, is a violation of law. 

(c) Satisfactory evidence must also be furnished that the 
persons to whom bulk packages are sent from a news-agency 
are also news-agents, and the addresses upon bulk packages 
sent to or from a news-agency to a news-agent should show 
that the addressees are news-agents. 

4. A news-agent can not be permitted to take packages of 
newspapers or periodicals out of a postoffice, write an address 
on each copy, and return thém to the office for mailing or 
delivery without additional prepayment of postage at the pound 
rate (or at the rates prescribed by section 304, P. L. & R., 
when mailed at a letter-carrier office for local delivery by its 
carriers), except in the case of publications entitled to pass 
free to actual subscribers thereto, under section 374. 

5. The postmaster is without authority to open a package 
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addressed to a news-agent and distribute any of the papers or 
periodicals contained therein, either through the postoffice or 
otherwise. 

6. News-agents are not entitled to return unsold second- 
class publications at the pound rate of postage to either pub- 
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copies have not been sold, such portions are not entitled to pass 
at the pound rate, or four-ounce rate, but must be rated as 
third-class matter. 

8. On all copies sent by news-agents, either gratuitously or 
to fill orders or otherwise, to persons not subscribers or other 
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DISPLAY. 


The above gives an idea of an artistic window display made by Robert J. Stein & Co., agents for THE INLAND PRINTER, 109 


Third avenue, New York city. 


The picture hardly does the display justice, as the depth is about six feet. 


The covers in the front 


row were cut toa uniform size and mounted on dark green mat board with a narrow margin, with the words, ‘‘ For sale here” 


placed between. 
edge in green mat board, making a striking contrast. 
ber arranged on each side. 


not only attracted a great deal of attention, but largely increased the sales of the magazine. 


Some of the copies were open to show color-work, attractive pictures, etc. 


In the background the covers were mounted on dark red mat board, with a deep margin on all sides of the outer 
The Inland Printer calendar was placed in the center, and the August num- 


Mr. Stein says the display 
He proposes to make displays of this 


kind from time to time. There is a suggestion in this for other Inland Printer agents, which it is hoped they will take advantage of. 


lishers or other news-agents; but when such matter is mailed 
for such purpose, postage thereon at the rate of 1 cent for each 
four ounces or fraction thereof must be prepaid by stamps 
affixed. 

7. When news-agents desire to return to publishers merely 
the heads or small portions of copies as evidence that said 


news-agents, postage must be prepaid at the transient rate by 
affixing ordinary stamps to the package at the rate of 1 cent for 
each four ounces or fraction thereof. 

9. Postmasters are enjoined to examine carefully second- 
class matter offered for mailing at the pound rate by news- 
agents, to see that there is a strict compliance with the 

























































































foregoing regulations, and to report to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General any violation thereof; and postmasters at 
delivery offices are enjoined to the same effect. 


DEFINITION OF SECOND-CLASS PuBLICATIONS.— Under sec- 
tion 276, of the Postal Laws and Regulations, as amended, 
issued July 17, 1901, only publications which are devoted, pri- 
marily, to the dissemination of current news or miscellaneous 
literary matter (or both) will be admissible to the second class. 
Publications having the essential or distinguishing features of 
books will be excluded. The Postmaster-General’s order reads 
as follows: “ Mailable matter of the second class shall embrace 
all newspapers and other periodical publications which are 
issued at stated intervals, and as frequently as four times a 
year, and are within the conditions named in sections 12 and 14. 
(Act of March 3, 1879, Sec. 10, 20 Stats., 359.) The sections 
referred to are 293 and 277. Second-class matter above 
described is of two kinds: (1) That sent by publishers or 
news-agents (Sec. 299). (2) That sent by others than pub- 
lishers or news-agents (Sec. 302). ‘ Periddical publications’ 
herein referred to are held not to include those having the 
characteristics of books, but only such as consist of current 
news or miscellaneous literary matter, or both (not excluding 
advertising), and conform to the statutory characteristics of 
second-class matter.” 


SuBSCRIPTION PricE AND List REQUISITE FOR SECOND-CLASS 
PuBLICcATIONS.— Under amended section 281, of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations, issued July 17, 1901, the “ legitimate list 
of subscribers,” upon which entry to or the maintenance of the 
second-class privilege is based, must be founded on the value 
of the publication as a news or literary journal, irrespective of 
any extrinsic inducement or consideration to the subscriber, 
and must approximately equal fifty per cent of the number of 
copies issued and circulated. All subscriptions induced by 
premiums, chances to win prizes, or other consideration to the 
subscriber in effect reducing the subscription price to a rate 
apparently nominal, will be held to be not-legitimate within the 
meaning of the statute. The Postmaster-General’s order reads: 
“When an application is made for entry of a publication to the 
second class of mail matter, under the provisions of the Act of 
March 3, 1879, the postmaster must require satisfactory evi- 
dence that the publication offered for mailing at the pound rate 
has a legitimate list of subscribers, approximating fifty per 
cent of the number of copies regularly issued and circulated, 
by mail or otherwise, made up not of persons whose names are 
furnished by advertisers or by others interested in the circula- 
tion of the publication, but of those who voluntarily seek it 
and pay for it with their own money, although this rule is not 
intended to interfere with any genuine case where one person 
subscribes for a definite period of several issues for a limited 
number of copies for another. The subscription price must be 
shown by the publication, and when it appears from the con- 
tents, or from extrinsic inducements offered in combination 
with it, that the circulation of the publication is not founded 
on its value as a news or literary journal, and that subscrip- 
tions are not made because of such value, but because its offers 
of merchandise or other consideration result, in effect, in its 
circulation at apparently a nominal rate, such publication does 
not come within the requirements of the law for acceptance as 
second-class matter.” 


INFORMATION FOR PUBLISHERS. 


Edwin C. Madden, Third Assistant Postmaster-General, in 
disseminating instructions to postmasters in reference to the 
three important changes in the postal regulations which are 
mentioned above, takes occasion to also call attention to the 
following: 

“ The postal laws make no special provision for publications 
seeking establishment; the requirements apply the same to all. 
Prior to application for entry no restrictions or conditions are 
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imposed, and a publication may be circulated in any manner 
the publisher elects, and if in the mails, it is classed as printed 
matter and is subject to the third-class rate. 

“Tt should be understood that the excess of copies printed 
of any publication (fifty per cent of the issue) over the num- 
ber necessary to supply the legitimate list of subscribers, may 
be sent as sample copies, for the purpose of inducing new sub- 
scribers or advertising patronage; but all sample copies must 
be properly so marked on the exposed face of the publication, 
or on the wrapper, with the words ‘sample copy,’ and must 
otherwise conform to the requirements of the regulations. 

“ Owing to the material changes of practice which will be 
necessary by some publishers and news-agents in order to com- 
ply with the new regulations, the Department will not, where it 
would be inequitable, enforce these regulations immediately ; 
but in no case will extension of time be granted beyond Octo- 
ber I, 1901.” 


OnE-cENT PostaGE.— Clarence E. Dawson, secretary to 
Postmaster-General Smith, has this to say in reference to 
I-cent postage, in a recent issue of Leslie’s Weekly: “ Without 
doubt, 1-cent postage is today more nearly probable than it has 
ever been before, made so through a courageous administrative 
step recently taken by Postmaster-General Charles Emory 
Smith. On July 17 last the Postmaster-General, after consul- 
tation with the legal branch of the Government, issued orders 
relating to the admission of publications to the second-class 
rate of postage—1 cent a pound—which are confidently 
expected to accomplish reforms, the urgent need for which has 
been called to the attention of Congress in every report of 
Postmasters-General for the last ten years. The effect of these 
orders, which become operative October 1, will be to exclude 
from the second class thousands of tons of matter which will 
either be diverted to other channels entirely and thus relieve 
the Department of the heavy loss involved in carrying it at the 
second-class rate, or will be transported at the third-class rate, 
8 cents a pound, which brings in a fair profit. With this 
largely reduced weight of the mails would come, through 
reweighings, greatly lessened expenditures for mail transpor- 
tation, and it may be that retrenchments can be effected along 
other lines which will tend to swell the aggregate. This would 
mean the saving of many millions of dollars annually, although 
it will, of necessity, be some little time before exact results can 
be stated. Assuming, however, that as a result of these orders 
the deficit, which for the fiscal year just ended amounted to 
something less than $4,000,000, is wiped out, and a surplus of, 
say, $15,000,000 shown at the end of a year or two, what shall 
be the next reform, made possible by this unusually favorable 
condition of the finances of the department? Shall it be 1-cent 
postage? Or shall there be a universal extension of the rural 
free-delivery service —a service yet in its infancy, but already 
deep-rooted in the hearts of the rural population? Shall the 
farmer, who in the past has complained of neglect by his Gov- 
ernment, be favored; or shall the city dweller, who undoubt- 
edly contributes in far greater proportion to the coffers of the 
Department, be given the advantage of a postage rate cut in 
half? Why not compromise? Say to the farmer that he shall 
have his mail delivered and collected daily at his gate, which is 
undoubtedly his due; but at the same time permit the business 
man of the large cities and towns to mail all letters intended 
for local delivery, ‘ drop letters,’ at 1 cent an ounce. If pres- 
ent predictions of great gain in revenue as a result of reforming 
the abuses of the second-class rate of postage are verified, and 
some radical change in our postal system seems justified, the 
problem then to be solved may, perhaps, be stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: Whether we shall have a universal rate of 
I-cent postage; or whether we shall not, rather, use the sur- 
plus for the general extension of the rural mail service; or 
whether a combination of the two can be effected, and thus 
favor both city and country? The answer to the above will, 
of course, have to come from Congress.” 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 








Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive ¢ 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Destcns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation a the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, 

Ratinies or Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 


ConTEsTts IN TyYpoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


Campsie’s VEST-POCKET EsTIMATE BLANK-BOOK.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which , may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Mopern Tyre Dispray.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful — for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


KEYSTONE Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.—The blotter sent is 
very attractive. 

H. R. Lanois, Rock Creek, Ohio.— Specimens quite good, 
all things considered. 

R. A. CarotHers, Stanton, Michigan.— Booklets excellent. 
Other specimens only fair. 

A. F. Hoye, Worcester, Massachusetts.— Cover-page artis- 
tic and forcefully displayed. 

Joun E. Retzer, West Bridgewater, Pennsylvania.—Your 
envelope composition is very good. 

L. R. Scorr, Vinta, Indian Territory.— Specimens up to 
date as to design and well displayed. 

Joun P. Garvey, Hamilton, Ontario.— Business card well 
displayed; color scheme harmonious. 

Tuappveus S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.—Your card 
is quite artistic. Your work is improving. 

U. A. McBrive, Warrensburg, Missouri-—Work neat and 
quite good as to design and well displayed. 

Cuartes T. ApotpH, New Orleans, Louisiana Composi- 
tion quite creditable, all things considered. 

Jay CraAwrorp, ‘Shenandoah, JIowa.— Bank 
Department headings attractive and artistic. 

A. L. CHIpMAN, 


ads. fine. 


Poland, Maine.—Your present parcel of 


It is 


specimens is rather better than any of your other work. 
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Decided improvement in reset 


neat, attractive and artistic. 
note-head over reprint copy. 

CHESTER SPENCER, Chester, Pennsylvania.— Specimens good 
as to display and plan. Presswork ordinary. 

H. H. Starker & Co., Lansing, Michigan.— Circular folder 
very neat. The reading matter is to the point. 

H. C. Ramspett, Hoosick Falls, New York.—Your speci- 
mens are all very neat, artistic and attractive. 

C. T. ApotpH, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Forceful display 
and artistic designs characterize your specimens. 

Wii1AM A. Brxier, Center, Colorado.—Commercial speci- 
mens excellent. Display and designs up to date. 

N. W. AntuHony, Chicago, Illinois— Blotter very good, 
but not as artistic as some of your previous work. 

Hat Marcusanks, Ennis, Texas.— Only criticism we have 
to make on your card is that it is by far too large. 

CuHartes L. Powers, Bristol, Connecticut.— Blotters well 
calculated to bring new business and hold what you have. 

Witt MarsHALt, Norman, Oklahoma.—Your specimens are 
all up to date and artistic. We have no criticisms to make. 

L. Forrest RicHArpson, Bedford, Indiana.— Envelope cor- 
ner creditable as to design and display. Other specimens neat. 

Tuomas H. Lirtte, Norfolk, Virginia— Letter-head up to 
date and artistic. The yellow and black combination is the 
best. 

STerLING Hart, Bryan, Texas.—Viewed collectively your 
work is quite good. Envelope-corner composition is your best 
work. 

Some Lerr-over SpECIMENS.— Owing to an unfortunate 
accident the copy for the department “ Notes on Job Compo- 
sition” was omitted from the July issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. The copy was prepared and the illustrations were 
made, but the copy was afterward lost. Wehave no means now 
of knowing to whom to give credit for the illustrations shown 
on the opposite page. However, if the gentlemen to whom 
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the credit belongs will kindly send their names to the editor of 
this department due credit wil be given. There were some 
very excellent specimens among the number to be reproduced, 
and we take pleasure in showing them this month. Specimen 
A is the reprint copy of a bill-head. B shows this heading 
reset on the panel style. Certainly the B specimen is a decided 
improvement over the reprint copy. Specimen C is a title-page 
and a good one, too, with the exception of the ornament, which 
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is not appropriate. Specimen D shows a note-head, and it is 
quite an ordinary piece of composition, very ragged in appear- 
ance and not well whited-out nor good as to balance and dis- 
play. Specimen E exemplifies a much better and neater way 
in which to do the work. F illustrates a statement-heading 
set on the old long-line short-line plan. G shows that the 
compositor mixed a few brains with his type. He proceeded 
to break up the reading matter, grouping it together after 
approved methods, properly whiting it out and paying atten- 
tion to good balance. The above applies to specimens H and I 
also. J is a corner note-head. We object to the disposition 
made of the wording, “Auditor of Worth County.” This was 
done in order to secure a “balance.” It is a mistake to divide 
wording by rules or otherwise that properly belongs together. 
K and L illustrate two very forceful bits of ad. composition. 
M and N are two good forms for bill-heads. The compositors 
should feel gratified with the work. O is a very excellent 
cover-page. Its neatness and simplicity are truly gratifying. 

C. Eucene WEL Ls, Reading, Pa.— Specimens attractively 
displayed. A better grade of ink would improve the press- 
work. 

CLARENCE ALpricH, Carson City, Michigan.—Your work is 
creditable in every respect. Display, balance and whiting-out 
excellent. 

GeorcE B. Cranston, New York.—Your composition is all 
artistic and up to date as to design. The work shows that you 
are studious. 

Roy B. Braptey, Richmond, Virginia—Your specimens are 
well displayed, the designs are good and the balance and whit- 
ing-out correct. 

E. W. Srutes, Spokane, Washington.—We reproduce your 
Western House Café card, specimen No. 1. This is an excel- 
lent italic card. 
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Frep E. Bryant, Moberly, Missouri—We have no criti- 
cisms to make on your specimens. The composition is modern 
in every respect. 

LAMAR Press, Harper, Kansas.—You are to be congrat- 
ulated on the artistic specimens you submit for review. We 
have no criticisms. 

DAKIN Printinc Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan.— Good 
display and artistic designs are characteristic of the specimens 
you send for review. 

H. S. Stevens, Faribault, Minnesota.— Specimens neat, well 
displayed and attractive. Ornamentation on the Nutting note- 
head should have been omitted. 

R. H. ParMtee, Rochester, 
artistic and forcefully displayed. 
other specimens is unquestioned. 

M. L. Vincent, Newport, Rhode Island.—The editor of 
this department does not indulge in “ taffy.” We say what we 
think and mean what we say. We have no criticism to make 
It is very good as it is, notwithstanding 


New York.— Blotters very 
The artistic merit of your 


on your letter-head. 
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the large cut. To be sure, we might have set it differently, 
but as regards the style and general effect it is all right. 


R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Your present 
parcel of specimens only enhances our opinion of your artistic 
work. They are all fine. We reproduce one of your cover- 
pages, specimen No. 2. 
This cover was printed 
on pearl-gray cover- 
stock in two printings 
—red and black. 

RoscorE THOMPSON, 
Ransom, Michigan.— 
You are correct. July 
copy was accidentally 
lost. Your specimens 
are well displayed and 
good as to design. 

4. 1... TURNER, 
Martin, Tennessee.— 
Inside title-page of 
booklet good. Con- 
sidering the class of 
work the booklet rep- 
resents, it is a good 
piece of work. 

J. Guy MiItter, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
There is not a poor 
specimen in your en- 
tire collection. The 
work is all of a high 
grade. It is artistic No. 2. 
and very attractive. 

Witiiam P. CAntTWELL, Marlboro, Massachusetts.— Com- 
position very neat. Wherever a chance for artistic display was 
afforded you have taken good advantage of it. 

G. Lest1e CALLArp, Lyons, Kansas—Your “ Type-set 
Designs” are creditable as to display and good as to design. 
But the presswork does not do the typework credit. 

Ext Conrap, Buchanan, Michigan.— Booklet very good. 
One size larger type would have been better for the cover. 
Other specimens well displayed and good as to design. 
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WILLIAM KNutTZEN, Chicago, Illinois.—Artistic and modern 
ideas are evidenced by the specimens you send for criticism. 
We have no criticisms to make other than those advanced by 
yourself. 

M. D. Coyte, Frankfort, Kentucky.—Your specimens show 
that you study and make the best possible use of the material 
at your command. The composition is good and the designs 
are up to date. 

J. H. Boun, La Grange, Missouri—While your work is 
neat, yet it is not much out of the ordinary. The Heather 
Bros.’ note-head is too crowded. You should give your work 
better margins. 

G. H. Lippett, Plover, Iowa.—Your work is only ordinary. 
Get a copy of “Modern Type Display,” published by The 
Inland Printer Company. Study it and you will see where 
your work is weak. 

Earte N. Low, Evanston, Illinois Calendar is certainly 
Every one of your specimens fur- 
Your 


improved in appearance. 
nishes evidence that you are profiting by your study. 
work is certainly creditable. 

Cuartes D. Rowe, Blue Earth, Minnesota.—We think a 
little of the trouble you have with the joining of your rules is 
due to imperfect justification. This is not all that causes your 
trouble. It may be the furniture, as you say, and it may be 
that the rule is not perfectly square. It sometimes happens 
that rule is not absolutely true. When this is the case, you can 
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always expect it to “ bulge.” Your specimens, when taken col- 
lectively, are quite creditable. 

Cuares G. PoLttarp, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia——Your work 
evidences artistic ability. Your specimens are all up to date. 

Pau, B. Van WINKLE, Richwood, Ohio.—Your No. 1 
Goodman & Thornhill letter-head is better than the No. 2. 
However, give your customers what they want. Blotters excel- 
lent. Other work yery good. 

O. W. Warxup, Galesburg, Illinois——The Typographical 
Union letter-head is a good one. It is your best specimen. 
While the other work is neat, as the term goes, yet it is not 
out of the ordinary. Note-head O. K. 

J. W. Tucker, Markdale, Ontario.—The only criticism, we 
have to make on the Winlaw letter-head is the bad joining of 
the rules. The composition is quite good. More prominence 
might have been accorded the business engaged in. 

J. A. Evoy, Kemptville, Ontario.—Ad. composition quite 
good. Your commercial work is only ordinary. To get bene- 
fit from this department, do not send more than six specimens. 
We review large parcels of specimens only in a general way. 

Russe__t THompson, Boulder, Colorado.—There is no ques- 
tion about the artistic merit of your window cards. The force- 
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ful, correct display, coupled with attractive designs, makes 
them very attractive. We reproduce one of them, specimen 
No. 3. 

Mack Payne & Co., Owensboro, Kentucky.—Your card is 
very artistic and would attract attention anywhere. Other 
specimens good. 

W. V. Herrick, Coffeyville, Kansas.— Blotter quite good as 
regards composition. It is not a good plan to place more 
than one month of a calendar on a blotter, because it will not 
remain on an office desk more than a month, if it does that. 

S. A. Stanssury, Kingston, Ontario—The Windsor Hotel 
note-head set in Engravers’ Roman is by far the better heading 
of the two. But you should always aim to give your cus- 
tomers what they want, if you expect to hold their patronage. 

Ernest Hesse, Glouster, Ohio.—You have much to learn 
regarding display composition, but being so young there is 
plenty of time in which to study. Your composition is not 
creditable. We do not say this harshly. It is done merely 


Get “ Modern Type 
It will help to 


to set you right and induce you to study. 
Display ” from The Inland Printer Company. 
put you on the right track. 

C. E. WHEELER, Staunton, Nebraska.— Specimens neat, well 
displayed and artistic. We reproduce one of your cards, speci- 
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men No. 4. This card contains a profusion of matter, yet it is 
forcefully displayed. 

H. V. Ciine, Cherokee, Iowa.—Your chalk-plate designs 
are certainly very clever and artistic as to workmanship. They 
demonstrate beyond doubt in our mind that you have more 
than an ordinary talent for the work —a talent that deserves 
cultivating. 

Bert R. MEEK, Maxwell, Iowa.— Our criticism on the 
Review memorandum heading is that the space between the 
inside and outside border-rules is unequal; otherwise it is 
excellent. Other specimens good as to design and very pleas- 
ing in appearance. Presswork good. 

Henry Ancer, Denver, Colorado.—It has been some time 
since we were called upon to review your work. We see that 
you have not lost any of your artistic ability. On the whole, 
we think you have improved. You are to be congratulated 
upon the artistic merit of your specimens. 

MIKE J. Huser, Marysville, Ohio.—The review of your 
specimens was probably contained among the manuscript that 
was unfortunately lost. This was why no “ Job Composition ” 
department was contained in the Pan-American number. Your 
specimens are all well designed and good as to display. 

W. M. Davin, Carson, Nevada— Letter “M” on Mardi 
Gras ball card is too far away from the line to which it belongs. 
This is specially bad, owing to the fact that this letter is 
printed in a different color from the rest of the line. This 
plan effectually cuts it off from the rest of the line. Other 
specimens good as to plan and display. 

T. B. Epminster, Benson, Minnesota.—There is a small 
defect in the whiting-out of the Alsaker statement-heading. 
“Tn account with,” and like unimportant wording, when set in 
small, light-face type, is always counted as white space. This 
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you have failed to do, consequently the heading is out of 
balance. We reproduce the Mintener & Gilman bill-head in 
order that every one may profit by the criticism. See speci- 
men No. 5. The unimportant wording, “ Bought of” and 
“dealers in” have been given undue prominence. The busi- 
ness engaged in should have been accorded a more forceful 
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display. Had the unimportant wording been set in small, 
light-face type of a smaller size — Bradley, say 12-point, been 
used for the business engaged in—the heading would have 
been much better. 


Ep J. Carey, Port Jervis, New York.—Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are quite creditable, although not out of the 
ordinary. Get “Modern Type Display,’ published by The 
Inland Printer Company. You will find in it many helpful 
suggestions. Do not send so many specimens at a time if you 


wish to derive benefit from this department. 





RUNS TO LINES. 


A correspondent in Newark, New Jersey, sends a bill-head 
with the request that THE INLAND PRINTER express an opinion 
on the way he has treated the cut of the fish. The customer 
insisted that the fish should be set up on its tail, which the 
correspondent believed to be an unnatural position. His com- 
panions in the office suggested that the fish be planked and put 
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92 BELLEVILLE AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


in a panel. The young lady compositor suggested driving a 
nail through it and fastening it there, but even that did not 
clinch the matter, for the correspondent strung the fish as 
shown in the cut and asks our approval. Here it is: “It’s all 
right.” But there is another matter —or string. Our cor- 
respondent writes verses to the young lady compositor, and 
sends them to THE INLAND Printer. The first draft was 
disregarded, and the cat ate it. The second attack comes with 
the fish story: 
LINES TO A LADY COMP. 


All printers love beauty 
When linked to a heart, 

Where type has its dwelling 
And “ pi”? knows no part — 


You — 00 — 00 — 00 — 00. 


Mr. Gordon Coogler must look to his laurels if our Newark 
friend continues to chortle after this fashion. 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 
Pens ano Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 
ProoFrEaDING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 
: 31GELOw’s HanpBook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 
EnGiisn Compounp Worps anv. Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 
Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 
ComPpouNDING oF EncLtisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A TypoGRAPHICAL Error.— Here is the way a reviewer 
recently noted an error in a book under review: “ The last 
line of page 195 contains a most amusing typographical error 
in ‘gurgling and bauba rigma.’ ‘ Bauba rigma’ may well seem 
a recondite expression, intelligible only to the inner circle, 
until one imagines that the author dictated to a stenographer, 
who reproduced the approximate sound of the unaccustomed 
syllables which compose ‘ borborygmi.’” Why was it not cor- 
rected in proof? 

A Misusepb Preposition.—B. G. S., Ithaca, New York, writes: 
“ Kindly tell me if the phrase ‘conversant of, that you use 
in the paragraph under head ‘ Following Copy in Advertise- 
ments,’ page 539 of Pan-American number of INLAND PRINTER, 
is correct. I see no reason for saying ‘conversant of,’ the 
original meaning of conversant being ‘intimately acquainted,’ 
‘being familiar, etc.” Answer—The phrase is not correct. 
It should be “conversant with.” No one could find a reason 
for saying “conversant of.” 

TEASPOONFULS.— C, & G., Cleveland, Ohio, ask us whether 
it is correct to say “eight teaspoonsful” or “eight teaspoon- 
fuls.”. Answer.—All plurals of such words are correct only 
when written in the latter way. Goold Brown says that both 
authority and analogy favor the plural forms cupfuls, handfuls, 
spoonfuls, etc. He does not name any authorities. He himself 
is now deemed an authority, and all the dictionaries may stand 
as sufficient; none of them authorize any other form. As to 
analogy, the words are more correctly classed as derivatives 
than as compounds, the individuality of the latter element 
having been lost in this use, both in form and in function. 
No word is pluralized in the middle, or in its first element. As 
these words are single ones, although their suffix represents 
an original word, the plural must conform to the analogy of all 
regular plurals, just as if their elements were not still usable 
separately. A teaspoonful is not a teaspoon that is full, but a 
quantity sufficient to fill a teaspoon. Eight teaspoonfuls are 
eight of these quantities, having nothing to do with eight 
spoons. . 

Wou tp Ratu_er, Hap RatHer.—A. J. E., Sandwich, Illinois, 
writes: “The attached clipping is from George Barr 
McCutcheon’s ‘Graustark’; ‘“ Perhaps you would better get 
aboard,” he said, and proceeded to assist Aunt Yvonne up the 
steps.’ The use of the auxiliary ‘would’ in such sentences is 
so frequent that I should like to know the rule for it. Would 
it be a solecism to write, ‘Perhaps you had better,’ etc.? I 
can see that the use of ‘ would’ instead of ‘had’ shows a nicety 
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of diction, as I believe it is a fundamental law of grammar 
that the use of ‘would’ expresses the will or pleasure of its 
own subject. But what is the grammatical objection to the 
use of ‘had’?” Answer—No persons can disagree more 
violently, or express their disagreement more acrimoniously, 
than grammarians who hold opposing opinions. No contro- 
versy could be more unyielding on both sides than that between 
the upholders of “had better” and “would better.” The use 
of “had better” and “had rather” dates from the earliest 
period of the language, and was unbrokenly preserved until a 
comparatively recent time, when some grammarian imagined 
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that “would” was more grammatical, and other prints accepted 
his reasoning. This reasoning was somewhat similar to that of 
our correspondent, though not identical, and one of its strong- 
est supporters, if not its introducer, was Professor Alexander 
Bain. ‘“ Would” has found so much support, on the ground 
that all expressions must conform to grammar rules, that the 
most recent impartial writers now say that “would better” 
and “had better” are equaily good, and that any one may 
choose for himself. So far is it from being a solecism to say 
“had better,” that it is the form chosen by the best writers, 
and as thoroughly established as any idiomatic expression in 
the language. Some of the strongest grammarians even now 
insist that ‘it is better grammatically than the other. Mr. 
McCutcheon would undoubtedly have done better to make 
his foreign lady say “had better,’ for undoubtedly that is by 
far the commoner form, both in speech and in print, and it 
would be exceptional for a foreigner to learn the other. 

A QUESTION oF Form.—C. N. I., New York, asks a ques- 
tion that must be answered in the first person: “In your book 
‘ Proof-reading’ you compound the word ‘ proof-reading.’ In 
Tue INLAND PRINTER for August you have it one word, 
‘proofreading.’ As a proofreader I am curious to know which 
is correct.” Answer— Both are correct. The only form that 
I would call incorrect is two words, “ proof reader.” It is one 
word, not two words. I prefer to use a hyphen in the word, 
and the printers of the magazine prefer it without a hyphen. 
In the magazine the matter of which the book is made had the 
word their way, just as the current articles have it; but, the 
book having no matter other than mine, I had the form that 
I prefer used in it. That will also be the form used in my 
“ Study of Proofreading ” if my intention to make a book of it 
is fulfilled. The older dictionaries do not give the word. It is 
in the Century and the Standard Dictionaries in its better 
form, “ proof-reader.” In the Webster’s International it is 
“proof reader.” I happened to be intimately concerned in the 
making of the first two of these dictionaries, and know posi- 


tively that every term that presents any question as to com- 
pounding or separating of words was carefully considered, 
and the form decided with the closest regard to usage and 
principle. On the Standard this department was peculiarly 
my own, so that I can not cite that as final authority, except so 
far as to say that I conscientiously studied the matter in all its 
aspects, and believe that the resulting record is the most sys- 
tematic one yet made, as well as the truest transcript of preva- 
lent usage. In the making of the Century Dictionary the final 
decision of such matters rested with Professor Whitney, 
though I know, from observation in course of the work, that 
he seldom found occasion to change forms, as to compounding, 
from those prepared originally. The manuscript was first 
made entirely in the editorial rooms in New York, and sent to 
him in New Haven, for any change he chose to make. On the 
Webster’s International the question of compounding was 
influenced most directly by the managing editor, who often 
yielded to the importunity of a proofreader against his own 
opinion, though at times he would not yield. As a result, 
since the editor liked his occasional hyphen and the proof- 
reader liked no hyphens, the record in that dictionary is a 
mass of confusion that may be exemplified by the following 
forms, copied from it literally: dressing room, drawing-room, 
countingroom; bell bearer, armor-bearer, cupbearer; bower 
bird, egg-bird, riflebird; cockshead, snake’s-head, dragon’s 
head. Many terms that are, both in usage and in principle, 
properly two words, are there given as one, and many that are 
properly one are given as two; corndodger, downstroke, 
are two of the first kind, and air way, breech pin, dog fancier, 
gun cotton, hair worm, moss rose, sand bag, are of the latter. 
All of these very plain analogues command similar forms in 


‘the other two dictionaries, and they had such recognition in 


general in earlier lexicography, as they always have had in the 
best books. The matter has not had sufficient attention. As 
an expression of my personal opinion on the whole subject, I 
am satisfied, after the lapse of ten years, with continual atten- 
tion to the matter, with the record I made in the Standard 
Dictionary, although I did not think then, and do not think 
now, that it matters much whether proofreader or proof- 
reader, typewriter or type-writer be chosen. I can see actual 
error only in proof reader, type writer, i. e., only in splitting 
such really unified words into two, or in confusing the forms 
as I saw a while ago in a short newspaper article, common 
sense, common-sense, commonsense. 





IN THE HANDS OF THE PHILISTINES. 
We show herewith a miniature reproduction of the picture 
called “In the Hands of the Philistines,’ a large print of 
which appeared in THE INLAND Printer for April, 1901. We 





ies 





have impressions of this cut on paper 9 by 12 inches in size, the 
half-tone being 6 by 9% inches, copies of which will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents. It is an attractive pic- 
ture and suitable for framing. 
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Vellow Journalism 


«¢ J ET all things be done decently, and in order.” There is no 
- occasion for alarm, worthy reader; the words of St. 
Paul may be used to “ point a moral” as well as suggest 
heads forasermon. Yellow journalism, in the modern form, did 
not exist when Paul was writing his letters to the faithful 
in Corinth, else the already heavy labors of the saint would 
have been sensibly increased, yet he had to deal with human 
passions and evil tendencies, which often enough burst into 
flames in the great furnace of depravity, though the latter was 
not provided with a hot-blast attachment in the form of an 
up-to-date, sensational, décolleté, American newspaper. 

There is a time, a place and a proper method for doing all 
things, as a still older biblical authority asserts. The fashions, 
follies, frailties and crimes of mankind must sometimes be 
held up to public view, but it should be done decently, care- 
fully, prudently, that the results may be good rather than evil. 
The modern journalist wields a power more potent than that 
exercised by the prophets of old, and his caution and sense of 
propriety and responsibility should be correspondingly devel- 
oped. He should have a present sense of the “eternal fitness 
of things,” should cultivate order and decency. Perhaps it is 
not going too far to say that he should possess a conscience. 

Yellow journalism did not, in feeble imitation of Minerva, 
spring, completely formed and fully grown, from the brain of 
the evil one; its production was a development. Before 
spoken words were given immortality, through the introduc- 
tion of written forms, they had already begun to pander to the 
vague desire for entertainment, as opposed to a yearning for 
knowledge; were used to please idle curiosity, wonder, the 
love of the marvelous, superstition, scandal, envy, lust —all 
the lower and baser passions which the wisdom of God 
implanted in the breast of man. The lying words of the 
fanged and yellow-skinned serpent, “Ye shall become as 
gods,” would have made an excellent head-line for a contem- 
poraneous yellow newspaper. 

Yellow journalism, in a nascent form, long enough pre- 
ceded the invention of printing. It is seen in the erotic verses 
of ancient poets, in sybaritic records, in false and fulsome 
epitaphs graven on the tombs of royalty, in boastful, exagger- 
ated accounts of cruel conquests, in the pages, even, of histor- 
ical writings that we have been taught to revere. We, in the 
boasted self-sufficiency of our power, are wont to speculate 
how the ancients managed to exist without railways, automo- 
biles and the art of distillation; we should rather marvel how 
they managed to develop such a liberal supply of licentious- 
ness, dishonesty, crime and general immorality, without the 
aid of yellow journalism as it exists today in the leading cities 
of America. How the Yellow Citizen would have enlivened 
society in those “Twin Cities of the Plain,’ Sodom and 
Gomorrah! How the Queen of Assyria would have doted on 
the pictures in the Naked Truth! What a zest to pleasure 
the Tinted Times would have been in the groves of Anti- 
och! With what pleasurable emotions Cesare Borgia would 
have gloated over accounts of murder and outrage as printed 
daily in scores of so-called modern newspapers! 

It is in no sense an exaggeration to declare that, of all the 
evil influences now at work in our broad land, none exerts a 
more corrupting and debasing effect upon society, without 
regard to age or sex, than the sensational newspapers, to 
which, in doubtful compliment to the trashy novels of a gen- 
eration ago, the phrase “yellow journals” is now generally 


applied. There is no intelligent, self-respecting man or 
woman but knows that this is true, in a general way, yet few 
appreciate the evil already accomplished and the threatening 
prospects for the future. 

“ Man is prone to evil as the sparks fly upward ”— to adopt 
again the Scripture-quoting habit into which some of our yel- 
low contemporaries “relapse” when there is a dearth of hor- 
rid murders and toothsome scandals, and an opportunity for 
administering an antidote thus presents itself. Reversing the 
suggestion of Isaiah, we are inclined to reject the good and 
choose the evil. Knowing this, those who pander to evil 
impulses and longings by presenting in an attractive, taking 
form, detailed accounts of hideous, unnatural crimes and other 
corrupt doings of degenerate men and women, should be made 
to answer for the same on earth as they surely will above — or 
rather, below. 

It is to these accounts that the majority of those who habit- 
ually read your genuine yellow newspaper first turn and over 
which longest linger. To this charge, which is not made here 
for the first time, the “yellow” editor replies that crime, 
when recounted in a realistic way, presents an awful object- 
lesson from which the reader may be expected to recoil in dis- 
gust, turning with increased ardor to the pursuit of virtue. 
Within certain limits this is doubtless true, yet custom dulls 
our sensibilities, acquaintance with crime and evil-doing in 
general gives us new, seemingly just, but really false views of 
society and our relations to it. In the oft-quoted words of 
Pope: 


“ec 


““Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 

Our yellow journalists point triumphantly to their long 
circulation lists as at once justifying their policy and appeal- 
ing to advertisers. As well, almost, might the devil jubilate 
over the number of his adherents as showing the moral excel- 
lence of his work. Not only the depraved, but the thoughtless 
throng that “eddy round and round,” and those upon whom 
the routine duties, cares and pleasures of a monotonous daily 
life are beginning to pall, turn to that which promises excite- 
ment because appealing to passion and prejudice, and eagerly 
devour highly colored, suggestively illustrated accounts of mis- 
steps, misdoings and crimes, which prove all the more attrac- 
tive when the principals are persons of wealth, occupying 
exalted positions in society. 

But the intelligent advertiser considers, not alone the num- 
ber, but the character of the persons who read a paper, the 
solicitor of which appears with contract blanks. Compare two 
newspapers published in any one of our large cities; one a 
yellow journal, the other clean, reliable, conscientious. Which 
has the larger amount of really respectable, valuable advertis- 
ing? Which leads in lines which appeal to the low and vul- 
gar? This test, which is easily applied, will throw a flood of 
light on the way in which men of discernment and affairs 
regard, for purposes of advertising, the circulation of a daily 
paper that appeals chiefly to sensation-loving, morbid-minded 
people. 

Not only does our modern yellow journalism cater to low 
tastes and tend to convert into rakes and criminals the chil- 
dren of honest parents, but it gives false ideas of life and leads 
to no end of failures, where, otherwise, signal success might 
have been scored. The young clerk reads an escapade of one 
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who has embezzled his employer’s money and cut, for a time, 
quite a figure in the world. The fine clothes and jewelry he 
wore, the excellent dinners he indulged in, the wild orgies which 
he led, the fair women he captivated — these and other details 
artfully illustrated by excellent delineators, inflame the read- 
er’s mind, corrupt his heart and cause similar plans to origi- 
nate in his mind. Too frequently he forgets the sad ending of 
the brilliant wrong-doer, or, more often, ascribes his detection 
and downfall to a lack of sense and sagacity, which he himself 
possesses, and enters upon a course of crime. 

But these minute details of wrong-doing, particularly 
when accompanied with portraits and illustrations depicting 
the offender, actually encourage his class to pursue an evil 
course. Vanity is the strongest characteristic of the true crim- 
inal, “born or taught,” and the world-wide notoriety he 
achieves atones for the loss of his liberty—his life, even. 
How the bravado of Claude Duval would have increased if, 
from his coign of vantage on the scaffold in front of Newgate, 
he could have looked down upon a score of reporters taking 
notes, and as many artists making sketches for warm and real- 
istic articles descriptive of his execution in numerous yellow 
journals. How the influence of his “taking off” would have 
multiplied among those who emulated his example and thirsted 
for his earthly immortality. 

While keeping carefully within the limits of the criminal 
law, many of our yellow journals produce pictures of a 
decidedly demoralizing character, well calculated to conrupt 
the young and inexperienced. That they simply “hold the 
mirror up to nature” is no manner of excuse. At the best 
human nature is frail, and the conscientious publisher will 
bear that truth well in mind, printing nothing that may cause 
his weaker and less well-informed and experienced brother or 
sister to offend. 

Such journals offend in another and almost equally cul- 
pable way. They make savage, frequently venomous attacks 
upon the rich, respectable and influential members of society, 
thus arousing feelings of envy and animosity on the part of 
the poor and humble. This raising of ill-feeling between 
classes is one of the most dangerous tendencies of our sensa- 
tional times, for discontent is easier aroused than allayed. 
The rich, as well as the poor, possess their faults and follies. 
These should be condemned and, as far as possible, corrected, 
but the line of demarcation should be the law and the practice 
of virtue, which are the true touchstones of human conduct, 
not the possession or absence of wealth and social position, 
which may, or may not, be an indication of merit. 

Anarchy, which has so recently and signally reared its 
horrid head in our country, is, indeed, a foreign product, but 
yellow journalism is doing much to render it indigenous to 
our soil. No one charges that our sensational newspapers 
advocate anarchy, but the application of opprobrious names to 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation and the publication of scan- 
dalous cartoons, portraying him in mean positions of servility 
to what they are pleased to term “ organized wealth,” can not 
but have produced upon overheated, morbid, degenerate minds 
an effect of encouragement, a feeling that a considerable por- 
tion of the American people, in patronizing such journals, 
showed their marked disapproval of the course the President 
was pursuing. 

The yellow journalists of America are not, Ephraim-like, 
unalterably joined to their idol, but have been misled, dazzled 
by what seemed brilliant success. The tragic death of Mr. 
McKinley is already bearing fruit; objectionable cartoons 
have disappeared and publishers have awakened to a knowl- 
edge of the fact that a great man has been stricken down, to 
the irreparable loss of all loyal Americans. It has not been 
found necessary to mob their offices; they have arisen to the 
emergency — have taken a hint, without waiting to be thrown 
down stairs. 

The freedom of the press is one of the boasts and bulwarks 
of our free land, and it must be preserved inviolate. But yel- 


low journalism must be checked, controlled within the limits 
of decency and propriety. How is this to be accomplished ? 
By the force of public opinion! Yielding to insidious attrac- 
tions, thousands, millions of good people have accustomed 
themselves to yellow journals, until an entirely proper, high- 
grade newspaper has lost its flavor, become “ flat, stale and 
unprofitable” to their overheated imaginations. Like the 
prodigal son, such persons will “come to themselves,” and the 
publishers in question, noting the change of sentiment, will 
adapt themselves and their publications thereto. 

In the meantime, all Americans who love virtue, home and 
country should taboo yellow, or parti-colored newspapers, and 
thus hasten the day when journalism will be restored to its 
old-time respectable and influential position, and the objection- 
able variety wither and fall with the “sere and yellow leaf.” 


’ 





PROFITS IN RARE BOOKS. 


The current issue of the Fortnightly Review contains an 
article of unusual interest to bibliophiles on “ Book Collecting 
as an Investment.” It calls attention to the remarkable profits 
realized by the sale of the great collection of old and rare 
books and manuscripts gathered by the late Earl of Ashburn- 
ham. The collection as a whole cost less than $300,000, while 
the total proceeds from the sale amounted to more than 
$1,000,000. The Earl began his book-buying as early as 1814 
and continued it almost to the day of his death in 1878. The 
remarkable increase in the value of the collection was due 
partly to the discernment of the collector and partly to the 
advantageous conditions under which he pursued his favorite 
pastime. During the first half of the nineteenth century an 
unusually large number of collections came under the hammer 
and caused a widespread “slump” in values. This will 
account for some of the bargains that offered themselves to 
the Earl of Ashburnham, enabling him to purchase, for 
instance, three such treasures as the Mazarin Bible (paper), 
1450-55; Biblia Sacra Latina, 1462; and Biblia Pauperum, 1430, 
for a total of only $2,250. These three books realized $27,750 
at the sale. A copy of the Mazarin Bible bound in vellum sold 
for $20,000, an advance of $3,000 over the price paid by the 
collector. As a rule, however, there was a loss on old Bibles. 
The writer in the Fortnightly calls attention to the fact that 
any man who buys old books merely as an investment or for 
profit is almost certain to lose money. He cites the great 
library of Richard Heber, bought for $400,000 and sold for 
$285,000, and that of Prince Bonaparte, bought for $200,000 
and recently sold to a Chicago library for $30,000. In spite of 
the enormous profits on the Ashburnham collection, the mania 
of the bibliophile is not to be recommended for speculative 
purposes.—Chicago Tribune. 
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PRINTERS 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticizes specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas for its readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, Lock- 
port, New York. 








BY F, F. HELMER. 


Ir has been said before, but still remains true, that a good 
advertisement can be made without expensive cuts or a whole 
catalogue display of type faces. Here is a little slip that 
might be very useful sent out in correspondence or delivered 
with goods. It consists of a small cut of a country scene in 
which there is a farmer plowing: 

LIKE THE FARMER 
I go beneath the surface on all work given to my care. 
Printing is an art, to which over a score of years I have 
practically applied all my energies, early and late, 
rendering faithful service to everybody. Is not this knowl- 
you that I can do your work 


best 
edge enough to convince 


well? 
D. B. Lanots, 


Proprietor, 
Pluck Art Printery, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
I print to please. 

Again, a dog and a cat flank the heading of another slip, 

which reads: 

EVERY 

DOUBTING 
THOMAS, 
with 
“leg 
can calmly 


slip-shod printing 
pulled’ and stock 
avoid future trouble 


after experimenting 
prices, had his 


(who, 
** cheap ” 
patience exhausted), 
leaving his orders at Se wa A 
Pruck Arr PRINnTERY. 
ANOTHER “ Progressive Printer” is the publication of the 
Stanton Printing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is of 


a pleasing, but unusual, form, as the margins of the inside 
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S A LAW and quantity unto him- 
self. His practical mind has just 
enough of the coloring of art in- 
Spiration to make his printing 

rofitable to the business vob lag 


ecessful. he and ttle 
details that f° to make his werk taety 
and effectiv: 


“ Drive thy business, tet 
that not drive thee 


THE STANTON 
PRINTING CO 


are progressive in every branch of the 


DE pe 

tive printing ever comes from the 
the presses of this well known and mod- 
erate priced printing house. 


LET US HELP MANE YOU PRO- 


GRESSIVE AND SUCCESSFUL. 1 9 Oo 
a a ST A ems one 














BOOKLET PAGES. 


Original in red and black, on white stock. 


pages project each beyond the preceding, with a repeated 
electro figure of a bell-man under the marginal titles. 


THE imprint of the De Vore press contains the press name 
on a keystone between two palms, a scroll with the word 
“Indianapolis ” crossing the stems beneath. It is too light to 
be reproduced well and I fear is a little too light to be effective 
with many kinds of work. It has not strong originality to 
impress one that the house is brimming with ideas, for marks 
of this refined, but negative, style have long been used. 
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LANSING, MICH., AUGUST, 1901 








WASHINGTON 
AVENUE SOUTH 
Se ee ae ae Se ee ae 

e yonin moved our 
printing office direct- 

ly across the street where 
we have larger and nicer 
quarters. We shall be 
pleased to see you at any 
time and receive your or- 
der for progressive printing 





WASHINGTON 
AVENUE SOUTH 

















PAGE OF A PRINTER'S PAPER. 


Original in red and black, on white stock. 


THE Cat’s Paw is from Boston. It seems the Croke Pub- 
lishing Company is monkeying with this idea of a petty 
periodical for the printer, and has put forth a pamphlet for 5 
cents which they say “is written and managed by our own 
‘devil,’ who is securely chained to one of our big presses.” 
The table of contents is quite long and three-seventeenths of it 
is actually presented in the number. The leading article shows 
the writer to be a disciple of the Billy Baxter school of litera- 
ture, and the last word on a printer’s advertising is embodied 
in the final page: 

We are the printers that made Boston famous. We do every kind of 
work that can be coaxed out of a printing-press. When it comes to 
juggling the type and producing the artistic, we are the whole band- 
wagon. Our prices are so low that some customers, out of pure shame, 
give us more money than we ask for. We’ve got so much help that we 
don’t have to “ moonshine,” but take off our bib promptly when the 
whistle blows. We deliver the goods ’way ahead of time. 

Distance cuts no didos with us. We pay the freight to any part of 
the world, because we add that much to the cost of the printing. The 
forty-seven thousand printers of the United States are doing some 
short-distance rubbering to find out how we can do work so cheap. 
We print in all the colors of the rainbow, and in some colors not found 
in the heavens. We would dearly love to correspond with you, for we 
just dote on epistolizing. We will bet our straw bonnet that you never 
read a printers’ ad. through before. 


Aps. AND Prints, “published occasionally,” by Henry J. 
Wiegner, Philadelphia, is a matter of four pages in a cover of 
heavy pink stock, two colors and round corners throughout. 
The make-up is good and the periodical should bring results. 


ASSURANCE is a good thing, but the Peldon Art Printing 
Company, Grand Junction, Colorado, sounds an over-loud note 
in the title of the booklet, “ Some One Must Lead — We Never 
Follow.” It is more suggestive of obstinacy than of progress. 
Perhaps this art printing company leads in Grand Junction, 
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WHERE APPLE CIDER IS CHEAP, 


but it will take a Napoleonic career to compel the rest of the 
printers in the United States to follow its fashion of unequal 
top margins, “gray” impression of type, and its manner of 
omitting a few leads here and there to get in over-running 
matter. 


Tue term “ Palace of Printing,” which is used by Albert 
Scholl to designate his place of business in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
is unfortunately bombastic and suggestive of the standing to 
which we relegate “ Tonsorial Parlors” and the like. But a 
clever advertisement given out by Mr. Scholl was that of a 
green folder, declaring “ The First Dividend,” and containing 
in its envelope one of those aluminum pocket pieces framing 
a new cent: 

As a patron of the 
PALACE OF PRINTING 
you are entitled to receive the first dividend which has 
been declared and which you will find enclosed. 
To be a participant in the future dividends of the 
PALACE your patronage is solicited. 

A vest-pocKetT folder of manila card, labeled “20 Points,” 
and containing a section of a paper of pins, is a thing used by 
the American Artisan (a hardware journal), and easily 
adaptable to printers’ work. 


Henry S. Barker, Printer, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, has 
some well-printed advertising matter that is rather lacking in 
argument. An undemonstrative advertisement is like a man 
who, without speaking, lends his presence to a cause. It does 
good, but not half as much as a few well-delivered remarks. 


A NEAT “souvenir program,” printed on coated stock and 
bound in green cover, with red and black display, is sent out 
by Horwinski Brothers as an example of this class of work, 


to which they give special attention. The booklet is a “josh” 
all through, except for two pages of the firm’s own adver- 
tising. 

AMONG some other examples of neat advertising done by 
John Temperley, Printer, of Newton Center, Massachusetts, is 
a little weekly of six pages, folded 
534 by 8 from a sheet 16% by 8. 

The “Town Crier” is issued and 
distributed free of charge. It seeks to 
present each week matters of local inter- 
est to the residents of Newton Center. 
Readers are invited to make use of 
these columns for announcements of 
fairs, entertainments, and other matters 
of local interest. 

In regard to his publication Mr. 
Temperly says : 

The ‘“ Town Crier”? has been run- 
ning now for nearly three years. You 
can see its object in part. I have 
marked on the fourth page [quoted 
above]. I have been much interested in 
your department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, especially about printers’ pa- 


pers. I consider my venture has paid 


me. 

Copies of ‘‘ Hints’’ have been 
received from the Leeds & Biddle Company, Philadelphia. 
Volume I, No. 1, is a four-page leaflet of coated stock, while 
No. 2 changes to a fairly heavy book paper, each having two 
colors. The little periodical is made up with excellent taste in 
display and very good sense in the brief, but pointed, matter 
contained. 

EuceneE L. Graves, of Norfolk, Virgina, has a line of cal- 
endars with attached objects that are very neatly made up, 


Illustration from ‘‘ The 
Town Crier.” 





a 


but are often lacking in the necessary argument that leads 
effectively from the object itself to the point of the advertise- 
ment. One for August had a piece of coal on it—not a very 
appropriate thing for a summer calendar perhaps — with the 
matter reading: 

You would hardly think of giving an expensive setting to a piece of 

coal, yet it is more truly a diamond than your advertising, to which you 
are giving the setting of your business. Are you using Coal, or those 
Gems of the printer’s art that make Graves’ Printing the Standard of 
Progressive Business Men? 
It seems to me he might have done better to talk of the advisa- 
bility of providing fuel for the coming winter and printed 
matter for fall trade, or even to resuscitate the old “Ideas to 
burn,” or perchance to say that coal is a black diamond, which 
gives light and power, and that printing should not be simply 
ornamental, but able to produce lasting light in the minds of 
people and have a latent strength to move things in a business 
way. 

A SIX-INCH badge, of inch-and-a-half blue ribbon, was 
headed: “ Compliments of the June Press, Printers,” and Mr. 
June, Syracuse, New York, explains how it made a “ big hit”: 

August 22 was Syracuse Day at the Pan-American and we distributed 
two thousand ribbon badges among the excursionists. We have already 
received enough orders from different social organizations to print 
badges that alone repay us the cost of the advertisement, not mention- 
ing the favorable newspaper comment on our donating the badges, and 
the impression it made with our old customers. 


Mr. M. D. Coy te, foreman of the Kentucky Journal, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, gives some specimens of excellent advertising 
display done by him in that paper. We reproduce one that, 
although it is not the best of the lot, bears upon the subject of 


this department. With a “very limited amount of material ” 











} [is high time that the 

| business man of our vi- 
cinity was finding out that | 
we are the only modern | 

| printers, with “down to 

date,’ modern outfit in the 


city of Frankfort. It is 
time you were awakening to 
this fact, if you would reach 
the ear and catch the eye of 
the public, you must come 
tous for the printing with 
which to do it. We offer 
these advantages :— NEW 
| Type Faces, MODERN Ma: | 
CHINERY, LARGE VARIETY 
| or Stock, FINE PRINTING 
Inks, and allimprovements | 
of a MODERN Print SHOP. 
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‘e More ~ 
Printing? 




















| Ghe Kentucky Journal Company 
Incorporated 
409 Main Street ‘e¢ ‘“< Frankfort Ky 


Old Phone 220 




















DOUBLE-COLUMN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT, 


at hand, this work certainly represents careful study and it 
may be of interest and an encouragement to others to know. 
what Mr. Coyle writes: “I have been a constant reader of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER for several years and find it to be one 
of the best instructors in the world.” 


Tue Denton County Record and Chronicle, of Denton, 
Texas, issued a few months ago a statement of the local post- 
master showing that this paper furnished 3,400 out of the 5,800 
pounds of second-class matter passing through the postoffice 
during the previous quarter. I see no reason why this in 
itself does not make a good advertisement, but as it was 
printed (and rather poorly) in brown ink, with overwhelming 
borders in crude red and blue, the result was not so happy as 
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it might have been. Less display of unassisting decorations, 
and more prominence given to the point of the argument, 
together with a style comporting with the dignity suggested 
by a governmental report would surely have made it more 
effective. 


A NEAT pasteboard box, about 9 by 11 inches, having on its 
top a little label, “ High-grade Office Stationery from the 
Acorn Press, Jackson, Michigan,” brought me an excellent 
assortment of job specimens, including some of the advertis- 
ing matter distributed by Mr. Rollo A. Moote for this press 


CAN'T WE HAVE YOUR MAIL ORDERS? 


If prompt attention, quality and right prices count for anything, we can 
make it worth your while to send them to us. 


When you want samples and prices on: a job of any sort, just tell us, and 
they will go to you by return mail. 
EASTON @ MASTERMAN, 
BLANK BOOKS, PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BANK 
AND OFFICE STATIONERY, TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES. 
STILLWATER. MINNESOTA. 





A SIMPLE BUT STRIKING BLOTTER. 


Original in green, red, and a pink tint. 


of his. One of the prominent things was a green cover, com- 
plexly folded upon a leaflet, which displays a good, bold, red- 
and-black Fourth of July firecracker design and some readable 
matter on “ Doing Our Best.” After the cover was folded in 
at both top and bottom, and doubled over again at the outer 
edges of the leaves, the binding-string of blue twine was passed 
through perforations in this extra flap of cover and made fast 
with a bow-knot. Nothing but an embossed acorn appeared 
on the outside. Says Mr. Moote: 

The July ad., which I enclose, proved a good bit of advertising and 
paid for itself within twenty-four hours in new business. I took it 
around personally on the third, rather than send it through the mail, 
and the fact of its being tied as it is, I think, helped to arouse interest 
and curiosity in opening it up to see the contents. The box in which 
I am sending these is one of two sizes in which I send out my station- 
ery. It has proved a splendid idea, and for convenience in placing near 
the typewriter and keeping sheets clean, free from wrinkles and espe- 
cially avoiding the light in case of fancy colored bonds, makes it 
appreciated by my customers. 


Tue Armstrong Press, Des Moines, Iowa, now makes a 
good little monthly called, “ Real Advertising.” Within cov- 
ers of colored stock are presented sixteen pages of well-chosen 
and well-written matter on advertising by means of the print- 
ers’ product. For example: 

DIRECT ADVERTISING. 

When you get through listening to the fair-weather stories of 
salaried advertising solicitors who supply the major circulations of most 
newspapers, and have wasted as much substance as necessary in that sort 
of riotous living, take yourself over in a quiet corner and figure out 
how much less it would have cost to go after that business directly by 
mnail. 

How these fifty thousand circulations dwindle when you use a check- 
ing system such as employed by large advertisers, like Dr. Coffee, for 
instance, and record every inquiry. And how many less replies you get 
than the glib solicitor knew you were absolutely sure of getting! 

The daily paper is the strongest advertising proposition there is for 
a retail store that can sell to women. It will help some retail lines that 
do not sell to women, if they operate on the bargain-counter plan. But 
for manufacturers and others selling to dealers and men in general, 
direct advertising can lay the newspaper out so cold it would be com- 
fortable even in this atmosphere. 

Probably at least half the circulation of a newspaper is waste for any 
given business. That leaves you a possibility of reaching not more than 
half the readers of the paper, with the chances less — they will be out 
of your territory, etc. Besides which you chance missing half of those 
by reason of your ad. being buried by being on a back, inside page that 
was jumped in the haste of reading the paper. And it requires a big 
space to compel attention. 

By direct methods you can really know who you are reaching. You 
select the list yourself. Your circulation is actual. You get just what 
you pay for. 

The printing of the advertisement may be so unusual as to compel 
attention, without going beyond the limit of expense. Any up-to-date 
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advertising printer can produce effective work in novel, attractive 
colors at nominal rates, compared with the definite, tangible returns it 
brings. 

THE Speaker Printing Company, of Detroit, sends a hand- 
somely printed black blotter, a gray-colored booklet, and a 
blotter which is one of their “Actress Series,” printed deli- 
cately in two colors, with a half-tone portrait and border. The 
booklet has a plain cover with a title in white, “Are You In the 
Dark? ”—a white owl sharing the panel of the initial A. It 
begins inside: 

Are you in the dark as to when you can have your business sta- 
tionery, booklets, printed in up-to-date and attractive man- 
ner, at reasonable prices? 

A display of green typography, with gold rule-work, makes 
the pages quite dainty. Mr. Hines, of the company, has writ- 
ten regarding these: 

We make bold to submit some more specimens which we have sent 
out, and from which we have received many flattering returns in tie 
way of new business. Some time ago we started getting out advertising 
matter in a somewhat desultory fashion and found that it paid so well 
that we now send out something twice a month, and have been very 
well pleased with the results we are obtaining. We find THe INLAND 
Printer of great value to us in furnishing ideas, and along this line we 
would be pleased to correspond with several advertising printers with a 
view of arranging an interchange of specimens. 

ANOTHER printer’s periodical is “ Impressions — Done not 
for fun, and as often as time allows, by the McCormick Press, 
which does business at the crossroads of William and Market, 


Announcement 
Extraordinary! 


GOING TO BUFFALO! 
« © « « « 4" « 
THIS IS THE FIRST TRIP | HAVE EVER TAKEN, LRAV- 
ING MY SHOP IN CHARGE OF ANOTHER, AND I HOPE 
YOU WILL CONTINUE TO SEND OR PHONE IN YOUR 
ORDERS FOR PRINTING, PROMISING THAT THEY WILL 
HAVE PROMPT ATTENTION. " ANY FAVOR SHOWN 
WILL BE THOROUGHLY APPRECIATED BY q 


HAL MARCHBANKS, 


PRINTER, . Atthe sign on Knox St., Ennis. 


A BLOTTER, 


Printed in black and red. Home-made cut in patent leather. 


opposite where your Uncle Sam keeps shop in the city of 
Wichita and State of Kansas.” This is printed in blue and red, 
on azure deckle-edge paper. The pages are given principally 
to display, with various things of interest done in paragraphs. 

Jury blotters gotten out by John M. Driver, Philadelphia, 
saved the exertion of soliciting in the hot weather. “ The 
orders have been coming from all directions,” says Mr. Driver, 
“and also the request for more of these blotters. I believe that 
they are the best advertising medium a printer can get.” The 
blotters are good specimens of printing, though somewhat 
inconsistent in the combination of two ideas (with their 
attendant designs) upon the same blotter. Some for August 
are less artistic, though more expensively gotten up. 

Tuat the idea of periodicals for printers’ publicity has met 
the fancy of a good many is evident from this month’s review 
of specimens and the following list, revised to date: 

PRINTERS’ PERIODICALS. 


Art Ad. Age, W. H. Wright, Jr., 70 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Ads, and Prints, H. J. Wiegner, 2234 North Twenty-ninth 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Cat’s Paw, The Croke Publishing Company, 11 Har- 
court street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Hints, The Leeds & Biddle Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The House Organ of the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

The Imp, W. S. McMath, 204 Main street, Dallas, Texas. 
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Impressions, The McCormick Press, 122 Market street, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Perry's Push, Perry’s Printery, 14 Second street, north, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

The Progressive Printer, Calvert Brothers, Rockford, IIli- 
nois. 

The Progressive Printer, The Evans Printing Company, 
37 East Spring street, Columbus. 

The Progressive Printer, H. H. Stalker & Co., 109 Wash- 
ington avenue, south, Lansing, Michigan. 

The Progressive Printer, The Stanton Printing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Proof Sheet, Woody Printing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Real Advertising, The Armstrong Press, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Town Crier, John Temperley, Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Typology, 
Michigan. 


The Daken Printing Company, Kalamazoo, 





HOME FOR NEWSPAPER MEN. 


Articles of incorporation under the laws of New Jersey 
have been granted to James S. McCartney, of Philadelphia ; 
Thomas J. Keenan, of Pittsburg; John M. Carter, Jr., of Bal- 
timore; C. Frank Rice, of Boston, and S. H. B. Martin, of 
Camden, New Jersey, as the Journalists’ Home Association, 
for the purpose of establishing a home where newspaper 
workers, who are broken down in health through over-work, 
may rest and recuperate. An admirable site for the home has 
been found on the shores of Lake Wewanna, New Orange, 
New Jersey, where a gift of eight acres of land has been 
reecived from the Industrial Association. For the erection 


and maintenance of the building a sum of $250,000 will be 
required, which it is proposed to raise from the sale of a 
magazine, entitled Bohemia, to be issued next year, and to con- 


sist of contributions from some of the leading novelists, artists 
and litterateurs of the world. The primary use of the home 
will be to serve as a sanitarium.—The Caxton Caveat, Chicago. 








TRAINED 
GOAT GAG 


a 
} LAUGHED THLE 
FEMININITY J we was stm! 


Rio uLEO! 





SUGGESTION TO LEGISLATORS. 


The next “ nuisance”’ to be abolished —the Sunday comic artist. 
Drawn by Don C. Wilson, Lincoln, Neb. 
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¢ These pages are set without 
embellishment other than is 
likely to be found in almost 
any printing office. There is 


no straining after accidental 


effect, the plain truth being 
told in a plain way. Besides 
being truthful, the matter is 
informative and interesting 

' J J 
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E JENSON CONDENSED is the latest and 
in all probability the last addition that will 
be made to this universally popular style of 
type. While it is impossible to design a type 
face that will adapt itself to every class of 
printing, it is a noteworthy fact that Jenson 
Oldstyle has approached such usefulness in 
a much nearer degree than any other existing letter. Originally 
designed for old-style book composition, finer grades of general 
commercial work, and for use in display advertisements, Jenson 
Oldstyle, upon its introduction, became popular at once, and is 
today more extensively used than any similar letter, in EVERY 
line of work for which it was intended. The fact that this wide 
usefulness of the Jenson letters is materially broadened by the 
addition of the Condensed face is too evident to dwell upon here 
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- American Type Founders Co. 


Originator and Manufacturer 
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10 Point 14A 28a $2.25 

12 Point 12A 24a 2.50 

18 Point 3.00 

24 Point 3.50 

30 Point 4.00 


36 Point 4.75 


42 Point a 5.50 
48 Point 7.00 
60 Point 9.00 
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sed are now being cut 
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As an instance of the popularity of Jenson types, there 
were, by actual count, in a recent number of a leading 
daily paper, 44 


displ I 
THE THIRTEEN SIZES moa tor r 


COMPRISED IN THE them (33 out of 


JENSON CON DENSED | 44), the Jenson 


ARE SO MADE THAT THEY WILL types were used 
COMBINE IN TRUE ALIGNMENT exclusively. Of 


sini their attractive 
| | ness there could 

be no question. Viewed from any standpoint they were 
far and away the best and most practical in the paper 
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"American Type Founders Co. 


Leading Printers’ Furnisher 
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OLD STYLE 


IS THE ONLY FACE MADE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | 
WHICH RETAINS ITS POPULARITY IN THE TWENTIETH | 


The INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Is the only concern which has acquired the right to make 
the CASLON OLD STYLE inthe United States. 


The INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Is the only typefoundry which casts this face on 
STANDARD LINE and on multiples of Half-Point Set. 
The INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
Is the only typefoundry which casts this type on correct 
bodies, so that that there is no surplus metal. While you 
are buying this POPULAR FACE, why not get the best 


instead of the defective and unauthorized imitations? 


The INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Now makes the /ta/ic for this popular series in all sizes. The 
Italic has been recut, making it much handsomer and more 
desirable in every respect. It is cast by a new method so 
that there is mo danger of the over-hanging letters breaking 
off. Send for specimens of the Caslon and Cas/on Italic to 


The INLAND 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


SRAM Ss Aaistaccas hsb tesco a a eee 
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this connection it 1s only proper to state that this face has been 


The original Caslon Old Style Italic, cut 


almost entirely recut. 
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and correcting we have done, amounting to nearly the entire recut- 


While we have purchased the right to cast this face, the changing 
think printers will agree with us that the new Caslon Italic ts a 
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vast improvement over t 
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new manner, the overhanging parts being supported in such a way 


This innovation will 


ble for them to break. 
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this class of letters, and he need have no hesitancy in purchasing the 


be appreciated by the printer who has had occasion to complain of 
Caslon Italic, 
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if bis past experience with other sloping 
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The Inland Type Foundry may always be relied upon to be 
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PATENT PENDING 


48 POINT 


NIAGARA SERIES 








STANDARD LINE 


5ATa $8.50 


Nickel-Alloy Types 5 


6 POINT 28 A52a_ $2.00 


ANTIQUE METHODS OF IMPRESSION 
THE STAMPED BRICKS OF ASSYRIA 
AND EGYPT. CYLINDERS OF CLAY 








Engraving must be regarded as the 
first process in all methods of printing. 
The impression of engraved forms on 
metal and wax, for the purpose of 
making coins and seals, is of great 
antiquity, having been practised more 
than three thousand years ago, and, 
by some people, with a skill which 
cannot now be surpassed. In Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, engraved forms 
were printed or stamped upon clay 
specially prepared for this purpose. 


8 POINT 25 A46a $2.25 


INSCRIPTIONS AND STAMPS 
ON KILN-BURNT BRICKS IN 
RUINS OF ANCIENT EDIFICES 








The inscriptions on stone ap- 
pear to have been cut with a 
chisel, after the usual method 
of stone-cutters; the stamps 
on the bricks were made from 
engravings on wood, or by the 
separate impressions of some 
pointed instrument. A stamped 
brick taken many years ago from 
ruins of ancient Babylon, when 
in perfect condition, was thirteen 
inches square and fhree inches 
thick. The inscription $706.98 
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10 POINT 


22 A 88a $2.50 


THE MODERN PRINTER DEMANDS ORIGINALITY 
Note this Beautiful “Niagara Series” as an Example 37 





12 POINT 





20 A 34a $2.80 


EXCELLENT PRODUCTS ARE ON EXHIBITION 
Printers Highly Pleased with Keystone Types 568 


14 POINT 


18 A 26a $3.00 


ELEGANCE WITH EXCELLENCE 


18 POINT 


A Profitable Combination for Printers 82 








12 A18a_ $3.20 


SUPERIOR WEARING TYPE 
Places Balance on Right Side 47 


24 POINT 


8A12a $3.50 


HANDSOME FACES 
Attract Your Customers 3 


30 POINT 


7A10a $4.30 


STANDARD LINE 
The Money-Maker 65 


5AQMVa_ $5.50 


ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN 


Leaders in Type Fashions 90 








AN ORIGINAL TYPE FACE, DESIGNED, ENGRAVED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Keystone Type Foundry in Philadelphia 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


CHARLES WELLS AND THE CINCINNATI TYPEFOUNDRY. 


HE old Cincinnati typefoundry has the distinction of 
being the first typefoundry established west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and its origin dates from the 

year 1817. In that year Oliver Wells, who was formerly con- 
nected with the White foundry in New York, journeyed by 
flat-boat with a few boxes of type- 
founding tools to the then village 
of Cincinnati, where he began busi- 
ness on lower Market street. His 
plant was not an extensive concern, 
and is in striking contrast with the 
present establishment, which has 
grown out of it, consisting at that 
time of a few hand-molds, the mat- 
rices of a few roman faces, and a 
kettle in which to melt the type- 
metal. He had the new and rapidly 
developing country of Ohio and the 
territories to the west, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the region to the 
southwest, for his market, and 
the facilities of transportation from New York and Philadel- 
phia were so poor that he had no competition. In spite of his 
meager facilities, he was quite able to furnish all the type then 
needed, although a day’s work with the hand-mold then used 


CHARLES WELLS. 
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Price, LS cents 
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ace, who died in 1851, and was succeeded by Lemuel T. Wells. 
In 1861 the business was transferred to Charles Wells, who, 
with Henry Barth and William P. Hunt, continued the busi- 
ness until the death of Mr. Wells, in 188s. 

Charles Wells was a grandson of Oliver Wells, the founder 
of the business, and was born in Cincinnati December 14, 1822. 
He was actively engaged in the foundry for over forty years, 
beginning as a clerk in the office. 

Mr. Wells was so modest and reticent in regard to his line- 
age that few of his intimate friends knew he was descended 

“From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth,” 

but he had an ancestry of which any man might be justly 
proud. His name is found in a book of great interest and 
value, entitled “ The History of the Wells Family in England 
and Normandy.” Mr. Albert Wells, its historian, says: 
“The account of this family is voluminous and very satis- 
factory, and can be traced back to 794 A.D.; that it was of 
high rank in Normandy and England, and continued with 
royal marriages for over seven centuries.” Gov. Thomas 
Wells, of Connecticut, who came to Hartford in 1636, was of 
this family; also the Hon. David A. Wells, the distinguished 
financier, and the Hon. Gideon Wells, who was Secretary 
of the Navy during the entire term of President Lincoln’s 
administration. Charles Wells had liberal ideas in regard to 
politics, religion and social questions; he was social, genial, 
witty and frank to a fault; and his broad intelligence, origi- 
nality of thought and expression, made him a most entertaining 
companion. 

Mr. Wells had the misfortune to lose his only son, Lester, 








SOME RECENT INLAND PRINTER COVERS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER changes its covers every month. 


miniature designs similar to the above, which will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


It has just issued a dainty brochure entitled, ‘‘ Inland Printer Covers,”’ containing ninety 


The booklet has handsome 


cover in colors, and is a pleasant reminder of the artistic designs that have appeared on the magazine. 


was about five pounds of long primer. His customers were not 
critical, and were content as long as the type would furnish a 
readable impression. 

The promoters of this foundry were Oliver Wells, Horace 
Wells and John White, and it was thus an off-shoot if not a 
branch of White’s New York typefoundry. In 1830 the part- 
nership was changed to a corporation, the stockholders being 
Elihu White, of New York; Oliver Wells and Nathan Guil- 
ford, of Cincinnati. About 1840 the foundry adopted the 
Bruce typecasting machine, and from that time it grew rapidly 
in the volume of business, besides giving its patrons a better 
quality of type. After the retirement of Oliver Wells, in 1833, 
the management passed into the hands of his oldest son, Hor- 


in the summer of 1877. He was a young man of great prom- 
ise, and had served his time in the foundry, becoming a very 
useful and ingenious assistant. His death was a severe blow 
to his father, and to the day of his death he never ceased to 
mourn his loss. With the death of father and son, the family 
of typefounders of the name became extinct. 


“THE INLAND PRINTER” A GREAT HELP. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for a year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. I do not see how I can get along without it. It is 
one of the best helps I have in my office—R. Lewis Berry, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
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BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS 








In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications, 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


Watter ApPLeTON CLARK, whose illustrations have been so 
very popular, has made his first colored cover-design for the 
October Scribner's. 

Side Lights is a new publication from Hilo, Hawaii, the 
initial number of which appeared October 1. The number 
deals very minutely with Hawaii, its situation, railroad, ship- 
ping and steamship facilities, comparative tables of the sugar 
crops in weight and value, from 1895 to the present time, cen- 
sus of Hawaii by sexes, general nativity and color, school age, 
militia and voting people. The subscription price is $1 per 
year and C. L. Clement is editor. 

RICHARD CROKER. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 372 pages, illustrated. 

Bound in green and gold. New York: Life Publishing Company. $2. 

No more picturesque character than Richard Croker is to 
be found in American life. His career and personality are 
vividly portrayed by Alfred Henry Lewis in the biography just 
issued by Life Publishing Company. It not only follows the 
man from the beginning of his life through all the vicissitudes 
which have attended him as a politician, but gives a close study 
of the sensational events of his private life, including the story 
of the murder of which he was accused. Besides this his per- 
sonal and political associates are vividly described and a thor- 
ough insight is given into the organization and methods of 
Tammany Hall. 


THE quarterly edition of the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, published by George P. Rowell & Co., New York city, 
has made its appearance. It contains a description of all the 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United States and 
Territories, Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland and Cuba. 
It is illustrated with maps of the States showing towns in 
which there are newspapers with more than one thousand cir- 
culation. The book contains more than fifteen hundred pages, 
is neatly bound in cloth, and forms a convenient reference 
book for those desiring to place advertising. 


Tue Jewish EncycLop£p1a.— Say what you will, the Jew 
is here to stay. He was in existence ere ancestors that pro- 
duced some of us were thought of, and he will be omnipresent 
when others, of present races, are extinct. As he is, has been 
and will be, a factor in the world, all we can know of him is 
an educational advantage. As a composite of both the Nation- 
alist and Cosmopolitan, he arouses our wonder. Though a con- 
trolling financial globe power, he is also an integral force 
among separate peoples. Therefore, any authentic chronicle of 
himself, opening up his past, present and future, showing him 
in the home, temple and marts of trade, will be readily pur- 
chased by thousands of Gentiles and Hebrews. Such a work 
is “ The Jewish Encyclopedia,” published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York city, volume I of which is now issued. The one hun- 
dred and fifty authors who have written the articles, from Aach 


to Apocalyptic literature, are of world-wide fame. They treat 
of the history, biography, literature, sociology, theology and 
philosophy of the Israelites, and shed much light on mooted 
biblical questions, while in a fascinating manner depicting the 
facts of the phenomenal career of God’s chosen people. 
Brains, research, enthusiasm, versatility and money have pro- 
duced a valuable reference tome of 685 large, white pages, 
printed in easily read type, properly paragraphed, excellently 
illustrated, reflecting credit upon the progenitors, and worthy 
of a place in every library as a suitable monument to the great 
Jewish people. 


A New Cuicaco Propuction.—The public will not buy a 
book of collected masterpieces. Hence masterpieces threaten 
to be buried in the magazines. There is one remedy, and that 
is in separate publication. To make a book of a single short 
story, the highest art of the printer must be added to the bid 
for popularity. And on the other hand, such a book offers the 
printer and the artist every opportunity. Among the pioneers 
in this field is Elia W. Peattie’s “ How Jaques Came Into the 
Forest of Arden,” just issued by the Blue Sky Press, of Chi- 
cago. The book is designed to fit the material; it is printed 
on toned Van Gelder hand-made paper, in Caslon Old Style 
type, with rubricated title-page and head-lines, and bound in 
antique boards, illuminated by hand. The illustrations and 
cover-design are from pen drawings by Walter J. Enright. 
Initial letters are the design of Harry Everett Townsend, and 





THE LADY LUCINDA. 
Frontispiece of “‘ How Jaques Came Into the Forest of Arden.” 


Drawn by Walter J. Enright, Chicago. 


are illuminated by Barbara Peattie. The hand-made paper 
edition is limited to seven hundred copies, and a special edition 
of twenty-five copies is on Japan vellum. Three copies were 
also made on genuine sarchment, printed with specially pre- 
pared ink, and luxuriously bound in full levant. Strangely 
enough, these expensive books have met with an immediate 
sale. The book shows a unique trend of present-day publish- 
ing, and one which will be followed by several of the most 
artistic print-shops in America. 
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The Death of President McBinlep. 


HE death of President McKinley, which occurred after the 
editorial section of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER had 
gone to press, came like a cruel blow to the American people. 
No President was more beloved, none had a stronger hold on 

the affections of the people. Stricken down by an assassin at Buffalo, 

when felicitating the citizens of his country on the satisfactory conditions 
existing at the beginning of his second term of office, and with plans 
formulated for still further serving the people, his death is doubly sad. 

Of all the citizens of the great republic, one would imagine that Mr. 

McKinley was the last individual whose life any would seek. Devoted 

to the welfare of the nation, pure in public and private life, conscien- 

tious in every act, courteous, thoughtful, honest, diplomatic—a con- 
spicuous example of true manhood — he sought at all times to make our 
nation what its founders had planned it should be. 

The third of America’s martyred Presidents, his death brings even 
more grief than that of Lincoln and of Garfield, the former having been 
mourned by but a portion of the nation, and the latter not as closely 
associated with or as near and dear to the hearts of the people. During 
Mr. McKinley’s administration the North and South had been more 
closely united, Cuba and the Philippines freed from the cruel yoke of 
Spain, many things accomplished for the betterment of the nation, and 
the United States taken her place among the great governments of the 
world. 

There is comfort at such a time as this in the words of Garfield, 
uttered at the time of Lincoln’s assassination: “God reigns and the 
government at Washington still lives.” Theodore Roosevelt, who now 
assumes the Presidential chair, has given his pledge that the policy out- 
lined by Mr. McKinley will be continued without change. He has 
selected as members of his cabinet all of the gentlemen composing Mr. 
McKinley’s, and from present indications will prove himself worthy to 
carry on the arduous duties of his lamented predecessor. America feels 
that in his hands the future of the nation is secure. 
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THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE CONVENTION AT 
BUFFALO. 


HE most important work accomplished by the United 
ak Typothete of America at its fifteenth annual conven- 
tion in Buffalo, August 27, 28 and 29, was the adoption 

of an amended plan for raising an emergency defense fund of 
$100,000, to be used in resisting strikes or exactions by labor 
unions. The plan adopted is based on the defense fund estab- 
lished by the Typothete of New York, which has been in 











HARRY P. PEARS. 


President United Typotheta of America. 


successiul operation for nearly a year. It was generally con- 
ceded that the defense-fund plan adopted at Kansas City was 
faulty in many respects, and did not meet the conditions in cer- 
tain large cities, hence the necessity for improving the plan, 
that it might be acceptable to the majority of the membership. 

The radical changes in the constitution which were pro- 
posed by the Buffalo Typothetz were voted down, as were also 
the St. Louis amendments, so that the constitution remains 
unchanged, and the relation of the members to each other and 
to the body are as before, except as modified by acceptance of 
the defense fund. 

Before the close of the convention about three hundred 
registered as delegates or alternates, and nearly three hundred 
more as visitors accompanying them. This gave a total party 
attendant in Buffalo because of the convention of abont six 
hundred people, or nearly two hundred more than at New 
Haven, which was the largest previous convention. 

The address of President George E. Matthews, on the 
opening day, dealt largely with the proposed amendments that 
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were subsequently voted down, and therefore of no present 
interest. His remarks as to price-making, however, are worthy 
of the widest circulation. He said in part: 

“There is still need of education in price-making and in 
cost-computing. There is need of closer attention and more 
consideration of the rights of our associates. Let us be just to 
our customers and liberal to our employes; but do not let us 
forget that our fellows of the craft are the ones who in the 
ultimate issue are entitled to our most generous consideration. 
It ought to be the pride, as it certainly is the interest, of every 
printer to better the general condition of the trade in which his 
life has been spent, and in which the lives of his children may 
Do not let the light fade or flicker. Leave the 
That should be the 


follow him. 
conditions better than you found them. 
motto of each of us. 

“If properly done the hardest kind of work about a print- 
ing-office is the preparation of estimates and proposals, and no 
customer now thinks of paying anything for such work. Any 
buyer by asking for bids numerous and elaborate enough can 
inflict an expense upon the trade greater than the total 
amount received by the successful bidder. I know of at least 
one instance of this kind, which involved several thousand dol- 
lars. The victims were over twenty-five. It cost every one of 
them something like a hundred dollars to compete. If the 
custom of the printing-trade was to make a charge of, say, 
one-half of one per cent for estimating, and a proper charge 
for furnishing dummies and designs, there would not have 
been for the trade such a disastrous outcome of a job which 
ought to have netted a profit. There would probably have 
been five bidders instead of twenty-five, and each of the 
unsuccessful ones would have received back something like 
half of what he spent on his work.” 

The session of Wednesday opened with a report by J. 
Stearns Cushing, chairman of the Committee on Manuals. He 
referred to the issuing last year of the book by Theodore L. 
De Vinne, entitled “ Plain Printing Types,” and announced 
that it would be followed by a volume from the same pen on 
“Correct Composition.” This was to include the variable 
spellings of several thousand English words, and would be 
invaluable to printers and proofreaders. The series is to be 
completed with a book giving the history of the United 
Typothete. 

Letters were read from George M. Poor, A. H. McQuilkin 
and others, regretting their inability to be present at the con- 
vention. 

An invitation to visit Leipsic as guests of the German 
Book-trade Association was extended to the United Typoth- 
ete through THe INLAND Printer. Members desiring to 
avail themselves of the offer were requested to communicate 
with the United Typothetze of America’s secretary, who will 
give them proper credentials. 

The International Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 
Union of North America sent in a letter suggesting conference 
with a view to forming a plan to avoid labor troubles. The 


matter was referred to a committee consisting of T. E. Don- 
nelley, R. R. Ridge and J. S. Cushing. 





A FEW 


SNAP-SHOTS AT THE TYPOTHETZ CONVENTION. 




















W. B. McFall, of the Pittsburg Typothetz, delivered an 
address setting forth the advantages of that city for the holding 
of the next convention. He raised a laugh by reviving a story 
of some early settler who had looked at the site of Pittsburg 
and commented in his diary that it was “a good place for a 
mill.” 

An invitation to visit Baltimore next year was extended by 
John B. Kurtz. St. Louis, through Edwin Freegard and W. H. 
Woodward, also put in a claim for the convention in 1903. 

The matter of amendments to the constitution was dis- 
cussed at length, and Joseph J. Little, of New York, read a 
paper setting forth the views of the New York Typothete in 
opposition to the proposed amendments. As a result the con- 
sideration of the Buffalo amendments was referred to a com- 
mittee to report next year, and a special committee of twelve 
was chosen to devise a plan acceptable to the large cities for 
operating the emergency defense fund. Following cre the 
resolutions : 


Resolved: 1. That an emergency fund shall be created as hereinafter 
provided, said fund to be deposited by the treasurer of each local typoth- 
ete in such recognized local depository as may be acceptable to the 
Board of Trustees, but shall be drawn upon only by draft signed by the 
treasurer of the fund and the chairman of the Board of Trustees. The 
fund may be used to assist contributing local typothete, or contributing 
members thereof, but shall not be drawn on except by the order, in 
writing, by an affirmative vote representing two-thirds of the fund, as 
hereinafter provided, which order shall be recognized by the trustees, 
and draft drawn to be signed as above. 

2. The contributors shall make payment to the fund at the rate of 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum on tLe pay-roll in the mechanical 
departments of each contributing member of the local typothete. The 
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said sum shall be paid in monthly instalments upon all such employes 
carried on the pay-roll for the month preceding, and said amounts shall 
be paid to the treasurer of the local typothete, and by them deposited as 
above provided. 

3. The first monthly contribution shall be due from the members of 
the local typothete on the 1st day of November, 1901, and monthly 
thereafter until the sum of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 
shall have been raised, after which no further contributions shall be 
required until there shall be an impairment of the said amount, when the 
contributions shall be resumed until the amount of said impairment shall 
have been made good. 

4. No local typothete or individual member thereof shall be in any 
way the beneficiary of the fund hereby created unless he shall have paid 
his proportion of the assessment hereby provided for at least three 
months before an application shall be made for assistance, except in the 
event of an emergency occurring before January 1, 1902. 

5. After this fund is established, any new contributor must pay an 
amount equal to what he would have paid if he had been a contributing 
member to the fund from the date of its inception, unless by two-thirds 
vote, as hereinafter provided, of the contributing members, some other 
arrangement is agreed to. 

6. In the election of trustees and in all cases when a vote is required, 
each local typothete shall be entitled to one vote for each dollar paid. 

7. The Board of Trustees shall consist of nine members, three to be 
elected for one year, three for two years, and three for three years, and 
annually thereafter three for three years. The trustees shall elect their 
own chairman, a treasurer and secretary, who shall hold office for one 
year or until their successors are elected, and whose duties shall be pre- 
scribed by the board. 

8. The election of trustees by the contributors shall be held each 
year at the time of the annual convention of the United Typothete of 
America. 

9. Any necessary expenses incurred in the administration of the 
emergency fund shall be paid from the fund upon the approval and order 
of the trustees. 

10. No application for assistance from any individual member of any 
local typothete shall be considered by the trustees until the matter in 
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question shall have been considered by the local typothete, but any mem- 
ber of any local typothetz shall have the privilege of appeal to the trus- 
tees of the fund from the decision of the local typothete should he feel 
himself aggrieved. 

11. The money now in the hands of the treasurer of the United 
Typothete of America and recognized as the emergency fund shall be 
returned to the various typothetz contributing the same in the proportion 
that contributiohs were made by them under the call of the treasurer of 
the United Typothete of America at the time of the Kansas City strike, 
and also to the emergency fund under the plan adopted at the four- 
teenth annual convention of the United Typothete of America. 

12. We recommend that a special committee of five be appointed by 
the president of this convention to nominate the first Board of Trustees 
to be elected by ballot at this convention. 

13. We recommend that all previous legislation regarding defense or 
emergency fund be repealed. 

The trustees subsequently named for handling the fund 
are: One year, George H. Ellis, of Boston; Joseph J. Little, 
New York; A. J. McDonald, Cincinnati. Two years, George 
E. Matthews, Buffalo; H. G. Brown, St. Paul; Stewart 
Scott, St. Louis. Three years, J. H. Bruce, Nashville; C. O. 
Owen, Chicago; Albert Weil, Baltimore. 

Sam Slawson, the first secretary of the United Typothetz 
of America, and a veteran writer, was by unanimous vote 
made an honorary member, and subsequently a similar honor 
was extended to Cornelius S. Morehouse, of New Haven, ex- 
president of the United Typothete of America, and retired 
from business. 

Louis Barta, of Boston, offered a resolution looking to the 
doing away with the entertainment features that have inter- 
fered with the transaction of business at Typothetz conven- 
tions. Several speeches were made advocating this course, but 
the matter was shelved by the passage of a motion by Theophi- 
lus Sproull, of Pittsburg, referring the matter to a committee 
to report next year in that city. 

The amendment to the constitution proposed by St. Louis 
was voted down, as was a motion by Edwin Freegard, of St. 
Louis, to increase the dues fifty per cent. 

The Committee on Necrology reported the loss by death 
during the last year of the following ten members: Michael 
Treacy and George M. Stanchfield, of St. Paul; George M. 
Gregory, of Detroit; William J. C. Dulaney, of Baltimore; 
James Dudley, of Toronto; William G. Hewitt, of New York; 
William H. Hoskins and Charles L. Merrill, of Philadelphia; 
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Milton H. Smith, of Rochester; George L. Koch, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

On Thursday, the last business day of the convention, the 
question of competitive districts was discussed. On this mat- 
ter the Executive Committee’s report is here quoted in con- 
densed form: 

“ During the early part of last autumn the question of how 
far the International Typographical Union, the International 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders were endeavoring to comply with their 
pledge, made at the Syracuse conference, which resulted in the 
adoption of a nine-hour workday to equalize the scale of wages 
in competitive districts, led to a discussion in several of the 
local typothete as to what constituted a ‘competitive dis- 
trict’ in the purview of the participants in that conference, and 
those who subsequently ratified their action. These questions 
were brought before the special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, held in New York in January last, and resulted in the 
appointment of a subcommittee of three ‘to determine what 
should properly constitute a competitive district in the lan- 
guage of the third paragraph of the Syracuse agreement.’ 

“This committee gave the subject very exhaustive consid- 
eration and submitted to the full committee a report which 
cites the third of the Syracuse agreements and reaches the 
following conclusions: 

“« . . . The Syracuse Conference Committee had con- 
stantly in mind an idea relating to a competitive district or 
zone which would appear to surround each of several cities 
recognized as large printing centers. Within the radius of 
this zone were large printing establishments, which . . . 
become formidable and successful competitors for a vast 
amount of business naturally belonging to the larger cities. 
Believing that in many such localities the wage scale was 
unduly low, while in some of the larger cities it was too high, 
that in order to secure a shorter workday the Union represent- 
atives expressed a belief that the workmen would be willing 
to sacrifice a little on the higher, and all should join in an 
endeavor to raise the lower scale of wages, thereby realizing 
an equalization which would be unfair to none and just to all. 

“* Your committee have read carefully all the printed pro- 
ceedings of the Conference Committee, besides gathering such 
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other information as they could, which leads them to the con- 
clusion that this paragraph was intended to mean that sur- 
rounding such centers as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, Atlanta and Richmond, there was a district, or zone, 
which might extend over a radius of twenty-five to one hun- 
dred miles, more or less, that might be considered as a com- 
petitive district with the nearest large printing center or 
city. While Logansport, Indiana, and Battle Creek, Michigan, 
are competitors for Chicago business, Alton, Illinois, competes 
for St. Louis, and Hamilton, Ohio, competes for Cincinnati 
trade, it would scarcely be expected that either of these smaller 
cities would appear as competitors for Philadelphia, New York 
or Boston business; consequently each of these three cities 
would appear to have their own competitive districts as herein 
indicated; also that the same rule would be considered applica- 
ble to all other large centers throughout the country.’ ” 

A lengthy discussion by members as to the scope of com- 
petitive districts brought out the facts that firms in the larger 
cities felt competition hundreds of miles away, and hence 
could not endorse the definition proposed by the subcommittee. 
A motion to have the convention define the nature of competi- 
tive districts was lost. 

Pittsburg was chosen as the place of the next annual con- 
vention, the announcement being received with liberal applause. 
The following is the list of officers chosen for 1902: 

President, Harry P. Pears, Pittsburg. 

Vice-Presidents, J. Stearns Cushing, Boston; John W. 
Taylor, Detroit; P. C. Kenyon, Des Moines; Atwell Fleming, 
Toronto; E. W. Foster, Nashville; Richard R. Ridge, New 
York. 

Treasurer, Thomas E. Donnelley, Chicago. 

Secretary, Edwin Freegard, St. Louis. 

Executive Committee, Everett Waddey, of Richmond, chair- 
man; I. H. Blanchard, New York; George H. Ellis, Boston; 
Amos Pettibone, Chicago; C. O. Bassett, Cleveland; W. B. 
Carpenter, Cincinnati; John B. Kurtz, Baltimore. 

The following committees were named during the con- 
vention : 

Credentials.—Joseph J. Little, New York; Wilson H. Lee, 
New Haven; W. F. Hall, Chicago. 

Distribution of Topics—John W. Campsie, Milwaukee; 
Ernest Hart, Rochester; Louis Barta, Boston; I. H. Blanch- 
ard, New York; W. H. Woodward, St. Louis. 

Amendments to Constitution—H. P. Pears, Pittsburg; 
Paul Nathan, New York; F. W. Heath, Buffalo; John B. 
Kurtz, Baltimore; W. L. Becker, St. Louis; Amos Pettibone, 
Chicago; J. H. Bruce, Nashville. 

Executive Committee’s Report.—William 
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York; Rufus C. Williams, Richmond; Theophilus Sproull, 
Pittsburg. 

Auditing —Thomas Todd, Boston; 
York; W. E. Jones, Richmond. 

Necrology.— Charles H. Cochrane, New York: F. H. 
Townsend, Providence; Carl Schraubstadter, St. Louis. 

Emergency Fund.— George H. Ellis, Boston; Joseph J. 
Little, New York; T. B. De Vinne, New York; William 
Green, New York; Albert Weil, Baltimore; W. H. Wood- 
ward, St. Louis; George H. Tuttle, Connecticut; Franklin 
Hudson, Kansas City; William J. Dornan, Philadelphia: John 
Bornman, Detroit; Andrew McNally, Chicago; H. P. Pears, 
Pittsburg. 

Price-making.— Isaac H. Blanchard, New York; 
Ramaley, St. Paul; J. Cliff Dando, Philadelphia; 
H. Cochrane, New York; Frank W. Heath, Buffalo. 

Union Label Everett Waddey, Richmond; J. 
Cushing, Boston; Franklin Hudson, Kansas City. 

Unfair Legislation—William Green and I. H. Blanchard, 
New York; F. P. Burnap, Kansas City. 

Paid Assistant to Secretary.— Louis Barta, Boston: W. H. 
Woodward, St. Louis; Amos Pettibone, Chicago; J. 5. Kurtz, 
Baltimore; John H. Eggers, New York. 

During the closing hours of the convention speeches were 
made by the retiring president, George E. Matthews, and by the 
new president, Harry P. Pears. A large number of dele- 
gates also expressed their appreciation of the superb enter- 
tainment given the delegation by the Buffalo Typothetz. 


T. B. De Vinne, New 


David 


Charles 


Stearns 


THE SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION. 


Never were the delegates and visitors to a Typothetz con- 
vention more royally entertained than at Buffalo. All credit 
is due to the following committee, that had charge of the 
reception: C. A. Wenborne, G. E. Burrows, A. T. Brown, 
George Bleistein, C. H. Callahan, S. N. Cahart, J. M. Evans, 
A. B. Floyd, F. W. Heath, W. A. Jones, O. Reinecke, William 
Wiihelm. 

The entertainment began with a reception of delegates and 
ladies at the Concert Hall of the Teck Theater Monday even- 
ing. About one hundred and fifty participated and renewed 
the acquaintanceships of former years. President Matthews 
delivered a brief speech of welcome, and there was exceilent 
refreshment. 

On registering at the headquarters each delegate or alter- 
nate received a buttonhole souvenir, in the form of a minia- 
ture composing stick, with type “ppropriate to the occasion. 
These, with the profusion of badges brought from the different 
cities, enabled many to wear numerous decorations throughout 


the convention. The souvenir book describing the “ doings to 
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be” of the week was much sought after, being, as its title 
humorously indicated, an “ Offence of the Matthews-Northrup 
Company.” It was a rare specimen of fine printing, and will 
be preserved for many years to come. 

Tuesday evening there was a theater party, and some five 
hundred received free tickets to a production of Kiralfy’s 
“Constantinople.” The occasion was most enjoyable, and 
when one of the actors came out arrayed as “ye old-tyme 
printer man,” and set type (very unskilfully) out of an old 
case on a barrel-head, the enthusiasm of the audience brought 
him rich reward. 

On Wednesday afternoon the ladies of the party, to the 
number of about two hundred and twenty-five, were taken in 
a carriage ride through the really magnificent residence sec- 
tion of Buffalo. The ride ended at the Pan-American grounds, 
when the delegates and visiting gentlemen met the ladies, and 
all spent the remainder of the day viewing the glories of the 
exposition. 

Thursday night was spent in feasting and speech-making. 
The company was so large that the ladies were entertained 
at the Ellicott Club and the gentlemen at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. Mrs. Thompson, one of the social leaders of 
Buffalo, made the speech of welcome at the ladies’ banquet. 
The affair at the Twentieth Century Club was called a “cold 
bite,” but proved a veritable banquet, with an abundance of 
costly wines. 

Charles A. Wenborne was the efficient toastmaster of the 
occasion. W. H. French, of Chicago, was called upon to 
speak on “ One Hundred Years Ago”; the Hon. J. J. Little, 
of New York, on “ The Union Label”; George E. Burrows, of 
Buffalo, on “A Live Buffalo.” Henry P. Pears, the newly 
elected president; George E. Matthews, the retiring president ; 
Theophilus Sproull, of Pittsburg; J. S. Cushing, of Boston; 
John Marder, of Chicago; William B. McFall, of Pittsburg, 
and Cecil Lechtman, of Kansas City, were among the other 
speakers. All the speeches sparkled with witty sayings. 

Friday was the last, and, if possible, the most enjoyable of 
the pleasuring. Certainly the outing of that day was the most 
numerously attended, while the festivities lasted longer than at 
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any other time. More than five hundred people gathered on 
the steamer New York and sped down the Niagara River. A 
bountiful lunch and a sumptuous dinner were included in the 
program. There was a trip by trolley through the Gorge, and 
a ramble about the Falls for all. The party returned to Buf- 
falo at 8 p.m., and separated to their several destinations. 
Many remained in Buffalo a few days longer to visit the expo- 
sition. Thus ended the most successful convention the United 
Typothete of America has ever held. 





EMPLOYING ELECTROTYPERS CONVENE AT 
BUFFALO. 
The National Electrotypers’ Association of America held 
its fifth annual convention at Buffalo August 26 and 27, a 
number of delegates being also delegates to the Typothete 
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convention. A larger number of firms was represented than 
any previous year, about thirty-five delegates being present. 
The business situation throughout the country was reported as 
generally favorable, and the necessity for better organization 
Three sessions were held, two on Tuesday, the 


discussed. 
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other on Wednesday, and the following officers elected for the 
coming year: 

President, F. H. Clark, Cleveland; vice-president, George 
H. Benedict, Chicago; treasurer, J. H. Ferguson, New York; 
secretary, J. B. Scott, Boston. 

The office of vice-president was created at this convention. 
It was also voted to form an advisory board, consisting of the 











ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION, 


Group taken on automobile outing given by Mr. Charles Hurst, 
of New York. 


presidents of the local associations, who are required to report 
to the central body every three months. 

On Thursday, August 29, a majority of the delegates, 
their wives and a few invited guests, were taken on an automo- 
bile ride through the courtesy of Charles Hurst, of New York. 
The company embarked on their horseless excursion from in 
front of the Genessee Hotel at 10:30 A.M., and made a tour of 
the principal streets, stopping occasionally to be photographed, 
for there were several amateur kodakers in the party. Among 
other places they visited the famous Forest Grove Cemetery, 
and viewed a $60,000 monument standing over the remains of a 
young man about whom a pathetic story was told. 

The affair was informal and most enjoyable, and although 
the host, Mr. Hurst, had to get out occasionally and help a 
chaffeur pump up a motor,, the little stop only added to the 
sociability of the occasion, making it possible for the occu- 
pants of the several carriages to exchange bon mots more 
freely. At the close all warmly thanked Mr. Hurst for the out- 
ing, which so agreeably supplemented the pleasures of those 
who participated in the Typothetz entertainments. 





A PROGRESSIVE AND REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL 


Enclosed find $2.50 to renew subscription to THE INLAND 


Printer. I thoroughly appreciate the good things in your 
progressive and representative journal. I look for it every 
month, and “there are others.”"—T. H. Graham, Treasurer, 
The Torrington Printing Company, Torrington, Connecticut. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS 
HOLD FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

The fifth annual convention of the National Association of 
Photoengravers was held at Buffalo, and the delegates met in 
the Genessee Hotel, August 27 and 28, electing the following 
officers : 

President, J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburg; first vice-president, 
B. W. Wilson, Jr., New York; second vice-president, L. F. 
Eaton, Detroit; third vice-president, H. M. Williamson, Den- 
ver; secretary, C. J. Wolfram, Cleveland; treasurer, E. D. 
Moeng, Chicago. 

The executive committee is composed of the following gen- 
tlemen: George H. Benedict, Chicago, chairman; J. A. Van 
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SOME OF THE NEW OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHOTOENGRAVERS, 


Leyen, Detroit; E. S. Osgood, Chicago; Lon Sanders, St. 
Louis; F. A. Ringler, New York; S. R. Mason, Cleveland, 
and J. F. McElvain, South Bend, Indiana. 

It was voted to increase the annual dues to $3 per annum 
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per employe, no member to pay less than $5 nor more than $40. 
The official organ of the association, the National Journal of 
Engravers and Electrotypers, was discontinued. It was 
deemed inadvisable to amalgamate the Association with the 
National Electrotypers’ Association. 

















THE printing firm of Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Company, 
Los Angeles, California, has changed its name to the C. M. 
Davis Company. 

Tue New York Times commemorated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding with the issuing of a special jubilee num- 
ber on September 18. 

THE Photo-Chromotype Engraving Company, Philadelphia, 
has removed from 719 Vine street to 206-214 South Eleventh 
street, in the Miles building. 

James S. MASTERMAN, manager of the printing and binding 
division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, was recently the recipient of a fine thirty-second degree 
Scottish rite ring from the employes of the establishment. 

W. E. Francis has purchased an interest in Kimball’s book- 
store, Tucson, Arizona. The business will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the firm name of Kimball & Francis. Besides 
having a book and stationery store the firm also does printing 
of all kinds. 

L. S. Bicetow, formerly general manager of the Keystone 
Type Foundry and Paragon Machine Works, Philadelphia, has 
accepted the management of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, of New York city, one of the oldest publications in its 
line in the country. 

Tue Keystone Type Foundry, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to better accommodate its customers in Chicago and the 
West, has appointed A. F. Wanner & Co., 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, as agents. The firm will carry a full stock of Key- 
stone type, so that orders in that territory can be taken care of 
promptly. 

Otto Kney, Madison, Wisconsin, has resigned his position. 
with the American Thresherman and gone back to his old 
love, the “ Public Eye.” The Eye is a bureau for the correc- 
tion and criticism of advertising matter before it is given the 
printers for publicity, a line of work in which Mr. Kney is 
well posted. 

W. G. CHAse, of the Latham Machinery Company, Chicago, 
who has recently returned from a trip through the West, 
reports that printers and publishers in that part of the country 
have been doing an excellent business, and that the prospects 
for the fall and winter are even better than during the sum- 
mer. They are consequently not holding back on orders for 

material and supplies. 

Tue Chicago Tribune recently published an excellent half- 
tone portrait of David Lee. Mr. Lee is superintendent of 
maintenance of way of the Baltimore & Ohio lines west of the 
Ohio river, is the oldest official, in point of length of continu- 
ous service, now in the employ of that company. He began 
with the road in 1851 as bridge carpenter, since which he has 
been consecutively superintendent of road, roadmaster, general 
superintendent and superintendent of maintenance of way. 
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Mr. Lee is the father of Thomas W. Lee, general passenger 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and of George 
F. Lee, city passenger and ticket agent of the Rock Island at 
Chicago. 

J. W. Wark, the printer, Moline, Illinois, thus congratulates 
Capt. Joseph H. Barnett, of the Brinkerhoff & Barnett 
Engraving Compaiz;, Chicago, on the arrival of a new boy at 
the latter’s home: “ May the little engraver who has entered 
your home engrave countless blessings on your lives. I pre- 
sume no other reduced facsimile in the city of Chicago is half- 
tony enough to compare with yours.” 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Press, held in New 
York September 17, the following officers were elected: Frank 
B. Noyes, president; Horace White, of the New York Evening 
Post, first vice-president; William R. Nelson, of the Kansas 
City Star, second vice-president; Melville E. Stone, secretary; 
Charles S. Diehl, assistant secretary; Valentine P. Snyder, 
treasurer. The following gentlemen were elected as an Execu- 
tive Committee: Stephen O'Meara, Victor F. Lawson, Charles 
W. Knapp, Whitelaw Reid and Frank B. Noyes. Resolutions 
concerning the assassination of William McKinley were 


adopted. 

T. M. McGIt, who was for a number of years prominently 
identified with the railway press of Chicago, notably with the 
Railway Review and the Railway Age, and who has a large 
acquaintance with the printing fraternity of that city, has 
become associated with his brother, D. B. McGill, and they 
have organized the Chicago Solvent Supply Company, with 
office and warehouse at 153 South Jefferson street. In addition 
to Tarcolin the company will handle all of the other 
manufactured by the Delete Chemical Company, of New York, 
and as they have seven of the leading Western States for their 
territory and are capable business men, the outlook is promis- 


solvents 


ing for a successful career. 
Tue American Type Founders Company announces the 
opening of a house in Seattle, Washington, for the sale of 


printing machinery. Orders for type and other printing-office 
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Group of ladies on automobile ride given by Mr. Charles Hurst, 
of New York. 


equipments will be filled from their Portland stock, as hereto- 
fore. John S. Pinney is manager of the new branch, which is 
at 312 Segond avenue South. Mr. Pinney has a complete 
bound set of THE INLAND Printer. These books are now on 
exhibition at the new Seattle agency, arranged in a beautiful 
cabinet. Printers in that vicinity are invited to call and exam- 
ine them. Mr. Pinney advises THE INLAND PRINTER that after 
awhile he proposes to send this set of books to the Portland 
store for a few months, and then over to the Spokane store, 
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both of which branches are also under his care. Printers, 
pressmen and others will appreciate Mr. Pinney’s efforts to 
make their visits pleasant. 

Hon. Jort P. HEATWoLE, member of Congress from the 
Second Minnesota District, and also chairman of the House 
Committee on Printing, is the successful editor and publisher 
of the Northfield (Minn.) News. Contrary to the usual 
results in combining politics with printing, Mr. Heatwole not 
only manages to satisfactorily represent his constituency, but 
has a handsome and steady income from: his newspaper as 
well. Recently he placed an order for new furniture, machin- 
ery, type and other requisites, which will make his printing- 
office up to date, and he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is the proprietor of one of the best equipped plants in 
any country newspaper office in the Northwest. 





REVIEW OF 
SPECIMENS 








The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
glve notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


ASHEVILLE (N. C.) Printinc Company sends some neat samples of 
commercial stationery on which composition and presswork are of good 
quality. 

A PACKAGE of samples of typography has been furnished by L. L. 
Crittenden, with Rode & Brand, Barclay street, New York. The compo- 
sition is good, well balanced and forceful in display, and presswork is of 
good quality. 

B. SuerMaAN, care E. Van Voorhis, ‘‘ Coerte Farms,’’ Irondequoit, 
New York, sends the decorative drawing reproduced herewith, and says 

















it was designed for the back of a deck of cards, the idea being suggested 
by the Italian ‘ gobbo,” or lucky little hunchback so often seen as 
charms, etc. The work is well balanced and is well adapted for its deco- 
rative purpose. Our only criticism is that the generality of people are 
not conversant enough with its meaning. 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
etc., is issuing a pamphlet showing interior and show-window decorations 
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in the paper novelties manufactured by this company. ‘The work is 
neatly printed, half-tones being of good quality and treated in artistic 
manner by the pressman. The cover is a neat design in black and two 
shades of green. The half-tones represent some very artistic and attrac- 
tive decorative effects. 

A FEW samples of newspaper advertisements set by P. W. Randolph, 
Martin, Tennessee, show that he has a good idea of forceful display, and 
can set an attractive ad., whether one, two, three or four columns wide, 
and present the leading features of the ad. in a strong light. 

D. B. Uppixe, “ The Merrymount Press,” Boston, Massachusetts, 
finding his increasing business demanding more room than his present 











A NOTE ON THE BOOKS EX- 
HIBITED BY MR. D. B. UPDIKE 
THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 
104 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 





quarters at 104 Chestnut street affords, has leased the adjoining house, 
No. 102 Chestnut street, and connected it with his present offices. The 
work of the Merrymount Press is distinctive and classical in style. 
Reproductions of two specimens are shown on this page. 

Jay B. Densmore, Biwabik, Minnesota, forwards a fan, on the back 
of which is an advertisement in a rulework design. The joints of the 
rules could have been much neater, and the general design could have 
been improved upon to advantage. Presswork is not so good as it 
might be. 

Tue Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, New York city, has 
issued a neat booklet entitled ‘‘ Guide to Bronzing and Enamelling,” by 
James Croke. The work will prove of great value to pressmen, being well 
written and giving explicit instruction in various lines of bronzing to 
produce artistic effects. The composition is in Caslon Old Style type, 
neatly set, and the presswork is of the best. The design on the cover is 
in silver bronze on black stock. 

Converse Printinc Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has issued a 
second edition of “‘ Every-day Printing ’’— a collection of samples of all 
kinds of jobwork, both plain and in colors. The composition and arrange- 
ment of colors is the work of Joseph B. Evans, and presswork by Charles 
A. McCarthy, both of whom have evidently given much thought and care 
in the execution of their respective parts. The book is for sale, and will 
prove helpful to printers who are interested in good typography. 





A neat folder printed in black and red on buff stock, with the title 
“A Trial” in bold-faced type, is sent out by Juergens Bros. & Co., 140- 
146 Monroe street, Chicago, calling attention to the fact that this concern 
is fully equipped for the production of fine half-tone engraving. A sam- 
ple portrait printed on fine enameled stock from a plate made by the firm, 
accompanies the folder and shows the excellent quality of the work 
turned out by them. The folder is a striking and attractive advertise- 
ment and a good piece of letterpress printing. 

A CATALOGUE of saddlery, printed by the C. H. Crocker Company, 
Portland, Oregon, is a book of 259 pages, oblong, 934 by 13% inches in 
size, the composition, make-up and presswork of which are all of the 
highest class. It is unfortunate, however, that an extra page should 
have been inserted as 6314, thus throwing the even-foliod pages to the 
right and the odd pages to the left from that point to the end of the 
work. From front page of cover to the last page of the catalogue the 
work is of excellent merit in all the various departments of the printing 
establishment. 

Unper the title of ‘“‘ Vignettes,” the Electro-Tint Engraving Com- 
pany, 1227 Race street, Philadelphia, has issued a booklet showing a 
number of very handsome three-color process cuts. These illustrations are 
printed in the usual colors, yellow, red and blue, and show very harmo- 
nious combinations. The plan is to sell electrotypes or original etchings 
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to printers who desire to do their own blotter and other printing; and 
as many printers are undertaking the work, this is a good chance for 
them to secure suitable cuts. A copy of the pamphlet can be obtained by 
addressing the company. 

A FEW samples of office stationery from the Whitehall (N. Y.) 
Chronicle are specimens of neat composition and good presswork. 
Inglee & Tefft, ‘“‘ Editors, Publishers and Proprietors,” are keeping pace 
with the progressive printers of the present day. I would like to give 
you a word of advice on another matter. Do not enclose a check for 
renewal of subscription along with specimens of printing. It is liable to 
be overlooked by the office force, as it was in this instance, until it 
reaches this department, which will surely be thirty days later — perhaps 
more. Send all communications of this nature in a separate envelope 
addressed to The Inland Printer Company. 

Cuartes H. Wess, 1744 Mole street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
writes that as a reader of THe INLAND PriInTER and a disciple of Mr. 
Ernest Knaufft, whose series of articles in THE INLAND PrINTER proved 






































of value to many printers, the “‘ missionary ” drawing reproduced here- 
with will not be without interest. The drawing was printed on a gray 
card, and at the ends of the portfolio openings were made through which 
Mr. Webb’s business card was slipped. The design and the idea are 
excellent, and it is singular that Mr. Webb did not think enough of the 
design to copyright it. 

A most beautiful typographic production is the souvenir printed by 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, for Otis Skinner, of the 
tragedy ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini.’’ The work is in size 8 by 14 inches, set 
in Caslon Old Style type, with head and tail pieces in the style of the 
antique wood engraver’s art. Illustrations in half-tone depict the prin- 
cipal characters and scenes in the tragedy, forming with the descriptive 
letterpress a complete and harmonious tale of the loves and the fate of 
the leading characters in the story. The stock used is enameled stock of 
heavy weight, and the cover is in two colors on dark gray stock, making 
a handsome and valuable souvenir. A pamphlet for the Gage Millinery 
establishment is a neat piece of typography and artistic presswork, show- 
ing admirable treatment of half-tone illustrations. 

Tue TypotHetae Souventir.—The delegates to the recent convention 
of the United Typothete in Buffalo were fortunate in having so beau- 
tiful a souvenir of the meeting. It was, without question, the hand-° 
somest book of this kind ever issued by the organization. From its 
beautiful gray, deckle-edged cover, printed in red, black, silver and 
gold, and tastily embossed, to the most minute detail of engraving and 
composition, it was surely a work of art. The inside pages were run 
upon an excellent quality of enameled paper, printed in drab, red and 
black. The book was executed by the Matthews-Northrup Works, of 
Buffalo, and arranged and designed by Mr. Winchell, of that company. 
The advertisers patronized the souvenir generously, and Mr. Winchell 
evidently planned this book to spend all the money. No one can say it 
was money wasted. 

Tue Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued two book- 
lets — one showing samples of cover inks, printed on various kinds of 
cover stock, and one entitled “‘ The Home of Lithographic Stone.” The 
latter gives a description of the stone quarries in Bavaria from which 
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this valuable stone is taken, and is illustrated with half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs of quarries, quarry owners and the various stages 
of progress in getting out and finishing the stone for lithographers’ use. 
This book should be very interesting to lithographers. It is printed in 
photo-brown ink on fine enameled book stock, the cover-design in two 
colors and two bronzes, finely embossed. Both books are excellent sam- 
ples of letterpress printing. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER has received from Berne Nadall, 188 Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England, a pamphlet called “‘ The Perfect Type 
and Its Essentials.”” Mr. Nadall has made a study of the cutting of type 
and has prepared a pamphlet which will undoubtedly be read with interest 
by those in the printing and typefounding businesses. He shows that 
in the art of making printing types, systematic method is paramount 
because exact reproductions are necessary, that rapid output is important, 
and that high cost limits the best work. To remove these restrictions the 
typefounder must have a system for exact reproduction, rapid output and 
small cost. These Mr. Nadall has arranged for through the company he 
is connected with, the Linotype Company, Ltd. The book is well illus- 
trated, with cuts showing the necessary machinery required for the work, 
and is from the press of George W. Jones. 

From the Westinghouse Company’s Publishing Department, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, comes a booklet intended for distribution from their exhib- 
its at the Pan-American Exposition. Its pages are devoted to all of the 
products of the Westinghouse Company, from the wonderful dynamos 
located at Niagara Falls which furnish power to the exposition, to the 
diminutive motors attached to the Linotype machine. Interesting dia- 
grams are shown of the Niagara Falls Power Company, giving all the 
connections of their system, and of the Pan-American Exposition 
grounds, showing the location of the Westinghouse exhibits in the Elec- 
tricity building and the Railway Exhibits building. The pamphlet is 
printed in black and red by the Matthews-Northrup Works at Buffalo, 
and bound in cover of neat design. Mr. William Probasco, manager of 
advertising, is to be congratulated on the issue of such an attractive 
work. 

A PACKAGE of samples of letterpress printing has reached this depart- 
ment from Nome, Alaska, and we must say that we are agreeably sur- 
prised to see printing of such excellent quality from a town which might 
reasonably be supposed to be ‘‘ at the end of the world.’’ Both composi- 
tion and presswork are equal to any that is executed in many large cities 
with every appliance to hand. Quoting from the letter accompanying the 
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Drawn by R. F. Nolley, Baltimore, Maryland. Original in red, yellow, 


blue and black. 


specimens, “‘ Besides being printers, we are kodak frends, and send here- 
with a few ‘shots.’”’ These depict the office of the Alaska Printing 
Company, the “ only exclusive job-printing office in Nome,” during both 
summer and winter, and comprise views of the city and its inhabitants 
which are both interesting and instructive. Reproductions of some of 
these will appear in a future issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. We must 
congratulate the Alaska Printing Company upon the excellent result of 
its labors, and urge it to other and still better efforts. 

From the exhibit of the Tympalyn Company, Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, comes a handsome print entitled ‘‘ The Rainbow City,” run 
without cut overlays. It is intended to show the way color-plates can be 
worked by means of the Tympalyn. The colors are the usual ones for 
three-color half-tone work, yellow, red and blue, and as the plates are 
made without square edges and all vignetted very carefully it is a severe 
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test of printing by any method. The Tympalyn make-ready has certainly 
accomplished wonderful results in this case so far as the soft, fading-off- 
into-nothing effect is concerned. The work is a credit to the firm and a 
souvenir which every visitor will be very proud to possess. The plates 
were made by the Photo-Chromotype Engraving Company, of Philadel- 
phia, and speak well for their abilities. The Tympalyn Company will 
gladly send a copy of “‘ The Rainbow City ” to any one desiring it. The 
address of the firm is 22 High street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





OBITUARY. 


L. L. Brown, of the L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Massachusetts, died in that city recently. 


Epwarp R. Cooper, president of the Cooper Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, died in that city on August 24. 


THE death of John Frew, business manager of the Daily 
Intelligencer, occurred at Wheeling, West Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 12. 

D. J. Searcy, of Searcy & Pfaff, printers, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, died in that city August 8. He was one of the most 
widely known men in the State, and his demise will be sin- 
cerely mourned. Mr. Searcy became popular through his con- 
nection with secret orders, belonging to nearly every one that 
had a branch there; but he was more particularly identified 
with the Knights of Honor, serving that order as grand reporter 
for seventeen years, steadily. In his capacity of grand reporter 


he visited every section of the State, in the institution of new 
lodges and other business connected with the order, and thus 


D. J. SEARCY. 


became acquainted with a great many people. Mr. Searcy was 
a man of genial personality, and those whom he met were 
attracted to him. He lived up strictly to the tenets of the many 
orders he was affiliated with, and charity and fraternity with 
him were not mere empty words. A brother in distress calling 
on him never failed to get substantial consolation in one form 
Mr. Searcy was born in Paducah, Kentucky, on 
November 16, 1851. His father was a highly cultured man, 
and occupied a chair in one of the schools there. At the age 
of sixteen years he moved with his family to Arcadia, Bien- 
ville parish, Louisiana, where Professor Searcy became a 
teacher in an institute there. Young Searcy was educated by 
his father, and at the age of nineteen years was given a 
position as teacher under his father. He remained there for 
three years, and then moved to Coushatta, where he owned 
and edited the Coushatta Citizen, conducting it successfully 
until 1874, when he determined to move to New Orleans. He 
came here just before the riots of that year, and secured a 
position with the Hansell Publishing House. He then worked 
as a printer for James S. Rivers, and later for Joseph Levy 
& Brother. About twelve years ago he went into business for 
himself with his brother-in-law, William Pfaff, and ever 
since they have conducted a successful establishment. In 1887 
he married Miss Wanda Pfaff, who survives him. 


or another. 








BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 
(For cther patents see the various departments.) 

A new thing in wire blankets for printing-presses is 
described in patent No. 680,577, by A. C. Ferguson, of Brook- 
lyn. He uses two or more sheets of wire gauze, laid one upon 
the other, with the wires of one sheet crossing the intermediate 
spaces of the other sheet, and an outer sheet of elastic material. 
The elastic material is, of course, rubber and canvas. 

Harry B. Rouse, of Chicago, has taken out three patents — 
Nos. 680,546, 680,547 and 780,625 — on a composing-stick hav- 
ing a knee adjustable for wear. The several patents are issued 
to cover various forms of construction. 

Niel Gray, of the Oswego Machine Works, has been 
improving their paper cutters, his latest patents being Nos. 680,- 
655 and 680,656. They cover improved devices in connection 
with the clamping mechanism. 

A type-dressing machine has been patented by Linn B. 
Benton as No. 680,685, of which the leading claim is as fol- 
lows: The combination with a type-channel for receiving a 
line of type standing on their bases, of intermittently-acting 
means for pushing the line of type through the channel, a 
reciprocating pusher engaging the bases of the type during the 
feeding movement to secure the vertical position of the type, 
and means for raising and lowering the pusher, to withdraw 
it from the type during its return movement, substantially as 
described. 

Talbot C. Dexter seems to be trying to break the record in 
number of patents obtained for devices to help the printer in 
handling paper for printing. There are three to his record 
this month. No. 680,966 describes a feed-gauge for cylinder 
presses that is supported movably back and forth between the 
gripping line and registering line. No. 680,967 covers a pro- 
tector for use on a cylinder that is being fed automatically. In 
this a simple pneumatic appliance is used to control the stop 
mechanism. No. 681,445 is a controlling device having detect- 
ing fingers to stop the mechanism of a cylinder press when 
there is anything wrong with the paper fed in. 

Two Parisians, Ernest E. Marinier and Eugene L. Navoit, 
are responsible for patent No. 680,533, covering a cylinder 
machine for printing and embossing at one operation. It 
appears to be suited to a special line of work, although not of 
universal utility. 

A machine for printing paper bags, patented by Frederick 
Cudney, of Detroit, is in the nature of a printing attachment 
to a bag-making machine. It is No. 680,409. 

A very simple little machine for printing labels and tickets 
on a strip, by running them between two cylinders with a hand 
crank, has been patented by Joseph Leavy and Isaac Roggen, 
of New York, as No. 679,627. 

A lettering or hand-printing machine is what Hjalmar 
Elmblad, of Chicago, calls his patent, No. 679,533. A roller or 
type wheel, bearing large characters, is operuted through a slit 
to impress one character at a time on a sheet below. 

An improved form of envelope-making machine is the sub- 
ject of patent No. 679,921, by Walter S. Timmis, of Brooklyn. 
In this the gum is applied by means of a strip of fabric. 





When dealers run each other in earnest, other people are 
the only ones who gain by it— S. O. E. R. 
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This department is designed exclusively for b e 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 


printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal, 











THE MEMORIAL FRONTISPIECE, 

The frontispiece of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, a 
striking portrait of our late beloved President, William McKin- 
ley, is from the engraving establishment of George H. Benedict 
& Co., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, and is a good specimen of 
the character of work turned out by this well-known house. 





LINOTYPE GRAPHITE. 

Although Linotype operators have been using graphite to 
a more or less degree for years, it is only within the last few 
months that they have found the kind peculiarly suited to 
the actual needs of the machine. The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, prepare a special Linotype 
graphite, and send samples free and testimonial letters to any 


one interested. 





IRON EXTENSION BLOCKS. 

An attractive pamphlet has been issued by A. D. Farmer 
& Son Type Founding Company, New York and Chicago, 
describing the Weatherly extension blocks, which are made 
in iron and mahogany. The pamphlet is well printed, and 
illustrated with excellent half-tones showing the different 
patterns in which the blocks are constructed. Printers wishing 
extension blocks should send to the company for one of the 


pamphlets. 
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A GOOD CHANCE FOR PRINTERS. 

The advertisement of William Freund & Sons, 176 State 
street, Chicago, on page 20 of this issue, calls attention to a 
line of samples of steel and copper plate engraving and steel- 
die embossing which all printers should be interested in. Why 
not arrange to take orders for this work? There is money in 
it. Many orders are lost, simply because printers can not 
estimate the price and talk with intelligence regarding this 


class of work. The line of samples comprises seven three-leaf 


folders, 74 by 14 inches, displaying specimens of engraving 


and embossing, each folder named so that it is not necessary to 
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go through all of them to find the sample needed to show to 
customers. The price-list is arranged in booklet form, quoting 
a separate itemized price on each sample, and illustrating how 
each price is figured, enabling one to ascertain the price of any 
quantity the customer may wish to order. Write at once for 
information. It will pay you. 








AN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION. 


In last month’s INLAND PRINTER the effect of two shades 
of Tiltonian inks was shown on Princess cover stock. In this 
month’s issue we show the effect of Tiltonian gold luster ink 
upon one of the shades of Sultan cover made by the Niagara 
Paper Mills, of Lockport, New York. S. W. Tilton & Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, are the makers of these white and 
luster printing-inks for dark colors of stock. The inks are 
becoming very popular. 





THE NEW “CHALLENGE CO’S HEMPEL” QUOINS. 


The new “Challenge Company’s Hempel” quoins with 
rounded ends are the latest and best. The manufacturers claim 


that they will not scratch or injure the imposing stone or press- 
Then again they have embodied another new idea which 


bed. 
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enables the printer to place a pair of these new quoins in any 
space which is wide enough to contain one quoin. They are 
finely finished, the most durable, and only up-to-date quoins in 
the market. A trial will convince you of their superiority. For 
sale by dealers everywhere. 





THE HARRIS DE LUXE. 


For its model printing-office at Manila, the War Depart- 
ment has ordered the Harris rotary and also the Harris card 
and envelope printing appliances. This machinery is to be 
finished with all bright parts nickeled, and it will have an 
extra fine finish in every way. Automatic machinery capable 
of printing separate sheets at from five to ten thousand impres- 
sions per hour and cards and envelopes at twice that speed, 
will probably be considered as miraculous by the Filipinos. 
The Harris people say that they sometimes find printers in the 
United States who will not believe their claims without the 
demonstration which they advertise as always willing to make. 





C. & C, SERIES-PARALLEL EQUIPMENTS. 


The C. & C. Electric Company report a most gratifying 
demand for their celebrated “C. & C. Series-Parallel Equip- 
ments” for electrically driving large printing-presses, which 
system was described in our May number. We are advised 
that they have just completed the installation of a 50-horse- 
power equipment for driving a Hoe press for the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer, and a 50-horse-power equipment also for 
driving a Hoe press for the Morning Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon. They are now building a 35-horse-power equipment 
for the Peoria (IIll.) Star, a 15-horse-power equipment for the 
Chester (Pa.) Times, and are just shipping a 50-horse-power 
equipment for the Milwaukee (Wis.) Free Press. This sys- 
tem is becoming very popular among the newspaper manu- 
facturers on account of its great simplicity, the ease with which 
the press may be controlled, the very slow speeds which may be 
obtained for the “ make-up,” the gradual acceleration in speed, 
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the smoothness of operation, and above all the great economy 
in operation. The C. & C. Electric Company will be glad to 
send from their main office, 143 Liberty street, New York, 
their bulletin No. 138, which fully describes this system, to all 
those who are interested. 





DURANT COUNTING MACHINES. 


The receipt of a sample of a thin, flexible, white enameled 
dial, with steel center, from W. N. Durant, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, calls particular attention to his counting machines, 
and to the success they have been meeting during the past 


twenty-two years. The dial referred to is one of the latest 


improvements, and has a steel center permanently attached to 
the celluloid, which makes it practically indestructible. In 
speaking of his business recently, Mr. Durant said that few 
people realized the fact that the Durant counters have been 
continuously on the market for so long a time. His first 
order was received from the Edward P. Allis Company, now 
Allis-Chalmers Company, and was dated January 21, 1870. 
On December 21, 1891, the firm gave Mr. Durant a very nice 
testimonial, and again in 1899 gave him another. On Septem- 
ber 3 of this year they wrote him confirming the previous testi- 
monials. This-certainly speaks well for the way the counters 
wear. It is interesting to note that since beginning the manu- 
facture of these counters every machine has been numbered 
and a systematic record kept of the date of sale, the purchas- 
ers, experiments as to improvements, etc. Later a memo- 
randum was made if any repairs were required or improve- 
ments added. By this system Mr. Durant has been able to 
eliminate any weak points which might be found, without 
radically changing the counter. A Durant counter sold fif- 
teen or twenty years ago can be repaired today, and if under 
fifteen years old improvements added for less than it would 
cost to clean a watch. The Durant counters received the 
highest award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
in 1893, the report of the judges stating that it was of “a high 
grade of workmanship, well constructed of interchangeable 
parts, durable and accurate.” Awards have also been received 
by this counter at the Cincinnati Exposition in 1880 and at 
Paris in 1900. Besides the ordinary counters for printing- 
press use, Mr. Durant makes alarm counters, and electric 
counters and tally attachments for use in other lines of trade. 





INTERCHANGE OF TRAFFIC BETWEEN 0. & W. 
AND N. Y. N. H. & H. LINES. 


The New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company 
has completed arrangements with the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company for interchange of traffic at 
Fishkill. This will open up to manufacturers along the Onta- 
rio & Western all New York, New Haven & Hartford terri- 
tory, and will no doubt result in increasing the output of a 
majority of them. It has until now been impossible for the 
New York, Ontario & Western to make this arrangement. 
The tariff became effective September 1. 
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WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


Attention is directed to the advertisement of G. & C. Mer- 
riam on page 20 of this issue. The new edition of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary is printed from new plates 
throughout and has 25,000 additional words, phrases and defi- 
nitions. It is a royal quarto of 2,364 pages, has 5,000 illus- 
trations and rich bindings. The edition contains all the 
excellence of the International, emphasized and multiplied, all 
its accuracy and convenience, with added fulness and authority. 
It is a practical, working dictionary of the English language, 
and one that is considered an acknowledged authority. Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary and each of its abridgments 
can be identified by the circular trade-mark, a reproduction of 
which is shown in the advertisement, and by the name of the 
publisher on the title-page. The publishers caution buyers of 
dictionaries against cheap reprints of the unabridged of 1847, 
and of unauthorized and unreliable issues of smaller books 
that are being put upon the market. 


ELECTRICAL DRIVE FOR HOE STEREOTYPE 
PLATE-SHAVING MACHINE. 


The accompanying half-tone illustrates the Hoe plate- 
shaving machine, equipped with the electrical-driving appara- 
tus built by the Jenney Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The motor, which is of their universal 
type, is attached to the end of the shaving machine by means 
of special castings. The power of motor is delivered to the 
machine by means of a rawhide pinion on the motor engaging 
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with a cut gear mounted on the worm shaft. The starting 
and stopping of motor is accomplished by means of the special 
switch which is shown mounted on slate at the end of machine 
above the motor. The switch lever shown is mounted on a 
stud, which is attached to the end of the shaft that carries the 
shaving knife. After the plate has been placed in position 
ready for shaving, the operator pulls the lever toward him 
against the limit stop, when the motor starts gradually and the 
motion of shaving knife cuts the resistance out of the arma- 
ture circuit so that when the knife commences to shave the 
plate the motor is running at full speed, and continues to do 
so until plate has been shaved, when the momentum of 
machine carries the switch lever around to a point where 
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connections are made that convert the motor into a genera- 
tor through a light resistance load, which load is gradually 
increased until the motor is brought to a standstill. The 
operation of this device is such that the shaving knife always 
stops at the same place and in the proper position for operator 
to remove and replace shaved plate. As there is no current 
consumed when the machine is not in operation, and as the 
actual time in shaving plates is very short, the cost of oper- 
ating such machine is trivial. Another very important advan- 
tage of shaving machine being equipped in this manner is 
that such machine can be located at any point desired, and in 
the position most convenient. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE PRINTER. 

Much space in “The Practical Colorist” is devoted to 
explaining and illustrating every detail for mixing any color, 
tone or tint of ink, and for overcoming the trials of the press- 
The book costs little and gives much. It will save you 
dollars. Full information sent on request. The Owl Press, 
Burlington, Vermont. “It is a masterpiece as a text-book on 
colors, and is strictly up to date on composition and presswork 
hints.”—Michael Carrigan, New York city. 


room. 





A MODERN PRINTING-PRESS EQUIPMENT. 

Electrically driven printing-presses have been in operation 
long enough to demonstrate beyond question their superiority 
over all other kinds. They are no longer an experiment, but 
are considered an important factor in economy of power and 
an increased output. The individual equipment of each press 
is also conceded to be the most satisfactory, but it is some- 
times a question which method — belted, geared or direct- 
connected — gives the best results. One of the most successful 
is a belted equipment recently perfected by the Sprague Elec- 
tric Company, and shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
consists of a Lundell 4-horse-power standard speed, com- 
pound-wound motor, belted to a flat-bed press. The motor 
is controlled by one of the Sprague Company’s standard rheo- 
static rotary controllers, used in connection with armature and 
shunt field regulating resistances. The pulley on the motor is 


4% inches diameter and 6 inches face, and the pulley on the main 
driving-shaft of the press is 22 inches diameter, 6 inches face. 
The transmission of the power from the motor to the press is 
obtained with a medium thickness perforated endless belt, 
5% inches wide, which insures noiseless operation and reduces 
An idler, or belt tightener, is used, 
which, together with the motor brackets, are furnished and 


slippage to a minimum. 


attached by the press manufacturer. This method of equip- 
ment has merit, owing to the impossibility of sudden strains 
being put on the gears of the press or the motor by the rapid 
manipulation of the controller. With this equipment, if the 
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controller suddenly throws the full power upon the motor, it 
causes a slight slippage of the belt until the press has attained 
its speed. The motor is attached to a removable bed-plate, 
which permits the motor, in case of accident, to be withdrawn 
and another substituted while repairs are being made. This 
equipment has the additional advantage of being an economical 
installation. 





THE VICTOR STEEL DIE EMBOSSING PRESS. 

Owing to the delay in getting ready the exhibit of the Ful- 
lard Manufacturing Company at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, we were unable to show a picture of it at the time 
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EXHIBIT OF THE FULLARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


the other exhibits were published. We take pleasure in pre- 
senting a reproduction of the exhibit as it now appears. Print- 
ers should by all means examine the workings of the Victor 
press. It is located in the Graphic Arts Workshop, between 
the exhibits of the John M. Jones Company and the J. L. Mor- 
rison Company. 





THE LACKAWANNA RAILROAD, 


In the last two years over two millions of dollars have been 
expended in bringing the already fine road-bed, tracks and 
bridges to the highest possible standard, and fitting them for 
the monster engines which are now employed in hauling the 
Lackawanna trains, both passenger and freight. One of these 
engines is a feature of the Pan-American Exposition, being the 
famous Schenectady locomotive, the largest on exhibition there. 
The Lackawanna has recently been obliged to increase its 
passenger service to meet the growing demands of the public, 
and now has twelve through trains daily between Buffalo 
and New York city. One of these trains, the Lackawanna 
Limited, makes the run from Buffalo to New York in nine 
hours and fifty minutes, and is the finest and fastest regular 
daily train which runs between the two cities. The road has 
issued an attractive folder intended particularly for Pan- 
American business. It is copiously illustrated with half-tones 
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of the buildings and statuary, and has a very excellent map 
of the grounds printed in colors, as well as a complete map 
of the road and its connections between Chicago and New 
York. Copies of this can be obtained of T. W. Lee, general 
passenger agent, New York, of George A. Cullen, general 
western passenger agent, 103 Adams street, Chicago, or of any 
of its general agents. 


PLATE ZINC GALLEYS. 


There seems to be an ever-increasing demand for galleys, 
especially since typesetting and Linotype machines have come 
into general use, requiring a great many galleys for storage 
purposes. The Challenge Machinery Company is manufactur- 
ing plate zinc galleys of superior quality which have become 





popular because they are serviceable and cheap; they retail for 
less than one-half the price of brass galleys. The material 
used is compressed zinc, prepared especially for this purpose, 
shaped in special molds, and the corners reinforced, which 
makes them substantial and durable. Illustrated circulars, with 
sizes and prices, may be obtained from any typefounder or 
dealer in printing materials, or from the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Chicago, sole manufacturers. 








t 
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Visitors to the Graphic Arts Workshop, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, should not fail to examine this eight-foot half-tone by the Binner 
Engraving Company. It is with the Miehle Press exhibit. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted ’”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





BOOKS. 





AMERICAN PRINTER, Sa pt Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Vomponee. 50 
cents. Send to a CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 


20 cents a copy, $2 a year. 





the entire edition of this book, which was sO popular a short time ago, 
rene as long as the 


and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPA 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Vv olume I, 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. _Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue 
INLAND PRrinTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by, C. S. Partridge, 
editor ‘“‘ Electrotyping and yoyo der Department” of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 3 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and omen by percentage which 

has been in successful use for several year Rep rinted from THE 

INLAND PRINT 10 cents. 1E YLAND_ PRIN TER COMPANY. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
latest two-letter machine. 25 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


PANY. Care So aes ae 


FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEY BOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the ay <a of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to ‘“‘ making’”’ the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
fiexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDER, 10 cents per copy, $1 per. year, 

issued monthly; only journal devoted exclusively to bookbinding in 
the United States. J. L. FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY — The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
Ralph. Size, 714 by 9% inches. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three: color process being very beautifull 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. TEs -brown buckram, gold embossed. 
140 pages. $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


“ PRACTICAL EMBOSSING” on a job press will teach you to do 
embossing that closely resembles steel-die work; circulars on appli- 
cation to FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pa. 





“ -On- 





Volume II, 





























Containing practical instructions 











Roller Embossing 


FOR THE TRADE 





give it the Stipple Effeet. 
in several patterns. 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 


418-422 SYCAMORE STREET, 


F you wish to improve the appearance of a cover, 

hanger, calendar, etc., either printed or lithographed, 
We do this work in best style 
Write for Samples and Prices on Various Quantities. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A manu: al of practice for printing pressmen and press- 


PRESSWORK - 
The only complete and 


By William J. Kelly. 
Full cloth, 96 pages. 


room apprentices. ? 
authentic work on the subject ever published. 


$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and mpd “ Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department” of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 
Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 

number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 

with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotyy pe in 

their relation to the fingers. 10 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER 

COMPANY. 

THE AVOID-LOSS JOB ‘CAL cU (LATOR for smaller sized_printing- 


offices in city or country enables correct estimating, shows right price 
prevents losses where competition prevails; 














for any kind of printing, 
postpaid, 25 cents. R. DE LOUDON, 545 Fulton street, Chicago. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 


enlarged edition, _208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 





need on your next job. 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 
THE LINOTYPE MANUAL, by Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 


instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Lino- 
type. illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all the principal parts of the 
machine, together with diagrams of the keyboard and other information 
necessary for erecting, operating and taking care of the machines. 88 
pages, cloth; $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
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* WANT TO SELL my job-printing office; 







TAKE NOTICE —A fair sized electrotyping, engraving and process 

plate establishment for sale, with good will; firm known throughout 
the United States and doing good business; parties well ap in busi- 
ness can not find better opportunity ; : kindly 1 inv vestigate. V 380. 





a rare bargain for some man 
with the cash; best eam small office in the city; for particulars 


address ALEXANDER ECKEL Knoxville, Tenn. 





WANTED — Linotype operator, with capital to put 2 machines into 
large office running publications. O 648. 





WANTED TO LEASE — Newspaper or job office; privilege buying; 
or would manage same on profit-sharing plan. V 209. 








FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply, to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A COMPANY going out of business has for sale a complete roller out- 





fit; desirable to parties wishing to make their own rollers; descrip- 
tion sent on application. O 662. 
BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING MACHINERY bought, sold and 
exchanged, entire plants purchased; correspondence _ solicited. 
HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 





COMPLETE PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE VERY CHEAP; practi- 
cally new, and much of it never used; 5 job presses, paper-cutter, 
imposing stones, standing galleys, steel run cabinets, 1,200 lbs. new body 
type, 1,400 lbs. spaces, quads, leads, slugs and metal furniture; fine line 
Burtalo, N. ne for catalogue. BUFFALO ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
uffalo, N 


er SALE — Chases; 25, 0! of wrought iron, 20 > by 27% inside, 22 by 
tside measurement; at a bargain. THE PROCTER & COL- 





S' > out 
ooy foe er cylinder presses. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER LIE 29) COMPANY, Gincinnati, Ohio. 
T TRI r E SAY INGS —A compilation of one thousand of the “ condensed FOR SALE — Harris automatic envelope press, in good condition; cheap 
utterances of wisdom” in every-day use, arranged in alphabetical for cash. O 677. 


order for ease of reference; will interest the curious and furnish ‘ = 
ngs”’ for those who wish to use them; 50 cents, postpaid. THI 
INL AND P RINTE R COMPANY. 





FOR SALE — One 23-inch Boss paper-cutter, back and side gauge, hand 
power; one Glastaeter ink disk, with fountain, for 13 by 19 Gordon 
press; both good as new; will sell cheap. O 638. _ 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BARGAIN One of the best established printing- plants in St. 
Louis, employing IRVING McGOWAN, 213 Laclede bldg. 


BINDER with $300 can get information regarding a splendid opening in 
hustling lowa city by addressing O 501. 


DEMOCRATIC PAPER — Base of Rocky Mountains; paying business, 
large outfit; official of city; delightful climate; population 4,000, 
county seat, progressive city; good business; $3,000. O 16. 


ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY in good condition at a bargain; 
good cash paying business; rare chance; _investigate. O 152. 


EXPERIENCED PARTY would like to start responsible house in leather 
and novelty advertising business, either at a stated salary, or com- 
mission on business transacted. O 625. 











— For sale: 
50 hands. 











doing a 


FOR SALE — Experienced rr with capital can learn of an unusual 
chance to purchase an old and widely known engraving, electrotyping 

and process plate establishment; write for information. O 389. 

FOR SALE — Half interest in up-to-date job office in Western city; 
doing good business. Address A. J. CLARK, Butte, Mont. 

FOR SALE Job office in western New York; fine chance for hustler; 


particulars by by addressing O 6109. 





FOR SALE — Owing to ill health I will sell at sacrifice my book and 

job printing business; cylinder, 2 jobbers, wire stitcher, electric 
power, type — mostly new; cases, racks, stones, paper-cutter, etc.; every- 
thing complete; doing good business; price, $1,500; worth at least 
city 17,000; wealthiest county central Illinois. O 682. 


FOR SALE —The Orion Times, Orion, IIl., one of the best paying week- 

lies in northwestern Illinois; newspaper and job office; population 
of town 600; paying ads. run from 16 to 25 columns weekly; circulation 
700; all home print; will clear any one $1,200 year; business can be 











2,500; 








increased; $2,000. 
FOR SALE — Well-established job-printing xen in Mansfield, Ohio; 
for terms address S. S., 114 Park avenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 





OR LEASE sisal bargain; country newspaper and job plant 


FOR SALE 
established 25 years. O 635. 


in Indiana village; 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING for a first-class printing- office in a large city, 
cheap, address O 47 


PRINTERS — If interested in an art illustrated advertising sheet for 

the holidays, send stamps for sample of ‘‘ Ideal Masterpieces.” he 
finest and cheapest sheet on the market ($12 per 1,000, 8 pages). The 
advertisements can be printed in by any competent printer, who can 
make as much with 3 days’ work on this sheet as in 3 weeks of ordinary 
profit on printing. We sell it to but one party in a place. GRIFFITH, 
AXTELL & CADY COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 














FOR SALE — Size No. 1 electrotypers’ dynamo, molding press, single 
trimmer and saw; Ostrander make; for particulars address O 550. 





also 1 1-horse-power Otto 


FOR SALE —7 Kelton D steelplate presses; 
BEATTY, 35 West Fourth 


gas engine and a routing machine. C. F. 
street, New York. 
FOR SALE CHEAP — One No. 3 Campbell lithograph press in good 
wage ng order. BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY CO., St. 
Louis, Mo 





LINOTYPE —Two- — universal mold, nearly: new; snap; easy terms; 
speak quick. O 6 eee eee E 
MACHINERY BARGAINS — Folding machines, wire stitcher, gildin 
press, 6-horse-power engine, etc.; write for full particulars. O 365. 


TW 4 MAX , SCREENS cheap; 1o0o0-line, 10% by 12%; 120-line, 
7% by 10%. W.C. W ILLITS, Minneapolis, Minn. 














$530 for $250 — 8-column: Washington press; chases; 
column, head rules; side, foot sticks; 200 lbs. body, 
type, with cases. DEMOCRAT, Tecumseh, 6 Fas 


Getone: rollers; 
39 fonts display 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A GOOD HALF-TONE OPERATOR; state experience, wages, refer- 
ences. ROCHESTER HERALD, Rochester, Ne Xs 


ARTIST for cartoon and best quality line and half-tone newspaper work; 
must be competent, steady, and able to take charge art department. 
GRIT, Ww cea ae Pa. 














I Expert at retouching photographs of interiors and 
See Akan MINNEAPOLIS ENGRAVING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOOKBINDER WANTED — Good steady situation for all-round man; 
must be first-class finisher, forwarder, ruler. MOORE PRINTING 


CO., Wichita, Kan. 

COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN wanted in a large established book 
and job office in New York State city; must have artistic ideas and 

ability to handle work in economical manner. O 614. 


COMPOSITOR —Young man with good ideas in jobwork who wants a 
chance to improve. O 377. 

FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER — Must be an up-to- 
date man and a hustler; good salary and permanent position to steady 

and reliable man. O 671. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR (for book and job work); must 
be good machinist and speedy operator; good steady job; state expe- 

rience and wages wanted. O 75. 


























<~§TEEL DIE» 





NBOSSING MACHINE 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x 4 inches. Pri ce, $ | »OOO 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 

We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 
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HELP WANT ED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Union, in city near New York; afternoon 

daily; married man preferred; must be sober, steady, understand 
machine and keyboard and be capable of doing fast, high-grade work; 
permanent position and high wages to right man; _ references asked. 
O 620 New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTOENGRAVER — First-class operator with practical experience at 

all branches of processwork — one accustomed to handling first-class 
half- tone work — excellent opening for proficient, conscientious man. 
— with full particulars as to past experience and salary expected. 


PRESSMAN to take charge of cylinder and platen presses; must be 
thorough and experienced; desirable and steady position. V 79. 


WANTED —A competent half-tone finisher. BRAMBLETT & BEY- 
GEH, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WANTED — A good general artist for an engraving house; 
position for the right man. O 657. 


WANTED — A printer, one who thoroughly understands the business 
in all its branches, a man competent to manage a large book and job 
plant, and one who understands the purchase of paper, ink and all 
materials necessary for the conduct of such a business; a knowledge of 
bookbinding and boxmaking is desirable. O 627. ; 


WANTED —A thoroughly practical man as superintendent of a large 

printing and book manufacturing plant; must be familiar with com- 
position, presswork, electrotyping and binding: must have ability and 
judgment and be able to handle men and work to the best advantage; 
first-class position to right man. O 628. 


WANTED —An experienced foreman for blank-book _— in large 
city; give references and state wages expected. V 48 


WANTED — Competent photoengraver to manage oa plant, taking 
financial interest; established business, exceptional field; merits full 

investigation. O 289. 

WANTED — Half-tone photographer and etcher; send samples of work, 
references, and state salary expected. MINNEAPOLIS ENGRAV- 

ING CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WANTED — Printers to try for 
particulars address NATIONA 
Building, Chicago. 


WANTED — Salesman to printers to take a side rer! for their use. 
There is 50 per cent commission in it for you. O 198 


WANTED —Two first-class traveling men to solicit business in Southern 

territory for printing establishment; must be up on paper stock and 
understand making estimates; references required as to reliability. 
Address BUSINESS MANAGER, 232 N. Market street, Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED —Two people to operate a Simplex typesetting machine on 
Southern afternoon daily; state experience and salary expected. 

O 670. 

WANTED — Up-to-date router, etcher and photographer for newspaper 
illustrating plant in Baltimore, Maryland; also a manager to take 

charge of same; it will be a waste of time for any but Ar men to apply. 

O 153. 

WANTED —Young man who has experience to solicit and assist manag- 
ing an ro ee printing-ofhce; one who lives in Chicago pre- 

ferred. O 6 

WEB saat — Must be practical and — taking charge Hoe 
quad. press and doing best class work. 




















a good 




















rizes in second cover contest. For 
PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Caxton 
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AN EXPERT HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, reliable on highest 
grade of work, including etching, wishes to correspond with first- 
class firm. O 678. 





position 


AN HONEST, competent and conscientious young man desires 
firms 


as half-tone photographer; correspondence solicited with Ar 
who need a trusty employe. O 666. 


Al “i aa ea wants to change November 1; 
ork firm. O 6 


Ar PAPER CU ITER AND STOCKMAN, with experience above gen- 

eral average; 34 years old; am considered expert judge of paper; 
experienced in all details pertaining to pamphlet binding; can handle 
help to advantage; splendid executive ability; thoroughly acquainted 
with office and similar work of a first-class printing establishment. O 186. 


Art THREE-COLOR NEGATIVE MAKER with 
responsible house; excellent references; all 

processwork. O 680 

BOOKBINDER — Ruler, 
ation. O 38 


CLOTH SIGN PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER — Most thoroughly 

practical and reliable man in the business; steady and sober; com- 
mands large trade, controls process. Founded and managed celebrated 
Globe Sign Works until ‘ frozen out.” Elegant business, big profits, 
limited competition. Permanent position wanted; salary, division of 
profits, or both. Address H. G. BENDER, Akron, Ohio. 


COMPOSITOR —A reliable, up-to- date, non-union job compositor wants 

steady position; 12 years’ experience; acquainted with most all 
departments. Address OUTLAND, 410 Aldine place, Kansas City, Mo. 
COMPOSITOR 

experience, 5 
position; country or South preferred; 
COMPOSITOR, news and bookwork, 

make change; Western town preferred; 
O 673. 


F IRST- CLASS HA ALF- TONE PHOTOGRAPHER wants position; 
rienced in line, half-tone etching. O 214. 


FIRST- CLASS WORKING FOREMAN wants steady situation ; under- 
stands buying, estimating; all classes work; 26 years’ experience; 

results guaranteed; Northwest preferred; married, sober, reliable; _first- 

class references. 645. 

FOREMAN — Practical, Ar all-round man; can estimate, read proofs, 
O. K. forms, etc.; successful manager and a hustler; address, stating 

wages. O 209. 


GOOD MOLDER wants permanent position. 


LADY LINOTYPE OPERATOR, union, 5 years’ 
and news work, desires position. Address J. M. J., 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST is open for situation; 
O 664. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Position by a man who is an expert 
machinist and is competent to take full charge of Linotype room; has 

the executive ability to maintain system and discipline; first-class book 

office preferred; unquestionable references. O 580. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation; am also _ 
compositor; reliable, sober, State of Ohio preferred; union. O 2 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants situation after October 
woe Fag experienced printer and could assist with other work if desired. 
30. 


LINOTYPE OPER: ATOR-} M: ACHINIST. <= Four y years’ experience, mar- 
ried, steady, seeks change; capable of taking charge. FRANK 
HERTZER, Tiffin, Ohio. 


with New 





now 





wants engagement 
thoroughly posted on 





forwarder, finisher, wants permanent situ- 





18 years’ 


—All-round man, compositor and pressman, 
desires 


years in label office, capable taking charge, 
married, steady. O 644. 


experience, desires to 


10 years’ 
temperate; union. 


strictly 


expe- 





“Box 381, Dunmore, Pa. 


experience in book 
627 N. 12th 





reliable in every way. 











PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION ROOMS. 


LODGING, 50 cents to $1.50; breakfasts, 30 cents; near exposition and 

having view of illumination and fireworks; on line trolley and steam 
cars to ‘Niagara, exposition and down-town; every comfort; free use 
of bath, hot and cold water; telephone, safe for valuables, correspond- 
ence and reading-room, maps and guides. WRIGHT, Electric Printer, 
proprietor, The Depew, 15 Depew avenue, Buffalo, New York. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALL-RQUND PRINTER — Has had charge of composing-room employ- 
ing 7 men, doing commercial and age — union, married, 
sober; 16 years’ experience; state wages will pay. O 643. —__ 


ALL- ROUND PRINTER with 8 years’ experience on daily paper; pres- 
ent foreman (working from office .boy to foremanship) ; oroughly 
understands Simplex machine; best of references; strictly temperate. 


0 649. 
AM EXPERIENCED and posted on stock, estimating, etc.; thorough 











practical knowledge of details essential to proper conductance of suc- 


rinting-plant; good executive ability; seek engagement as mana- 


cessful 
oreman with appreciative firm. O 679. 


ger or 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST — Rapid, thoroughly competent 
man, desires position in Rocky Mountain or Pacific Coast region; 

first-class references given; can take charge several machines; sober, 

reliable. O 592. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR. M ACHINIST; book or news; 
and accurate; average speed; sober; O 647. 


LITHO ARTIST —Young man, experienced in lettering, stipple, crayon 
and sketching, desires situation in first-class establishment. O 640. 


MACHINIST- OPERATOR, now employed, desires change; rapid and 
“accurate; understands ‘machine thoroughly; best of references. O 575. 


MACHINIST- OPERATOR, now employed, desires non-union position 
east of Mississippi River; experienced, accurate and strictly temper- 

ate; several years’ experience in care of machines; best references. 
654. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants position; 
machines in new plant or take charge; 

fast operator; wants change from present position; 

O 43. 

MODERN At all- round printer wants foremanship of weekly newspaper 
and job office in Northwest; sober, single, best references. .V 641. 


union; clean 


prefer West. 








would install one to three 
machinist of experience and 
splendid references. 





ae * 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 


THE LATEST IMPROVED OF ALL 
AND BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 


130 FULTON ST., 


SoLD AS A SPECIALTY By ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 


NEW YORK Type Founbers Co. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 








OPERATOR-MACHINIST, non-union, in or near Chicago; $18 per 
week; strictly sober, best of references. O 642. 

PERMANENT POSIT ION WANTED —Compositor, job or news 
office; competent and reliable, young man, 24, married, non-union, 


useful in small 


quick and willing, careful estimator, etc.; ;, especially 
state salary; 


office; _best references; go anywhere; now in Connecticut; 

open November 10. O 639. 

PHOTOENGRAVER, understanding all branches of work, including 
3-color, wants position in South or Southwest; has outfit for all 

classes of work; references given and required. oO 653. 





PRACTICAL FOREMAN — Sixteen years’ experience; thorough knowl- 
edge of Linotype mechanism; newspaper or job office; total abstainer 

and hustler. O 656. 

PRACTICAL WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants posi- 
tion; married, best of references, union, strictly first-class. oO 344. 





PRESSMAN, CYLINDER, desires to ‘make a change; experienced on 
three-color, catalogue and commercial work; Northwest preferred; 
best references. O 356. 


PRESSMAN, now foreman of an Eastern pressroom, having been there 
the past 4 years, accustomed to all grades of fine half-tone and cata- 
logue work, etc., wishes to make a change; best of references. O 585. 











RE PORTE R wants position on small city paper; 18 months’ experience 
668. 


on Chicago dailies. Good references. O 





SITUATION by web pressman, competent to take charge of engine-room; 
reference; sober. Lock Box 546, Ennis, Texas. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





. : WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


STE REO MATRICES, 13 ems, in one, two, three column, 20 to 24 
inches long; stories, general information, suitable news papers; price, 

a matter. C. T. ALEXANDER & & CO., Brighton, Victoria, Aus- 

tralia 

WANTED —Advertising novelties suitable for printers or newspaper 

; silat C. T. ALEXANDER & CO., Brighton, Victoria, Aus- 

ralia 














MISCELLANEOUS, 


A COLD PROCESS STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on- pron 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and speci- 
mens for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. Thirty-third st., New York York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All aig “e. at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, A. 


BECOME OPERATOR-MACHINIST —Taught by mail; catalogue on 
request. SCHOOL OF THE LINOTYPE, Glens Falls, New York. 
CRAWFORD’S INK REDUCER makes ink go further and work better. 

Try it. All dealers. 
CRAWFORD’S INK REDUCER doesn’t affect bright colors. 
dealer sells it. 


CRAWFORD’S INK REDUCER just the thing ‘el inking rollers during 
damp and sticky weather. Your dealer has it 

















Your 








SITUATION WANTED —An opportunity to learn the Linotype by 
young lady compositor; have had some experience on Linotype. O 595. 





SITUATION WANTED by sober, reliable printer as foreman on small 
daily paper, or will work in job office. O 631. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT —The only 
Linotype School giving practical instruction in both operating and 
og students can enter any time; references, Bien: Lino- 
© (o., New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON LINO- 

A "PE SCHOOL, 610 G street, Washington, D. C. 





SITU 15 years’ experience as fore- 
man; O 583. 


SITUATION WANTED — Stereotyper and pressman, first-class man; 
will go anywhere; 12 years’ experience. Oo 632. 


STE ADY SITUATION wanted by an up-to-date young , printer, job or 
636. 


ATION WANTED by stereotyper; 
knows all about stereotyping half-tones. 











ad. man; reliable; references. 
SUPERINTENDENCY or managership desired by expert city printer; 
high-class journals, commercial and jobwork a specialty; executive 
references. O 617, 


ability for handling men and volume of business; 
New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Practical, all-round man, with 17 years’ expe- 

rience in large offices erecting and operating electrotyping plants and 
printing business in general, last two years overseeing most complete 
printing plant north of Boston, well acquainted with handling of men, 
stock + material, wishes to connect with progressive house as right- 
hand man under capable manager; references. O 309. 








SUPERINTENDENT —Thorough, practical printer of 15 years’ expe- 
rience desires position as superintendent or foreman of plant See, 
@ high-grade product; now employed; at liberty November 1. O 651. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S POSITION by first-class foreman large office; 
expert compositor, half-tone pressman, stock buyer, enggaa 5S all- 
round printer 21 years; advertising and newspaper experience. SUPER- 
INTE =NDE NT, 30x 458, Hartford, Connecticut. 
TO ® ROP RIETORS OR MANAGERS —As the busy season opens up 
it behooves you to see that you have the most careful and experienced 
men in charge of your departments. I have had large experience in some 
of the very best printing establishments in the country, both East and 
West; thorough systematizer; high-grade, up to date; experienced esti- 
mator; steady, reliable; holding excellent position, but wish a change; 
references and samples; business builder; reasonable pay; can put 
your establishment to the front if given a change, either as superintend- 
ent, mand iger or assistant manager. O 419. 


UP-TO-DATE, all-round, Ar job and news printer wants steady situ- 
ation; sober, reliable, single, union; employed now; Northwest pre- 
ferred. O 641. 


UP-TO-DATE, 
understands buying and estimating. 

















all-round printer wants charge of daily or job office; 
State salary. O 663. 





W AN TE D- - By a newspaper man, 30 years old, position on periodical 

or magazine; am practical printer; had 2 years’ experience as 
reporter on daily; Af years as editor and manager of country weekly; 
references. _B. D. 2 ENSON, Orion, Illinois. 


WANTED — By machinist- -operator, speedy, accurate, competent, sober, 
position West or South; can take entire charge of machines; speedy 
on keyboard. Address C. Nebraska. 


WANTED By thoroughly competent man, position as superintendent 
of medium-sized printing plant or foreman composing-room; execu- 

tive ability, systematic and once I men to advantage; can estimate; 

South preferred. O 444. 

WANTED By thoroughly competent printer situation as manager, 
superintendent or foreman of a printery or printing department; 

very modern. REX, New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — F irst-class, up-to-date job and ad. man, now employed, 
desires to make a change; 15 years’ practical experience in all-round 
a place ¥ here good, 








E., 1605 Central avenue, Kearney, 














work; strictly temperate and steady ; permanent; 
clean work is _apppreciated is desired; union shop « only. O 633. 
WANTED - - Opportunity to learn to operate a Linotype by book and job 


printer and proofreader. O 655. 
WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants situation; 
mechanic; best references. _O 66s. 


YOUNG Mz AN, ruler, forwarder, finisher, abhes situation in n charge of 
bindery; can estimate on work of f every _description. 59. 





thorough 





You NG MAN with some knowledge of pen-and-ink work would like 
situation with newspaper or engraving plant. O 674. 








PRINTERS — Can run city daily or weekly at country expenses. Inves- 


tigate. Card to C. T. Smith, Fulton, Kentucky. Box D 73. 


STEREOTYPING PAPER, hot or cold process; for best results use pre- 
pared face and backs manufactured by FRIEDRICH SCHREINER 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 


Washington street, Chicago. 
ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition), 
represents the best collection of 
half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 
., poses in the world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 
!’ Complete catalogue 50 cents (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 




















—omerre 
Graveyards 


Burial places for the photographic failures 
which occur with the best people and the 
best outfits, can be avoided by using a 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat f-6.8 


Order your camera with it, or if you 
have an outfit, ask your dealer to ‘exchange. 

No day is too dark for Plastigmat f-6.8, 
no shutter too fast, no subject too difficult. 


tells why. 


lens. 


Plastigmat Booklet 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


INCORPORATED 1866. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


New York 



























LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 


Everything pertaining to linotype machines can be ordered from this office. 
Orders will re prompt and careful attention. J. W. SUTHERLAND, 960 Monon 
Bldg., Chicago, the only supply house authorized by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


POSTAL CARDS 


PAPER CUTTER KNIVES «an be sharpened 
or whetted right in the machine (any style or size, hand 
or power) with Hoerner’s Little Wonder Sharpener. 
Only $3; cash with order, $2.85; by mail, $3.13. Cir- 
cular and testimonials on application. For sale by 

all dealers, or by the inventor, ; 





BOUGHT IF UNCANCELED, = OR 
WRITTEN ON ONE OR BOTH SIDES. 
POSTAL SUPPLY CO. 96 5th AVE. CHICAGO. 














to make a good Pad is to use the best 


J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Ill. 
materials. Eight years of undivided at- 


The Best i ay tention to this one subject has made 


R. R. B. Padding wee the best on the market. 5 and 10 pound pails, 
16 cents per pound. ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort Street, New York. 


TRY IT ON YOVR “LINO.” 


If you are using Dixon’s No. 635 Graphite on the 
spacebands of your Linotype machine, you are using the 
best lubricant known. If you are not, let us send you sample 
free of charge. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Gasoline 


TN Olds Engines 


een Are Safe 


Because the gasoline supply is below the 
engine and can be pumped up only as fast 
as used, the oversupply returning by over- 
flow pipe, which if plugged will stop the 
engine. Write for catalogue, it describes 
them in detail. 








oa ] 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 





1298 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





THE ONLY AUTOMATIC, ECONOMICAL 
AND SAFE POWER FOR PRINTERS. 


Our 3 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, w ith 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
Made in sizes from 1 to4oH. P. Send for catalogue. 
A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St.,. NEW YORK CITY. 
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: CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ee 


¢ WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-dateGATLING GUN § 
2 system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

¢ THE BEST ona — solid, perfect rollers by the best 

( ormulas. 

> q 
) THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
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LIONEL MOSES —_ 
IMPORTER pen 
66-68 DUANE STREET. 
(Telephone, 633 Franklin) OTHER 
> > NEW YORK IMPORTED 
N 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 
pee boleh PAPERS 




















BOOK PAPERS 


We carry the finest line of these papers in 
the country, and can satisfy any demand. 
Among our papers are : 





Colored Enamel 

**Saxon’’ White Enamel 

‘*‘Premier’’ Cream Enamel 

**Caxton’’ All Rag Laid 

**Kent’’ All Rag Wove 
Egg Shell 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


273, 275 and 277 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Art Half-Tone 
“DS. & S. C. White and Tint 
**Star’’ S. & S. C. White and Tint 
No. 1S. & C. White and Tint 
No.1 S. & C. Colored or Laid 
**Waco’”’ M. F. B. 


Send for Samples 











The Durant Counters 


, have been on 
the market 


0 2) <M for twenty-two years 
ok W.N.DURANT (0 





_ MILWAUKEE.WIS and never equaled 








For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 























THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 


Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief-line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work. 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Our complete pamphlet, ‘‘ Books and Utilities,’ giving list of books and other 
useful articles tor printers, engravers, proofreaders, writers, 
etc., sent free to any address. 














“ HIGH QUALITY 
AND LOW PRICE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY 


THE CHALK PLATE Co. 
110 N. 4TH ST. ST. LOUIS 


BY 
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It Finishes Strong. 


The city of Mexico is supplied with water brought by an elaborate aqueduct 





over a distance of 37 miles. The huge affair winds its slow length along until it 
reaches the city, when it suddenly stops, as if tired. And so, for this last half-mile, 
water-carriers convey the water on their backs to the different houses, at consider- 
able expense to the users. 

It is the last half-mile that makes all the difference between completion and non- 
completion, between success and mediocrity, between large profits and a bare living. 

It is so in presses. To many printers all presses seem about alike. They do 
not see that in the few final shortcomings of so many presses lies all the difference 
between success and mediocrity in the product—between large profits and a bare 
living to the printer. 

The Cottrell Press draws out every last cent of profit, reaches up for every 


last single impression, and gives the printer all there is of profit in a job. 


em 8 Cottrell & Sons Co., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, -Il. 





PRINTING Nor 


iva CHICAGO™ 


dap 


SNIINIY, 


ao 


a 


PRINTED WITH 
CHROME YELLOW, DEEP, NO. 6597. 
SCARLET GERANIUM, NO. 7380 


AZURE BLUE, NO. 6670 
BRILLIANT GREEN, LIGHT, NO. 6549 


PRINTED ON A 
“MIEHLE” TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
POLYCHROME PAPER MADE BY 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO., NEW YORK CITY 











Q 











WORKS AT | «HANOVER GERMANY. 
NEWARK N.J. MOSCOW RUSSIA. 


e ™ARNECKE, 


PRINTING INK CO. 


PRINTING 48° LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 








JAENECKE’S HALF-TONE INKS 
have won favor and renown among the print- 
ers, because they-combine all the essential 
qualifications for printing from fine half-tone 
cuts. They are made specially for haiteane 
printing, bringing out the details of the 
picture with accuracy and prominence a 
We have prepared a small booklet, showing 
various qualities and shades of some of our 
half-tones inks. This booklet illustrates the 
inks in solid and screen effect, and is well 
worth sending for a copy of, which will be 


mailed free on application as 


NEWARK N.J. 
NEW YORK 
© CHICAGO 


S/ENNA BROWN, NO. 6486. 
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Tables Set by Machinery 


WITH THE 


2 LANSTON 
MONOTYPE 


BESIDES WHICH 
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It Casts and Sets Single Types. It casts either Solid or Leaded. 

It Justifies Automatically. It Sets All Measures up to 42 Picas, and Overruns 
It produces excellent Commercial Types. Automatically. 

It carries the Full Font — 225 Characters. It Sets Tables straight across, any number of columns, 


It has all Fonts Interchangeable — Agate to Pica and puts in its own rules. 


included. Requires no Distribution, either of Type or Matrices. 





The only all-around Composing 
Machine. 
No other machine approaches it. 











With the MONOTYPE Machine you can do books, newspapers, magazines, time-tables, catalogues and 
every class of straight composition. 


We are now ready to install machines and to exhibit testimonials from users and samples of actual com- 
mercial work. 


The machines can be seen in commercial operation in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Buffalo, and other cities. 


Installations are being effected by rotation, priority of date securing precedence. 


We look to intrinsic merit to get us your orders. 








FOR TERMS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY, TO THE 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—309 Broadway. Main Office — WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WALTER SOOTT &C 
PLAINFIEL DING. U.S 





The Scott All-Size Rotary Web Machine——CLASS Q. 




















Six Thousand Sheets 


ARE PRINTED EVERY HOUR ON THE 


SCOTT sizi ROTARY 


THIS MACHINE WILL CUT OFF 
eighty-eight different lengths of sheet, print them on one or both sides, and deliver 
them flat on the delivery table. 


THIS MACHINE WILL PRINT 


catalogues, magazines, periodicals, newspapers, telegraph blanks, circulars, and any 
other kind of work. 


LONG RUNS OF PRESSWORK 


can be turned out on this machine quickly, and printed as well as on a flat-bed press. 


EVERY LARGE OFFICE 
in the country should be equipped with at least one of these machines. They 
would pay for themselves in a short time. 





SEND TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR CATALOGUE and FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THIS WONDERFUL PRESS 





We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution 
Presses with Front Fly and Printed-Side-Up Deliveries, Flat-Bed Perfecting, Rotary Magazine, Color and 


Newspaper Presses. 


























WALTER SCOTT & CO. 














NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building PLAI NFIE LD, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block - oo oo 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building id 

BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building Cable Address 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 


Class HN — Four Roller, Two-Revolution Press, 
Front Fly Delivery. 
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GILL 


New York, Plates that 
Print # 


{ Our half-tone plates 
please the printers... . 
Why? Because they are 
made primarily for the 
wear and tear of a power 
press and not for hand- 
press proof results alone. 
They are deep; they 
are blocked just right ; 
they make both printer 
and customer happy. :: 


The Gill Engraving 
Company 


140 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


‘Ye pleased Printer} 

















Senmipons Specialties. 


If you wish to please ae: Use 
erfectly gummed: 


c no Gumied Pa et IS, iS LA nd: 
rinted advertising novelties-D gnison mmed Seals. 

Furnish hed in Red. Green, Gold. Silver and Blue. 

For Calendar work- Dennisons calendar Eyelets »~ dummed ec ae 

S),. a , ; a —— Se bg 













© sosTor- hess 4 
. PHILA. CHICAGO- 














GUMMED PAPER 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDER 


Sheet Conveyor Frame folded up. All automatic devices mechanically controlled 


THE DEXTER SPECIAL PERIODICAL FOLDER 
Folds Double 16’s, Single 8’s, 16’s and 32’s 








WRT TE FOR CAT AL OG Es 


immune, - Dnt ROLDER CO, 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


LOND NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street 
TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 














Do not fail to visit our Exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition, Workshop Graphic Arts. 
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ALWAYS. 
REASONABLE, 
* RELIABLE AND 


¥s 


00006066) isn a. TIEXT 


- ENG RAVERS 


ESS ee f 























MAP, WOOD. AND 
METAL ENGRAVING. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER YOUR 


Winter Rollers 








We make the Best 
Not the Cheapest 








SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


Chicago Roller Co. 


84-86 MARKET STREET 
CHICAGO 


We make ROLLERS for some of the largest 
houses within a radius of 700 miles of Chicago 























We refer you to a few of the largest 
houses in Chicago: 
The Henry O. Shepard Co., Printers of ‘‘ The Inland Printer.’’ 
Poole Brothers, Railroad and General Printers. 
Hollister Brothers, Three-color Process and Half-tone Printers. 
Western Newspaper Union. 
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THE KIDDER PRESS CO. 


Builders of 
all kinds 
of 
Rotary Presses 
and Special 
Printing 
Machinery of 
any kind. 


FACTORY : 


DOVER, N. H. 


36 x 48 HAND-FEED, FOUR-COLOR ROTARY. 


NEW STYLE 
ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS 
(TWO - COLOR ) 
Built to print one, or two, or three colors. 


Sheet Delivery or Roll Product, or both, combined in same press. 


Sizes 30 x 40 and 36 x 48. 


HE above press is in- 
tended for Colored 
Newspaper Supplements, 
Wrapping Paper and Bags. 
This is a high-grade press 
and capable of a very fine 
quality of work. Speed is 
limited by capacity of feeder. 











Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Sole Agents, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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The Huber Direct Acting 
Crank Movement Press 





i : 
3°) HUBER PRINTING PRESS CO. rf ‘ 





The Crank Movement is — by agin — and — — as wine ~ most 
perfect mechanical device for disseminating the greatest amount of power 
with the least friction, hence the simplest and best mechanism for driving and reversing the beds of cylinder printing-presses. 


Our improved form of the Direct ACTING CRANK surpasses everything yet produced, giving the highest speed, the smoothest 
travel and the least wear. ‘The Huser is the only press in which the bed and cylinder are controlled by absolutely pure cranks. 


Four tracks, the entire length of the press, each four-inch face, steel shod on bed and ribs, carrying 


Impression a most substantial bed upon solid hardened steel anti-friction rollers. 


Re ister We discard as incompetent the old form of register rack containing five or six teeth placed upon one side 
of the bed, which only serves to start the bed and cylinder together, but does not control their relative travel 
after the first few inches of the stroke. The Huser Continuous Register Rack represents a full cut steel tooth in both rack and 


pinion, attached underneath and in the center of the bed. . 
The mechanism controlling the front and under guides enables them to be set close to the tympan without tearing it, and 


avoids all wrinkling of the sheet. These features produce absolutely perfect register in the HUBER. 


Distribution and Rollers All form and plate rollers are interchangeable, and the latter as well as 

the former are continuously driven by cut gears. Each set can be 
separated from their vibrators, and raised clear of both form and ‘ink plate by the movement of a lever, while a movable 
carriage renders the form rollers easy of access. 


place the HusBer under the full control of the operator at 


Trip, Brake and Back-up =, 





Call upon us or our agents, and give We are prepared to No.0 BED 46 X62, MATTER 40/2 X 68--4 ROLLERS 
; . . ; a \y as 48--3 fa 
us the opportunity of demonstrating the furnish the following sizes ese eae eg = 
tae sil a. calimedt ‘ ll-k k No. 2 39% X 82, es «KSoers 
validity of our claims, showing our in our well-known cran o2%* 8 xen, a See 
machinery and quoting prices. movement presses : No.3 “ 29 xa3, “ 24 X 29--4 

















Let us show you the value in profits of the TWO-COLOR PRESS for labels and all kinds of colorwork. The Sheet 
Perfecting for book and catalogue printing. - 





VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 


Agents Pacific Coast........ HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Western Office . .. . 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Agents, Sydney, N.S.W...PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. Telephone, 801 Harrison. 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. H. W. THORNTON, ...... ss eceeee ee» Manager 
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SurNew No. 1 ENAMELED 
none BOOK PAPER 


UPON COMPARISON WITH HIGH-PRICED PAPERS WILL BE FOUND TO BE 


Whiter Shade aa Higher Finish 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
























Size of Building, The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper Capacity, 
560x500 feet. 2,000 reams daily, 


THE PRINTING QUALITY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
IN THESE PAGES. 


Che Champion Coated Paper CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 809 Merchants Loan and Trust Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, : : : : : : 909 Mutual Reserve Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, :::: : 527 Commercial Street. 
LONDON OFFICE, Spicer Bros., Ltd., : 19 New Bridge Street. 

























Our paper is carried in stock by all paper dealers everywhere 











WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. 
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LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


IN AMERICA 








1902 


Imported—Domestic 


CALENDARS 
HANGERS 
CUTOUTS 
ETC, *sincsses 


CALENDAR PADS 








Our B.-T. Photo-Print Cal- 
endars will please you in 
quality and price. 

New Fancy Imported and 
Domestic Souvenir Calendars. 

Burbank Indian Calendars. 


Paper and Aluminum Ad- 
vertising Novelties, Etc. 


Terms and Price-lists upon 
application, 


Bennett-Thomas 
Mfg. Co. 


Importers, Makers, and Jobbers 
328-334 Dearborn St. 


Chicago 




















An 
Up-to-date 
Mailing 
Device 


The Polly Mailing Wrapper 


The most economical, durable and practical Wrapper 
For Mailing Calendars, Catalogues, Blue Prints, 
Hangers, Engravings, Lithographs, etc. 


It can be addressed flat. Contents can be removed without injury. 
Return card printed free of charge, thus saving you the expense of labels. 
Saves Postage and Labor. Any size and quantity made to order. 
Send for samples and quotations. Manufactured by 


The Polly Wrapper Co. 


514-515 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 




















Always in Stock 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS—NO DELAYS—AT 






AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. & BRANCHES 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER & BRANCHES 
Go.tpinc Co. & BRANCHES Stalisei = s3 
REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS EVERYWHERE:: :: 








Model 27 












Size, 1% x}. 


N? 


( Fac-simile Impression ) 


FuLLY GUARANTEED 





the only absolutely 
reliable type - high 








$14.00 less 10% 


——= 10 days 


60 


NET 

















ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 
ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 
STEEL FIGURES 
BUILT TO WEAR 





The Recognized Standard 


OF THE WORLD 
Because It is the only type-high numbering machine 


perfect in design, construction and finish. 








It is the only machine that can be easily 
taken apart (for cleaning purposes) and put 
together in a second. 


Because 






it only | eneagre a forged steel plunger 
geared direct to the pawl-swing—without 
pins or screws. 


Because 





It is furnished with steel side plates instantly 
removable—indispensable when surrounded 
with type (no screws). 


Because 


The case is of the finest brass, nickel finish. 
No cheap, experimental composition. 


Because 





Printers everywhere— who have made a 
study of numbering machines—agree 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 


Because 


















of every description made to 
order. Lowest prices. 








Write us your requirements. 


Special Numbering Machines The Bates 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Factory: 706-710 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, New York, U. S. A. 
MANCHESTER; 


BRANCHES: 





Machine Company 


346 BRoapway, New York, U.S. A. 







Paris; Lonpon, Machinery Trust, Ltd. 


























PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 


1-9 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


» Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


Unrivaled for 


G 





139 W. TUPPER Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


PIONEER OF 


Pins: 
TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 


Feed Guides 
Attachments 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send t 





ripper Fingers 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 














oe] 
Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


EDWARD i. MEGILL, No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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of all make-ready blankets falsely represented 


Beware 
Any printing press packing that has closely woven 


wire loops or spring coils for resisting force is Tympalyn; all others are not. 
There is rubber in Tympalyn, but this rubber does not contain the make- 
ready saving properties of Tympalyn—being used simply to hold the 
springs in their relative position. 
Rubber is not firm enough to resist the pressure necessary to 
print fine work any more than it was years ago, no matter 
how hard the printing surface over it may be. 
No inferior article is ever copied, and the fact that 
there are other goods on the market repre- 
sented as Tympalyn is proof positive of 
Tympalyn’s merit. 


The T'ympalyn Company 
22 High Street 
Boston, Mass. 




















SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


























THE LATEST AND BEST FOR JOB COMPOSITORS 


Modern Gype Display 


Compiled and edited by ED. S. RALPH, especially for ‘‘THoe INLAND PRINTER.” 

















Seventy-six pages, 74x9%inches. About 140 specimens of every-day commercial work, set 
in the prevailing style, with introductory and instructive reading matter. Price 50c. postpaid. 








Read what one printer says about itt. 


Mr. Ep. S. RALPH: New York, August 8, 1gor. 


Dear Sir,—Just bought a copy of ‘‘ Modern Type Display.’’ Indeed no words can express the satisfac- 
tion for the small cost of this brochure. The introduction is right to the point and has so much food to 
digest that one should read and re-read it, and then think it over. 

Many a book that is written on printing has taken up at least fifty to seventy-five pages trying to explain 
what you have in the first five pages of this work. I can only express my appreciation by saying that it is 
too good a book for fifty cents. 

You certainly deserve considerable credit for compiling this work, as it is certainly worth four times its 


cost to any enterprising printer. Respectfully, ROBERT J STEIN 


You should order a copy at once. 





The Iriland Printer Co. He SS 
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Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3=-C ihe OR 
SS 

INKS|-+..+; 

FOR DARK: INKS 


COLORED || THE BEST 
PAPERS # # || MADE #422 




















IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND }. 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Chas: Heiinath, sites warsssares 


OFFICE & FAcTorY, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw YorkK 











CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 


























The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 





3 .  . i ie | “ 
7ull Size No. 2 Machine —Scoring Blade. 


(INNES NN 





is ie: an ae a ted oe” 
Full Size No 2 Machine— Perforating Blade raised. 





END VIEWS If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very.small, can be saved many 
Showing times over in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 

Perforated Blade 

raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inKing it at 

and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. Two blades, a perforating and a 

Scoring Blade scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. ‘The blade, which rises and falls at 


depressed. each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 

















—= MANUFACTURED BY - es 





Made in Four Sizes: 
No. 1 — Perforates or Scores pi inches In stock and for sale by all 


Un $8 Guten adds ~©<DDamon Perforator Co. 


‘ on, ae rinters’ materials. 
Special Sizes made to order up to seven- = , ; 142 MAIN STREET )) d OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


teen (17) inches length of blades. 


ON EXHIBITION at the BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO’S EXHIBIT, Graphic Arts Workshop, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
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PLANTS 


world. 


All our machines can be operated by either 
Lundell or Crocker-Wheeler Electric Motors. 





| com 


No plant can be entirely 
up-to-date that lacks 

some of Wesel’s Machines 
and Appliances. 


F. WESEL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
82 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
THE MACHINERY TRUST, 
189 FLEET ST.” 


LtTp., 
Lonpbon, E. C. 


We are building the most ad- 
vanced, most efficient, and most 


@ durable Electrotyping, Stereotyp- 
ing and Photo-Engraving Machinery in the 


INLAND PRINTER. 


WESEL QUALITY 
ELECTROTYPING 













90,7 


ie} ai 


mm 


Mil 





COMMERCIAL ENS 


WESEL PLANTS RECENTLY INSTALLED 


GAL VANOPLASTIK, Berlin, Germany. 


The largest pc pep ae. stereotyping plant in the world ; and the 


first in which all the machines are operated by direct-connected electric 
motors. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, London, England. 
Printers for the British Government, 
proved hydraulic moulding presses. 


NEW YORK HERALD, New York. 


Plant contains improved hydraulic moulding press; all machines with 
separate motors. 


NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plant has our 30 x 36 hydraulic moulding press, with all other machines 


designed to make two-page plates; all machines operated by separate 
direct-connected motors. 


This plant has one of our im- 


PUBLIC PRINTING OFFICE, Maaila, Philippine Islands. 


Ordered by the United States Government; a very complete electro 
typing and stereotyping plant; all machines operated by direct 
connected electric motors. 

GENERAL MANIFOLD COMPANY, Franklin, Pa. 


A model plant; all machines with separate direct-connected motors. 


SCRANTON ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 


Another very complete and model plant; ail machines with separate 
direct-connected motors. 


SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
A large and model electrotyping and photo-engraving plant, not 


excelled in the United States; all machines driven by direct-connected 
electric motors. 


TIMES-MIRROR CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
LESLIE SYNDICATE, New York. 
This has one of our gas-heated electrotyping furnaces. 

HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, London, England. 

MADRID ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, Madrid, Spain. 

DAY STAR ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIEBERMANN & COMPANY, New York. 


NEWARK ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
A very complete, large and up-to-date belt-driven plant. 





SEND FOR LIST OF SECONDHAND MACHINERY 
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Sigmund Ullman 
Company “* 








Manufacturers of 


PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRONZE POWDERS 




















146th Street and Park Avenue 
New York ===: 
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THE WHITLOC 


AS BUILT TODAY Is 
THE IDEAL CYLINDER PRESS 





to appreciate what these machines are, and what they will accomplish in 
the modern pressroom of an up-to-date, enterprising printing plant. There 
are many makes of presses, but only ONE best ‘Press. In the Whitlock 
you have it. Here are some of its good points: nee ee oa eS 


OyNe. those who are using the NEW WHITLOCK PRESSES can begin 


A patented new Crank Bed Motion | A patented Driven Angle Roller 


—the simplest, swiftest, smoothest-running and most durable of all Hi . g 
modern bed motions. Arrangemen —a correct mechanical device with- 
out the objectionable belting or chain 
A at nt d T B d —being a box type bed hav- of gears used in all other angle roller arrangements, and which, 
p ente ype e ing a bottom instead of besides, merely dab a line of ink on to the ink plate or on the first 
only ribbing underneath, insuring more than double the strength angle roller, but driven by rack and gears, the first top angle roller 
of other type beds, and besides is the only type bed which, aiter receives the ink from the ductor roller, which makes a complete 


being planed, is scraped absolutely true. revolution on the angle roller before returning to the fountain roller. 


A patented Air Spring Arrangement A patented Hinged Roller Frame 


—simple, easy and quick of adjustment, bringing the air springs 


into quick combination for change e e e 
a ib with Offsetting Roller Device & 





A atented Nesetitn —the only fountain on any 

p cylinder press not bolted —so finely balanced that an easy swing of a lever accomplishes 
fixedly to the frames, but tipping at any angle, so that ink can not the lifting of the top riding and vibrator rollers from the form 
work away from the fountain roller, causing gray sheets to be run ; rollers, and raises the form rollers from off the form quickly and 
also, by reason of its tipped position, using all the ink to the last without labor. 
ounce. 


WHAT OTHER PRESS EMBODIES ALL THESE FEATURES ? 





Ghe Whitlock has 


Both Trip and Back-up Motions Heavy Sole Plate - 
Front Fly or Carrier (printed side up) Delivery Closed Periphery of Cylinder 


And other valuable improvements. Ask our salesmen about them, or write for circulars. 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK .. 121 Times Building er " Rony ~4 ioc, vein an 
ona: . H. Schroeter ro., . Mitchell Street, ,GA. 
BOSTON ... 309 Weld Building EUROPEAN AGENTS 


CHICAGO . . 706 Fisher Building T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, ENG. 
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Golding Paper Cutters 


THREE STYLES: Lever, Hand Wheel and Power; each style made in 
TWO SIZES: No. 25, cuts 2514 inches, and No. 30, cuts 3014 inches. 

















The Golding idea in the construction of printers’ machinery is to apply the power in the 
most direct manner without the use of such mechanical makeshifts as cams or slides. In the 
GOLDING PAPER CUTTERS the power is applied to both 
ends of the knife-bar through the medium of two rocking levers 
which in turn are operated by a powerful crank on the large 
gear wheel shaft. The knife in its descent delivers a clean 
shear cut to the stock and has that steady, downward move- 
ment which is characteristic of all direct and solid connections 
It is, with no exception whatever, the 


Most Poweriul Action 


FRICTION CLUTCH, 


that is used on paper cutters of any or all classes, and it is proof against the insidious 
effects of wear. If there is one feature more than another which ought to induce you 
to investigate the merits of the GOLDING PAPER CUTTERS it is this one of practical 
freedom from the disastrous consequences of wear. 

Incidentally we would like to call your attention to the 
friction clutch we use on the GOLDING POWER CUTTERS. 
An investigation of our clutch will convince you that, beside it, 
all other mechanisms of this character are crude, cumbersome 
and clumsy contrivances. The clutch as we use it is easy of 
operation, simple and rapid of adjustment and is automatically 
released and stopped. It responds instantly to a very slight 
effort, and yet the position and action of the handle is such 
as to effectually prevent an accidental application of the power to the knife-bar. 

If you contemplate putting in a paper cutter or are not satisfied with those you are 
now operating at present, a thorough investigation of the GOLDING PAPER CUTTER 
‘will more than repay you for the time and trouble you spend on it. At least be sure 
you receive the circulars we are mailing on the 1oth of each month. Write our nearest store. 


GOLDING G CO. 


BUILDERS OF PRINTERS’ HIGH-GRADE 
MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


CRANK ROCKER CONNECTION, 





BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill Square. PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch Street. 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street. aE CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue. 





THE GOLDING JOBBER IS THE GREATEST PROFIT EARNER, as no other platen printing press 
begins to equal it in time and labor saving attachments. It will save you thirty-three per cent of the cost of 
labor you are expending on crank-action presses, do better work, and there is no wear out to it. 

SEE OUR BOOKLET THIS MONTH 
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Our Patrons indicate their own Terms. 


Linotypes 


















N. OTWITHSTANDING 
Sera) Our Otter to lease Lino- — 
ss types with the privilege 
ot purchasing at end of rental 
year and applying the rental 
paid toward the price of the 
machine, more machines are 
being SOLD than formerly. 



























ee LINOTYPE COMPANT 
©@OOOO TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
P. T. DODGE, President. 
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The Best is the Cheapest in the End. 









>] 


Purchased 






































Three 


Terms: | 
| Years time 















Lease ae 
Or a- fh A on 
Purchase tiempo =€©6©6©6—ChCO| «C#Purchase 




















‘ i 
' ® 
| ; 
Be Se 
ay 








A Purchased LINOTYPE Increases 
Vour Assets 


MERGENTHALER T INOTYPE COMPANY 
©OOOOOO TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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JENNEY LINOTYPE MOTOR 





The only successful and absolutely 
satisfactory 


GEARED 
LINOTYPE 
MOTOR 


on the market. 








Has no rival for economy, reliability, regulation 
of speed, or artistic design. 








Correspondence solicited. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


See advertisement and reading notice in September number. 











THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD CO, |rrmezeteerce 









LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 








perfect in character, true align- 








PRINTERS & BINDERS 





ADVERTISEMENT 
ce 0 M P 0S IT I ON 


IF you wish a well-designed 
and well-set advertisement, 
ask us to help you out. We 
have the type, the knowledge 
and the facilities to do the 
work properly. Ads. set and 
electrotyped at reasonable 
prices. Type, borders and 
rules new and up to date. 











ment, no ‘‘ whiskers,’’ no 
blow-holes, slugs that are the 
same size at both ends and 
will lock up properly—see us. 
We charge a little more than 
some people, but the work is 
worth the difference. : : : : 


SEE 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 









Notice our new Linotype Composition 
Department and our Department for the 
Artistic Setting of Advertisements. :: :: 
:: 2: Work from the trade is solicited. 



































CAGES! 














WE DO EDITION BINDING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, EMBOSSING AND CASE- 
MAKING OF ALL KINDS FOR THE TRADE 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
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UNIVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 






































The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and carefully tempered. 











THOUSANDS IN USE 


by best houses in this country and abroad. 











Built in FIVE SIZES, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 
a ““ “6 “ 67.8 


“ce 
“ce 
““c 








Write for Catalogue. 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 





























HE above cut illustrates a DOUBLE SIXTEEN DROP- ROLL MARGINAL- 
‘i FEED BOOK FOLDER. It has Automatic Side Registers, Automatic Sheet 
Retarder, Automatic Head Perforators, that overcome all ‘‘buckling,’’ and Packing 
Troughs that are movable up or down to suit the various sizes of work. Mechanical Auto- 
matic Points can be included when required. In changing to inset work there are no cams 
to retime or reset, no tapes to cut and resew, the change being made in a moment’s time. 
It will fold a single 16, double 16’s, delivering separately, and single 32 by insetting. 





OUR LIST INCLUDES SINGLE, DOUBLE, QUADRUPLE AND SPECIAL FOLDING MACHINERY 
TO MEET ALMOST ANY REQUIREMENT, AND EMBODIES ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO — 279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK — 28 Reade Street 
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ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC 
PAPER-FEEDING MACHINES 











The above cut shows the ‘* Economic ’’ Feeder attached to a folding machine. f 


HIS combination is in use in most of the principal bookbinderies, on book and pamphlet 
T work, throughout the United States and Europe. Folding machines usually have a 
capacity far beyond the ability of a hand feeder to feed them, and therefore a large 
increase in production over hand feeding is gained by the use of the Automatic Feeder. It takes 
up less room than the feed-board of the folder and from 5,000 to 15,000 sheets can be placed on 
the piling-board at one time. We are prepared to attach our machine to any make or style of 
drop-roll folding machine without mutilation of the folding machine. Send for our new catalogue. 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO—279 Dearborn Street 








NEW YORK—28 Reade Street 





a 


TARCOLIN 


‘*A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which, being suffered, rivers can not quench.’”’ 
— SHAKESPEARE. 
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Vy E can not agree to furnish you with a river to quench a “little fire,’’ but we can furnish 

you with Tarcolin which will prevent it. As a type and cut cleanser and roller pre- 
server, it has no competitor worthy of the narne. The up-to-date printer has grown weary 
of that Old Man of the Sea, benzine, straddling his neck, and is now using Tarcolin. It 
saves him money in cost of material and in insurance premiums. It has the approval of the 
Board of Underwriters. It has been in use long enough to demonstrate its worth, and it has 
come to stay. Its introduction means adoption. 

In addition to Tarcolin we have also the following named Solvents, all non-explosive and 
safe to handle: Rockolin, Anti-Benzine, Alcolin, Dissolin, Litho Turpentine (for lithog- 
raphers) and Pyronil. We can equip your plant with any Solvent desired at a moment’s 
notice, and you do not have to put any of them on the fire-escape. These Solvents are 
manufactured solely by the Delete Chemical Co. of New York. 

We are now located in our new quarters and have the finest warehouse and best ship- 
ping facilities in Chicago. Write for circulars and list of users. 


CHICAGO SOLVENT SUPPLY CO. 
a 153 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MONROE I85I. 


me«Wictoria’” 


Is the most perfect Platen Printing Press 
for Job Printing, Illustrations of every 
kind, Half-tones, as well as for Emboss- 
ing, Cutting and Folding Boxes. 














ZHOOR»>D 































SOME ADVANTAGES 


Platen and bridge in one solid piece, thus insuring the greatest 
possible uniform pressure. 

The main shaft is lying in divided bearings, not in a full casting. 

Patent simultaneous parallel action form-roller bearers. 

Patent automatic lay with movable gauges. 

Patent guide brackets for the prevention of slurring. 

Patent reversible grippers with an open platen. 

Patent automatic ink-feed regulator. 

Patent chase holder with a device for simultaneously releasing 
the form from the bed. 

Patent double acting brake and belt shifter. 

Perfect parallel pressure. Excellent ink distribution. 

Exact register. Easy running. Movable foot plate, etc., etc. 


THE LATEST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Protection for hands to avoid accidents in putting on the sheets. 
Protection for destroying other parts of the machine when the 
sliding hook breaks; all alike on which place the break of the 
hook occurred. Patented everywhere. Without competition. 








































Victoria Illustration Press, No. V 
a With Patented Double Inking Apparatus. 
Rockstroh 4 Schneider Fresh supply and distribution of ink above and below the form. 
Unrivalled for Colour and Art Process Printing. 
Succrs. Ltd. 
ENGINEERING WORKS Send for Catalogues. Write for Samples. 
Agents Required. 

Dresden-Heidenau = Germany Telegraph Address, Victoria Heidenau. A.B. C. Code, 4th edition, used. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


‘Williamson 


D ENVER,.COLO., U.S.A. 


e make a plate REMARKABLE for its 


PRINTING QUALITY 
DEEPLY ETCHED ano PERFECTLY MOUNTED. 


& 


ty AEE This SUPERIOR PRINTING QUALITY 


’ comes from our EXPERIENCE '~ PRINTING 
QuR Own PLATES On our Own ¥¥ 
| @&h CYLINDER«~2PLATEN PRESSES 
| We have overcome the Cause of the, 
|, PRINTER finding fault with the Engraver 


rea, Our Prices will SURPRISE you. 


2 
a 


Sihepash . bh Send your name ene 
IF iileresled — j 4 Ver address —Lt will bring 
4 f sommoles and new 1aeds 
. ed od Te trom time fo time 


\ 


rinting Pt? 
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Booton’s Automatic Register Gauge 












Increases the speed of platen 
presses from 25 to sopercent, 
giving absolutely perfect reg- 
ister and no spoiled sheets. 








~ 


Fits any size or make of press. 
Easily attached and adjustable 
toahair. Sold by all dealers. 


Catalogue free. :: :: 3: 3 











THE C. H. BOOTON COMPANY, Gallipolis, 


Ohio 










BUFFALO 
PRINTING 
INKS 


THE KIND THAT ALWAYS WORK 





‘* doctoring.’’ 














ZIKXIO 














ALL GRADES 








OW nice it is when you put on a form, fill your 

ink fountain, make the job ready, and start up, 

to find that the ink is going to work all right without 
If you buy ‘‘ Buffalo’”’ Ink you will 
find it all right. The well-known catch phrase of this 
house —‘‘ Buffalo Inks Always Work’’— means 
something. Write us for Samples. dd dO Dd oO 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 
PRINTING 
INKS 




















ZIKIOSOWA 






























SPECIAL OFFERS of Rebuilt Cylinder 
Presses by Bronson’s House d 9d Jd Jd a 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 





































No. 


factory prices. 
our machines. 


Telephone, Main 224. 


and eight pages, six or seven col. quarto, speed 8,000 per 
hour, of eight pages, complete with stereotype ; price, re- 
built, f.0. b. Chicago, $3,000. 


486—44x 60 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, 4 tracks, air No, 


springs, rack and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures, trip and backup. Press 
rebuilt and in first-class condition, ready to ship out. Cash 
price, $1,300, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


- 374-41 x 60 Campbell Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, rack and 


screw and table distribution, front delivery, has throw-off, 
side steam and overhead fixtures ; cash price, $1,000, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Be sure and look this house up if in need of a press. 
Over five hundred presses sold by this house in five years. 


Call on or write 





7 


Also have an extra large stock of other Cylinder Presses equally as good bargains as those above quoted. 


No. 527—Clause Web Perfecting Newspaper Press, prints four No. 540—42x 56 C. B. Cottrell & Sons Two-Revolution, 4 


rollers, 4 tracks, rack and screw and table distribution, rear 
delivery, trip or throw-oft and backup, also side steam and 
overhead fixtures ; price, $1,350, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


482—36x 54 Cottrell Stop-Cylinder Press, 6 rollers, rack 
and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, lever throw- 
off, side steam and overhead fixtures; $1,000, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


. 427—33x47 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape 


delivery, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, side steam 
and overhead fixtures; suitable for newspaper work only ; 
will print six-col. quarto ; price, $500, f.o.b. Chicago. 


You can get what you require in fine shape at satis- 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 
48-50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 





Buyers always satisfied with 






H. BRONSON, Manager. 








ALL COLORS 
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THE LEADING ree te WITH. THE MOST PROGRESSIVE JDEAS,— 
AND MODERN MACHINERY FOR THE HIGHEST CLASS” 























THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF- 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4}x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Se ated ll A hh 


Ma My oh EIEN HE IE I HE HEY 


HAART AAA AHA RA 
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E.S. HERRON & BRO. 
GRAIN 


MILFORD, - - ILLINOIS 


Art Advertising Calendars 


Exclusive Designs 


HE reduced facsimile engravings illustrate two of our most 

I popular lines, consisting of eight of the most artistic, attractive 
and original subjects ever published. No. g500 Series— 
Designs printed in black and white and mounted on heavy photo- 
mounting board, size 11x 14, white ink border and silk cord hanger. 
No. 500 Series—Size 11x 14, blue background, watered silk effect, 
design printed in black and white, around which is gold embossed 
border. LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF IMPORTED AND 
Domestic Hancers. Exclusive Designs—CutTouts, SHAPES, FANS, 
NOVELTIES AND ART SouveENIRS of every description for calendars, 
announcements, circular and display advertising. Lithographed 
calendar pads for the trade. Price list and samples on application. 


MARSHALL MFG. CO. 


TEL. MAIN 4254. 190-192 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Sanuary: 1902 


, Wed. Thu. Fre. Sat. 
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= IMPROVED 


ETTER 


Is the only Type-high Numbering 
Machine that is positively perfect 
and fully guaranteed. 


A Type-high Automatic Numbering Machine for use on job or cylinder presses. Locks up in the form like a 
slug or cut. No attachments of any kind are necessary to operate it. Numbers from 1 up to 100,000 without : 


STYLES OF FIGURES: 


1234567890 


STYLE J. 


1234567890 


STYLE K. 
Either of these styles furnished at the 
price, $13.50 net 






Size, % x If, inches. 
Patented May 26, 1885 Patented Oct. 16, 1888. 
Patented June 25, 1901. 


$1 00 


Worth five times as much. 





ing clear and 


satisfaction. 


See that the Machines you buy 
are stamped ** Wetter. 
It will save you trouble and annoyance. 


ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND 





Every working part hard- 
WILL LASTA LIFETIME 
The best investment on 
one good-sized job pays for 


Machine, regular ‘or special, 


is DEALERS CARRY IN STOCK 
AND RECOMMEND THE 
“WETTER’’ 


THOUSANDS "28" 








ar pproducing a different number at each impression of the press. WIL 
BER ANYTHING a printer is called upon to number. Positiv “4 


[ | L-D « it 9 NEVER MAKES A MISS or skip — its working is as constant, 
regular and methodical as the swinging of the pendulum of a clock 


COMPACT and SMALL enough to lock up with 


type matter, permitting of printing and numbering at a single 
impression, a saving of 100 percent Built of Steel throughout. 
Finest work- manship. Figures engraved clean and sharp, print- 


well defined numbers. 


ened and tempered 
BD) a with ordinary care. 
earth for any printer — 
it. BUY ONE TODAY and begin adding to 
8 your profits. All typefoundries and printing a 
supply houses sell and recommend them. 


It’s the only machine that will give lasting 
> 


RCULARS AND ANY INFORMATION pertaining to any kind of Numbering 
can be obtained by addressing 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


515-521 Kent Ave., . . BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














_ 


BOOKBINDERS 
Color Blocking Press 





With ONE Table For Power 
With TWO Tables > entirely automatically 
With FOUR Tables | working. 


Ask for special information. 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


Samples and references on demand. 








Paris Exhibition, 1900— Grand Prix and 
Golden Medal. 

















“G E M” 
PAPER CUTTER 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Established 1847 



































The ‘‘GEM’”’ has all improvements and 
is well Known to the trade. Twenty-five 
years on the market. 


ALSO 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention Inland Printer. 
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Satisfaction—Profit 


BOTH ARE ASSURED BY BUYING 


Perfected 
Prouty Presses 


25 per cent less expense for repairs, and 

50 per cent faster than any other press. 
No Cams to get out of order. 
Two Main Gear Wheels. 

Four Inking Rollers. 

Up to date in every particular. 


Has no equal for embossing, high-class half-tone and general 
mercantile work. Presses sent on trial. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 





Call and See Our Exhibit at PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 














the 


ESIGNED to cut accurately 
ossible 














Gp 


Brown & Carver 
Cutting Machines 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . . . 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DerLhLee & RICHARD. . « «6 0 6 6 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., . . 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO = = + : :: NEW YORK 


. 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 





STORES 
CHICAGO — 321 Dearborn Street, 
LONDON, ENG.— 23 Goswell Road 


J. M. Ives, Manager. 
ANDREW & SUTER. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


29 Warren Street, New York 


WHY YA AY LE 
328 Dearborn Street er 135 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 























MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GIANT — oq MACHIN P 


ak & ——— 
Ve 
“if e 








Write 
for 
Catalogue 


i 





NO WORM OR BRONZING PADS 


WILL GIVE BETTER BRONZE DISTRIBUTION BY FAR SIMPLER METHOD 


We build all sizes of Bronzing Machines on same principle 





Dusting Machines Roughing Machines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ge INKS $ BS¢iEis 


All Lithographic Supplies, all Photo- Engravers’ Supplies, and MACHINERY 
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Latham’s Monitor Punching Machines 





Combined Punch 
and 
Die Head. 





(- 

. 

Monitor Multiplex — Power. . Hie, 
Ne, 


Gin i attention is called to our complete line of Punch- 





ing Machines for all purposes. They are more simple, 
stronger and more easily adjusted than any other punch- 
ing machines on the market. They are built with any size or Monitor Duplex— 
style punch and die desired. Dower os Foot Power. 
Quality and mechanism considered, they are the cheapest 
Punching Machines built. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








oe j We build 
everything in 
Machinery and 








Tools for 
* Combined Punch an 
Bookbinders a 
and 
Printers. 


UTHAM MACHO 
CrICAGO 








A few of our Special- | = 
ties are: = 
Wire Stitchers, 
Perforators, 
Punching Machines, 
Paging and Numbering 








saline Wikia Machines, 
Com — unch Job Backers, 
Die Head. Standing Presses, 








Round-Corner and Index 
Cutters, etc. 





Monitor Punching, Round-Corner 
and Index Machine — Power 
or Foot Power. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory, 195-201 S. Canal St., Chicago ee ee, ee 
New York Store, 8 Reade Street Foot Power. 
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The ‘C & C Series-parallel’ System 


of Control for Electric Motors 





Has proven to be, after over a year’s actual 
and uninterrupted use in many pressrooms, 


Ghe Most Perfect Sy stem 


ever invented for the proper operation of 


LARGE PRINTING PRESSES 





I j f Je eliable 
ae Automatic 3° Simple 3° Economical R 


i d 
only appliance _— Be convinced by sending for and studying our descriptive Bulletin I. P. 138. 
to control the opera= 


tion of the press by THE C &@ C ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The C 6 C System Central Building, Liberty Street, New York 






























































10 @ 
Read 
rane c HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 
4 ’ a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
a 4 § becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
E tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
SDtationery)| == ew 
SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 
Envelopes corresponding. 
EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
AND BOOKSELLERS boxes are Envelopes to match. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- All this Stationery a re} W. M. C RANE 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. can be relied on as 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word represented. 40 6 # DALTO N, MASS. 
“Crane’s”’ containing our goods. 
@ - - ~~ 
. ( ride e. [ a | U F 
hf) PD MORE THAN WOMEN. 
\ NZ x \ * 
OS Mel > it ef aN 
7 Zp) DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 
ee NGS beatae —— 
— oe Np Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
4° d) 4 Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
A os Sy? used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 
z a= wy Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
: your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
| tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
/ © plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 
i he We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 
HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers; 
, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and 111 Fleet St, E. C., London, Eng. 












































Keith Paper Company 


=== Turners Falls, Mass, = 


E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 


Sea Wave ond Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 lb., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 


Vellum ant Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 8o lb., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onton Skin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


3 New York 





SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 








Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


We carry every description 
of Paper and Boards used by 
Printers, Publishers, Book- 
binders, Blank Book Makers, 
Boxmakers and allied trades. 
Our stock is the largest and 
the best. Prompt shipments. 














Paper 
Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 

















Simplest ::: Strongest ::: Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 








Ghe New 


Perfection’ 
Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 12 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 








ALL ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 










CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 
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“AN EXQUISITE PRODUCTION” 








4 “PHS is the consensus of 
be Rubai At T Press Opinion. Some 
journals have devoted col- 

umns to quotation and praise 


id 
7A em ” of both the poem and its 
epee a . ° ° . 
artistic printing and binding. 


HIS book should not be confused with the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The 
only relation it bears to its great prototype is the style of the verse, which is in 
the Omar-Fitzgerald form, and the fact that 37 of the 131 quatrains, which are 
indicated by number, are paraphrased from the prose translations of Nicolas and 
McCarthy. Omar Khayyam is the inspiration, and his philosophy, compared with 
that of the present day, furnishes the basis for some 95 original quatrains by John 
S. Zimmerman in the incomparable rhythm of the great Persian poet. The deli- 
cate imagery of Omar’s period has been preserved throughout in this modern 
Rubaiyat. The beautiful illustrations, of which there are twelve—all full-page, hand-tooled half-tones— 
continue to bring expressions of praise from all sections of the country. They are reproductions from 
special oil paintings by Louis Braunhold, of Chicago, and show careful study and sympathy with the 
author’s thought, being bold and powerful or delicate and dreamy as the context demands, thereby 
complementing a creation which, as a whole, is unsurpassed in modern bookmaking. 


A GIFT BOOK 


par excellence 








Appropriate as it is to all seasons, and fitting to nearly all moods, ““Mirza-Mem’n”’ seems especially 
suitable for a gift between choice friends, and as such is in especial favor. 








‘*There are some beautiful and lyrical verses in ‘Mirza- high rank among the philosophic poetry of this country.”’ 
Mem’n.’ The spirit which pervades it is fine and high. —Evening Leader, New Haven, Conn. 
Moreover there are words of hope in the poem, judiciously 
offered, such as the author’s great Persian prototype — he ‘*A beautiful book is ‘The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n.’ 
who sat by his tent under the purple skies of softer nights It is printed in many soft tints and luxuriously illustrated. 
than we Occidentals know—could not find it in his doubting It is a book well worth one’s while to purchase as a gift- 
soul to speak.’’—Chicago Tribune. book, for its binding and illustrations are in keeping with 

the beauty of the verses.’’—Omaha World-Herald. 

‘One is tempted to quote in extenso from this beauti- 
ful book, so much is there of fascination in it. The quatrains ‘fA more beautiful piece of bookmaking than this dainty 
of ‘Mirza-Mem’n’ will stand as long as the mind of man volume it would be hard to find and impudent to ask for.”’ 
delights in bathing in the sunshine of nature, and will take —Nashville American. 




















HE BOOK is in the following forms: Art Wellum—Combination White and Purple, or Full Purple, 

as desired. Gold and Ink Stamping, Gold Edges, Beveled Covers, $1.50. Edition de Luxe—Red or 
Brown India Ooze Leather, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, Silk Lined, $4.00. Size, 734x934. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by express, prepaid, by the publisher on receipt of price. 


Henry Olendorf Shepard, Publisher, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


—S Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
abash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co,, Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


es Carbon Works. Prepared Charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 





COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau | 


st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. | Peters, C. Ps & Son, Boston, ein 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


— ren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
ectrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Seteetee 
oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., loft ian Be Co., cor. Pine — 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and Bove Mona 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. “Good work quickly done.”’ 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


New 


x Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


| Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
See list of | 


| Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and | 


| Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 


type foundry in the South. 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street. London, E. C. Complete line 
of most advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-1 
W. Kinzie street, Chicnee. . _— 
EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 


bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 tate street, Chicago. 


| 
| 








EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
_— - binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank En: ageaving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston. 
Also, half-tone and line engravers. 


Embossing 
, stock cuts. 





dies, ig CC 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES— GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron, Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


American Envelope Co., 44 Washington street, 
Providence, R. I. Anti-trust prices. Tags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds. 

Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 

Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturers all kinds and sizes of envelopes. 
United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. Famous for —_ 
grade papeteries. 75 distinct lines of toilet 
pores. uick deliveries—best values. Order 
of U.S Co., Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke, 

Mass.; ‘Rockville, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 

Hartford, Conn. ; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


American Steel & Songet Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 

Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 

Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 226-228 Wabash 


avenue, Chicago; 64-66" Peari street, Boston; 
7 Bunhill Row, ge B.C. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Guster Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street ; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton. Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
—_: Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly flat. 


Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau street, New 
York. Non-curling, ‘‘ Renowned "’ quality. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
National Printing Ink Co., factory, 1041-1053 

Grand avenue, Chicago. 

Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 

Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 

orks). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO-MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 
purposes. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes wy ter Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established — Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Ly wd Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York City. The spe- 
cial agency of the trade made up of the paper, 

k, stationery, printing, publishing arid 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Foreign department, 15 Cedar st., N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, 144 Wabash ave.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen at. Cheapside, E. C. Factory, Orange, 

cy 


N. Js, 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


See list of 
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Sabin Robbins Pa 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


r Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. . English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


See list of 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedéewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Southworth Co., makers of linen and ledger 
papers, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous or pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, w engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 


The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


ShniedewendG, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Ce., 
he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. See lis. 
branches under Type Founders. 


FP. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

atent steel furniture and other specialties. 

Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 


Manufacturer printers’ book and news steel 
chases. 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 41 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 


bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 


Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 

ew York. Also padding glue. 
a Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 
Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- | 


sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 


city. Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, | 


Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 


East Pearl street, | 


RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. 


Machinery and supplies. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


| Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 


York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar pageoving: Co., 814 Walnut street, Phila- 
a. 


delphia, 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also, brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


ene. BE. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, | 


icago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
tinct lines of toilet papers. 


75 dis- 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


| American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 


completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 


| Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 


hicago. 


Hansen, H.C., type founder and 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. Inventors of 
Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st. 
New York. Established 1851. 


rinters’ sup- 
oston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








should be well-made and accurate. 


The Shoot=-Board isa simple tool, but it is important that it 
Our Shoot-Board No. 1 A is an admir- 


able tool—well suited to the work required of it and very easy to handle. 
We can furnish with it a plane for beveling the edges of half-tone plates. 














John Royle 
& Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Ue See 











The Inland Printer Cut 4 Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. 
should have. #@ #@ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


A book every printer 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


anv COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





ALENDAR 
BPADS 1502 


Before placing your orders, get 
Samples and Prices from 





JAMES BATCHELAK 
.49 and 51 Ann St., NEW YORK 





Any Style and Size Made to Order. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND POCKETBOOK GOTHIC 
MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. TABS. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 
Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 


75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 








TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp 5 Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS' SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
— Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 

“Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 
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MACHINE 


GROUND & POLISHED 





For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly ; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


AMERICAN 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER. 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
LEDGER 


BON » Papers 





LINEN 





ALL GRADES 





WHITMORE Me. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Zoated Paper's 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Printers’ = 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


as Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. Martinson 
& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





who contemplates a change 
in power, or who has none, 
to buy one of our 


Gas orGasoline 


a ENGINES 


Our Specialty, 1, 2,3 
and 4! Horse- Power. 


IT — PAY ANY PRINTER 


Let us send you our cata- 
logue and full information. 


BATES G&G entiataties * MOTOR CO. 
BOX 1033. Lansing, Mich. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
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PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors, 
Samples and prices on application. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers, 





MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


OS ck ira 





FOR THE 


PRINTER 


.x0 ADVERTISER 
JUST OUT 


Our No. 6 Catalogue showing 1000 New 


Stock Cuts. Will send it to you for 5 cts. 
to pay postage. This, with our 248 page 
No.5, which we mail for 10 cents, covers 
every line of Merchandising, Holiday and 
Comic Illustrations, also a big line o 
Original, Up-to-Date, Special Advertising Cuts 
at pricesaveraging from 20 cents to50 cents, 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Engravers and Electrotypers, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, Ill, U.S.A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Come, let's talk it over 








If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 
REFINING CO. 
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Do Not 


send $2 for a year’s 
subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
Remember the price 
is now $2.50 per year. 





The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch= und 
Steindrucker, <<a 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 11s.—post free. 
. “ Sample Cop » 10d. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers, 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK, 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12 cents in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 
Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York. 


Tarcolin sold in Chicago at 153 S. Jefferson Street. 
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Book Bindery Outfits 


* Lock, Stock and Barrel.” 


Machinery, Leather and Supplies 











We are ‘SUP TO DATE.” 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


312-314 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 











IT ! ; | 
Fifteen Carloads of Printers’ Blanks 
AT SLAUGHTERING PRICES 


All regular and perfect, 22 x 28, wrapped and cased. 
No such bargain ever offered anywhere. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 


27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 








al 


Particulars on application. 































THe BLack & Ciawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Iill 
Machinery... 











i EAS...... || eo 
Plating Machines, 
PERFORATORS, Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 











PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


Price This knife has been 
subjected to a careful 
reduced test for quality of tem- 


ver. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. fold akeen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 


The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 
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END twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


oo) 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


116 Nassau Street, # NEW YORK. 
116 Na 
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nowledge with 


Self-Reliance 


Make a combination of qualities absolutely essential 
to success. High places can not be reached with- 
out these most valuable attainments. ‘They are to 
be had only by constant and unremitting applica- 
tion to the study of facts— not after a while — but 
now. ‘There is no surer key to the success of a 
printer than **Hints on Imposition,” a 
handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 


You Will Not Know Everything 


About the printing business when you have read 
‘* Hints on Imposition,’’ but you will have in the 
book a most convenient pocket companion, which 
will disclose to you at a glance the everyday methods 
adopted for the imposition of book forms. The 
folded sheet and the imposed form are shown side 
by side, and the workman is guided step by step 
into a complete understanding of the imposition of 
book forms. Several chapters (illustrated) are 
allotted to the ‘‘making’’ of margins in the form, 
imposition and locking-up of pages of unequal size 
in a form, instructions for imposition of large en- 
velope forms, register, gripper margin, etc., etc., 
together with numerous valuable hints and sugges- 
tions, which make the book useful to workmen in 
any branch of the printing business. The book con- 
tains over 100 illustrations. Price, leather, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
ssau St., NEW YORK. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Needful to 


Three Things 22% 


Ist. THE BIBLE. 2d. THE INLAND PRINTER. 
3d. THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. 


The second is indispensable in the shop. The third is as profitable in the 


home as the second is in the shop. 


THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY 


(Price $4.50) and a year’s subscription to 
$5 5 Q 


THE INLAND PRINTER, oly 
HE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY is an absorbing narrative beginning with the dawn of creation. It is 


( Price, $2.50 ) 

It was compiled by an imposing array (see list) of the world’s brightest lights in sacred 
scholarship, and contains an introduction by one of the world’s most renowned statesmen, William Ewart 
Gladstone. In the avalanches of trashy reading which are being poured upon us we lose sight of the intensely 
interesting and vastly more enduring and valuable story of the Book of Books, together with the researches of the 
most eminent scholars in the fields of archeology, tradition, prophecy, biography, etc. The People’s Bible History 
is one of the most notable books of the decade and should be found in every family circle. The cost of produc- 

tion was prodigious, the plan of compilation complete and comprehensive, and its value beyond estimate. 


The first it is presumed every one has. 














undenominational. 
































RT. HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, Episco- 
palian, Ex-Premier of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hawarden Castle, Chester, England. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION, Setting Forth the Value 
of Scriptural Studies to the Laity. 


REV. ARCHIBALD FE. SAYCE, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Episcopalian, Professor of Assyriology, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

BOOK I.— LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Congregation- 
alist, Professor, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

BOOK I.— ManvuscRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR. D.D., F.R.S., Episco- 
palian, Dean of Canterbury, Canterbury, England. 
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